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HYDRA-CUSHION 
UNIT 


REVOLUTIONARY NEW “SHOCK-ABSORBER’ 
GIVES EXTRA PROTECTION TO CARLOADS 


OF FRAGILE FREIGHT 


Progress 
through research 





Southern Pacific’s dynamic post-war improvement 
program has been responsible for many major ad- 
vances in railroad service and equipment. One of the 
most recent—and most revolutionary —is the devel- 
opment of the Hydra-Cushion Underframe, a unique 
shock-absorbing unit built into the underframe of 
freight cars. 

Over the years, Southern Pacific has worked con- 
tinually to develop new methods and equipment to 
provide maximum protection for freight shipments. 
However, with the ever increasing variety and vol- 


ume of fragile products being shipped in the post-war 
period, S.P felt that a new approach to the problem 
was urgently needed. 

The railroad decided to call in an outside organ- 
ization so that the latest techniques of science an¢ 
research could be joined with the experience and 
know-how of S.P’s car-building and freight-handling 
specialists. 

Stanford Research Institute was selected becaus 
of its outstanding achievements in many fields. 


The meeting at Menlo Park 


Four years ago, the first meeting was held at Menlo 


Park, California, headquarters of the Institute. From 
this meeting, the job—to find a better way to lessen 
lading damage due to impact and recoil—went /or- 
) 


ward in three phases: 1. Basic Study and Design 2. 
Engineering and Construction, and 3. Testing. 


The third phase was successfully concluded st 
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HOW DOES 
HYDRA-CUSHION 
DIFFER ? 


HYDRA-CUSHION 
UNDERFRAME 


All railroad cars, of course, have 
built-in devices to cushion 
shock, employing friction units, 
rubber pads, springs or various 


M Pp combinations. But only South- 
ern Pacific has produced the 

651500 Hydra-Cushion Underframe, 
ae which utilizes hydraulic pres- 
(wre © uy sure to squeeze sliding and 


— fixed friction plates together in 


the underframe. This absorbs 
the impact force and eliminates 
undesirable recoil action. 


i 
4b 4 spring after a two-year series of rugged impact and 
road tests on two pilot model cars. 











IMPACT RECOIL DRAFT GEAR 















Ss Basically, the Hydra-Cushion Underframe is a de- 
vice that absorbs impact of coupling with other cars pe FRICTION 
by allowing the entire car body to move as much as 968.008 e T6E206 Whe. DRAFT GEAR 


ten inches in relation to the sliding center sill—a 
beam running the full length of the car from coupler 
to coupler—the movement being cushioned and grad- 






CUSHION 

» post-war ually stopped by the hydraulically actuated friction UNDERFRAME 
e problen mechanism. Result: greatly reduced initial shock on DRAFT GEAR 

car body and lading—and elimination of undesirable te eis 
de orga! recoil. Pen 
‘lence and Southern Pacific has built 350 of these cars—and i “nen 
lence and ided “DF” interior loading equipment and roller K: oo 
-handling& bearings for good measure. The first production car BE hy ake 

illed off the line in June, 1957, and all were in serv- 

d becaus » by the end of July. These cars have been placed 
olds. interchange service with other railroads. They 


ive been received with tremendous enthusiasm by 
| users and are daily setting records in handling of 
igile freight without damage. 


Graphic proof of Hydra-Cushion Un- 
derframe superiority compared to other 


at Med! types of shock-absorbing draft gear. 
at ! a ut Note the low shock plateau and absence 
ute. From of damaging recoil action with Hydra- 
y to lessen Cushion Underframe. Sill load oscillo- 
_went {or- ui ern grams for 7 MPH impacts. All cars 
Design ) 169,000 lbs. 
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e country are saying about the new 


Mikating packing and large fluid openings of the Garvey B Brush 

uninates leaks caused by packing wear... a common 
Beep push button fountain brushes... with a 

resuWane: & shipping room efficiency and delayed shipments. 
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There’s no MV Mbawith<Garvey Model B Brushes... 
no pistons to wear CHE 0 | itu seats, no necessity for 
returning the brush to the Factgn aa aiey 7 

valves and replacement of packing. Bes gt 24. 


When the button is pressed on a Garvey Model B Bru . 
ink flows through easily and without coaxing. 
Packing too can be replaced in the Garvey 
Brush in three seconds “right on the spot.” 
Simply disassemble, insert new packing 

and reassemble and the brush will 

be leakproof for many months once again. 
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iditorial 


Whistle-Blowing, Horn-Tooting, and the A.S.T.T. 


OOKING TOWARD ATTAINMENT, through a proc- 
L ess of education and training, of a recognized profes- 
ional status for qualified people in transportation and traffic 
management, the American Society of Traffic and Transporta- 

had cause, at its fourth transportation conference and 
seminar last week in Atlanta, to feel encouraged about the 
advance its program had made in the 10 years of the Society's 
orporate existence. 
Like sweet music for weary souls were the declarations 
by ea S. Lynch, chairman of the board of Atlantic Steel 
, that among commercial and industrial enterprises “with- 
in recent years it has come to be genérally realized 
that intelligent administration of traffic activities has a dis- 
tinct dollars and cents value’ and that ‘‘today’s industrial 
trafic manager has emerged as a key management figure in 
industry.” The Society could ask for no better presentation 
the case for éducation in transportation and traflic manage- 
nent, on which it puts emphasis, than that made by Mr. 
Lynch in his description of the ‘new industrial revolution” 
nd in his showing that this ‘‘revolution’’ was making it neces- 
sary for administrators of transportation functions to acquire 
ore and more knowledge in order to handle new and im- 
ortant duties efhciently. 

Veterans in traffic management who had risen to ex- 

itive positions after having gained their knowledge in 
the School of Experience agreed, in statements of their views 

the A.S.T.T. seminar, that experience alone no longer 

iced to prepare a man for skillful handling of the re- 

ponsibilities entrusted to the present-day transport adminis- 
trator. Sup porting that conclusion, those heads of traffic de- 

rtments of carriers and industries who spoke at the seminar 
lisclosed that educational qualifications had grown in im- 
ortance in the selection and promotion of employes, and 
that in those qualifications the A.S.T.T. certification program 
had a major role. The Society's president, F. A. Doebber, 
observed that “many of those who have mastered the Society's 
examinations have been rewarded with promotions and 
sal iry imcreases.”’ 


JARTICULARLY gratifying is the evidence, presented at 
the Atlanta meeting, that among traffic and transporta- 
tion men there is increased recognition of the value of the 
A S.T. i? membership certificate. The number of registrants 
0 the Society's examinations rose from 504 on July 1, 1956, 
4 on June 30, 1957. The number of individuals who, 
having passed the A.S.T.T. examinations, are certificated 
ibers of the Society, has increased to a total of 190, from 

on July 1, 1956. 
We have used the term “certificated members’ in the 
going intentionally, though it’s redundant; only those 
w' » have qualified for certificates of the Society, by passing 
's examinations, are in fact ‘‘members’’ of the Society. We 
to avoid confusion or misapprehension, such as was 
vn by an Atlanta city official, in his address of welcome 
i¢ A.S.T.T. members at their conference. He obviously 
afte the word “‘traffic’’ as used in the full name 
he Society. His remarks, incidentally, pointed to ter- 
ry in which not only the Society, but all traffic and 


transportation organizations, could conduct an intensive “ed- 
ucational’’ campaign profitably. 


The Atlanta alderman’s concept of ‘traffic’ was like that 
of millions of his fellow Americans, who associate that 
word with whistle-blowing by traffic “cops” or with the 
movement of long lines of automobiles, trucks and buses 
over city streets and highways. Such a misconception must 
be attributed largely to one of the deficiencies of the English 
language—the fact that so many words in the vocabulary are 
ambiguous. To people unfamiliar with the word “traffic’’ as 
used’ with reference to movement of passengers or freight, 
it’s clear that ‘‘traffic’’ is what you hire whistle- blowing po- 
licemen to control, and that a traffic department is that part 
of a state or city government which administers the laws 
or ordinances governing the operation of vehicles on the 
streets or highways. (The telephone calls we receive from 
people who want advice about drivers’ licenses, or about 
regaining possession of automobiles the police have im- 
pounded, or about allegedly unjust parking-ticket awards, 
reflect a not uncommon impression of the meaning of “traffic 
service. ) 


does seem to us that there should be in our language 
a word more accurately descriptive of “‘traffic’’ as used 
in the term ‘‘traffic management.’ E. G. Plowman, of U.S. 
Steel, for some time has contended that “transport control 
manager’ is a title more appropriate than ‘‘traffic manager” 
(T.W., Nov. 19, 1955, p. 37). 

If they don't want to accept and adopt a more appropriate 
title for their occupation, trafic managers should conduct 
a concerted and intensive campaign to let the general public 
know what a traffic manager is and what a traffic manager 
does. Too much public ignorance on that point may account 
for much of the disinterest on the part of many high school 
ind college students, reported at the Atlanta meeting, in 
taking courses to prepare themselves for careers in traffic 
management. A start toward overcoming that obstacle to 
growth of the traffic profession has been made by the Traffic 
Club of Rochester, N.Y., through publication of an in- 
formative booklet about transportation and traffic manage- 
ment, for distribution to high school students by vocational 
guidance counsellors. Booklets of that sort would be helpful 
and enlightening to many of the counsellors themselves. 
The Associated Traffic Clubs of America has “in the mill” 

1 project to bring information about traffic management to 
attention of the public. But the effort should not be made 
by organizations alone; every transport ation and traffic man, 
as an individual, can help to ‘educate’ people in his own 
community (including city government officials) to what 
“traffic” really means. 


The A.S.T.T. is going forward, and the day of full rec- 
ognition of the traffic profession is no longer distant. Arrival 
of that day will be hastened when the public is made to 
realize that traffic managers do not ordinarily blow whistles, 
but that they don’t mind “tooting their horns” about what 
they're doing, and that the work they do is important enough 
to justify a great deal of horn-tooting. 
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for detailed brochure. 


when time and money count, 
count on 
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Questions 


and Answers 


Letters should be addressed to Traffic World, 815 Washington Building, Washington 5, D. ¢ 
No attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questions from nonsubscribers, 


Motor Carriers— 


Terminal Carriers— 
Exempt Status of 


Question—New York 


Under section 202(c) of the interstate 
commerce act, transportation by motor 
vehicle, in pick-up and delivery service, 
is exempt. This applies whether it is 
performed by carriers subject to parts 
I, ITI, or IV of the act, or on behalf of 
any regulated carriers by their agents. 
Such transportation is regulated as part 
of the line-haul transportation to which 
it is incidental. . 

Section 203(b) (8) exempts from eco- 
nomic regulation by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission transportation by mo- 
tor vehicle within a municipality or com- 
mercial zone unles it is under common 
control or arrangement for continuous 
carriage to or from a point without such 
zone. 


Is not the exception in section 203(b) 
(8), which reads, “.. . except when such 
transportation is under a common con- 
trol . . .,” superfluous? Even if such 
arrangements do exist, is not the move- 
ment within the commercial zone auto- 
matically exempt under section 202(c)? 
If the local movement is attached to a 
through movement to or from an outside 
city, it could still be considered as pick- 
up and delivery. The local carrier, if 
not paid by the shipper or consignee, 
would be reimbursed by the line-haul 
carrier, and thus became his agent. 


If this is not so, we would appreciate 
your citing an example of a movement 
within a commercial zone that is part 
of an arrangement for continuous car- 
riage, or under common arrangement, 
that is not exempt under section 202(c) 
of the act. 


Wheve would you draw the line be- 
tween the local pick-up and delivery 
which is exempt and that which is reg- 
ulated (assuming the cartageman is not 
paid by the shipper or the consignee) ? 

How does the Interstate Commerce 
Commission regulate pick-up and deliv- 
ery service as part of the line-haul 
transportation? 


Answer 


In construing the phrase “common 
control, management, or arrangement for 
a continuous carriage or shipment,” as 
used in section 1(a) of the act, in United 
States v. Munson S. S. Line, 283 US. 
43, the Supreme Court of the Untied 
States said: 

“It is apparent that a mere practical 





In this column will be published answers to questions relating to traffic, of general reade 
interest. A specialist in interstate transportation, who is a member of our special servic 
department, will furnish references to regulations and decisions and will answer questions 
application of tariff schedules and practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take th 
piece of the traffic man, but to help him in his work, nor do we undertake to render leg: 
opinions. The right is reserved to refuse to answer any question that does not seem to be «' 
general interest or that may appear to us unwise to answer or too complex for the kind 


investigation herein contemplated. 
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continuity in the transportation is not 
enough, as the question under the statute 
is not simply whether there was a con- 
tinuous carriage or shipment, but 
whether that carriage or shipment was 
pursuant to a common arrangement 
The provision of the statute, expressing 
a distinction in the policy of the Con- 
gress with respect to water transporta- 
tion, clearly indicates that it is permis- 
sible for a water carrier, receiving at 
its port a shipment which has been 
carried by rail from an interior point, 
to keep its own carriage distinct and 
independent. While a common arrange- 
ment may exist without the issue of a 
through bill of lading or any particular 
formality, it is not to be inferred from 
circumstances which are entirely con- 
sistent with the independence which the 
statute recognizes. In this instance, the 
facts show that the respondent under- 
took to maintain its own carriage a 
distinct and independent by having its 
separate contract, its independent rate, 
its direct instructions from the shipper 
as to its own transportation. The fact 
that the respondent advised the rail car- 
rier of the sailings of its ships, the place 
where goods would be received, and the 
amount of its charges for the water 
transportation, manifestly did not con- 
stitute a common arrangement with the 
railroad for that transportation. The 
respondent could take delivery and pay 
the rail charges upon delivery without 
sacrificing its right to make, as it did 
make, its own separate contract directly 
with the shipper pursuant to which the 
goods were received and the paymen! 
made. The Government stresses the fact 
that circulars were issued by the rail- 
roads as to the respondent’s method of 
shipping and that shippers were geén- 
erally informed as to the way in which 
shipments from interior points destined 
to Florida ports would be handled. But 
this information merely gave the facts 
and did not alter the transaction. The 
respondent did not forfeit its independ- 
ence merely by making its service con- 
venient, still less by advising both the 
railroads and shippers of the terms o 
its service.” 

In this case the court found that there 
did not exist an arrangement between 
the two carriers, such as that contem- 
plated in the interstate commerce act 

Another construction of the phrase 
“common control, management, Or &ar- 
rangement,” is given in Blinn, Morril 
Co. Contract Carrier Application, % 
M.C.C. 299, wherein the Commission 
said: 

P . The phrase ‘common con'ml 
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management, or arrangement’ refers to 
the relations between the carriers par- 
ticipating in the through transportation. 
Applicant is not affiliated with any rail 
or water carrier and therefore the only 
question presented is one of ‘common 
arrangement.’ Its service is rendered un- 
der a separate agreement, an independ- 
ent rate, and direct instructions from 
each of its customers. We conclude that 
applicant’s transportation is not under 
a common control, management, or ar- 
rangement, and that such transportation 
is exempt to the extent performed within 
the territorial limits specified in section 
203 (b) (8) .” 


According to the General Instructions 
on Forms BMC 1, 12 and 18, the phrase 
“under a common control, management, 
or arrangement for a continuous Car- 
riage or shipment” implies a joining of 
two or more carriers in a through serv- 
ice over their respective routes in inter- 
state or foreign commerce. The word 
“arrangement” is one of broad meaning 
and implies, among other things, a join- 
ing of two or more carriers in a through 
service over all or a part of their re- 
spective routes. A common, but not the 
only, evidence of such transportation is 
the carriage of property on through bills 
of lading or similar documents or 
through rates, without the intervention 
of the shipper or consignee at the inter- 
change or transfer point. 


The above definitions by the Supreme 
Court of the United States and the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission appear 
to adequately explain when a carrier is 
exempt and when he is not and to make 
it clear why section 203(b) (8) of the act 
is not superfluous. 





Tariff interpretation— 


Exclusive Use of Vehicle— 
Minimum Charge 


Question—New York 


We are writing in reference to the 
interpretation of the charges applicable 
on a shipment forwarded on an exclu- 
sive use of truck basis, as governed by 
Southern Motor Carriers Rate Confer- 
ence tariff No. 504, MF-I.C.C. No. 614, 
item 10020-A of supplement No. 88. The 
rule provides that charges on such a 
shipment will be “computed at the law- 
fully published rate, subject to a min- 
imum charge computed at the Class 100 
rate for 15,000 pounds, applicable via 
route of movement.” 

For example: A shipment weighs 
17,000 pounds. The less-truckload rate 
is $3.06; the truckload rating is on a 
minimum of 24,000 pounds at $1.56, and 
the Class 100 rate is $3.61. Will you 
please advise what the applicable charge 
on the shipment would be, based on the 
exclusive use of truck rule. 


The question here centers around the 
fact that the shipment weighs more 
than the 15,000 pounds specified in the 
rule in determining the minimum charge 
on the shipment. We have been ap- 
proached with the interpretation that 
if a shipment weighs more than 15,000 
pounds, for example, 17,000 pounds, the 
minimum charge on the shipment is at 
the Class 100 rate on the actual weight 
of 17,000 pounds. This question also 
arises in the application of the minimum 
charge on the exclusive use of trailer 
shipments in other territories. 


TRAFFIC W< ap 


We would appreciate your interpr: ta- 
tion in this matter. 


Answer 


In our opinion, the actual weight of the 
shipment, 17,000 pounds, cannot be sub- 
stituted for the weight called for in item 
10020-A, 15,000 pounds, when computing 
the minimum charge. 

Under item 10020-A, charges are 
be computed at the lawfully published 
rates, which would be applicable if item 
10020-A did not have to be taken int 
consideration, The charges so arrived 
at are then subjected to the charge for 
15,000 pounds at the Class 100 rate. Item 
10020-A provides for the use of 15,00 
pounds in arriving at the minimun 
charge, not the actual weight of th: 


shipment. 


See, in this respect, the report of the 
Commission in General Motors Corp. 
Railway Express Agency, Inc., 297 LC. 
248. 


From Our 
Readers 


Rate Making by Motor Lines 


Kansas City, Mc 


Two topics in recent issues of our 
favorite Monday reading material in ne 
way related as they appeared in your 
pages, pointed up a matter that has been 
a favorite discussion piece with us re- 
cently and which is being called to the 
attention of our client carriers at every 
opportunity. 

We refer to the various articles rel- 
ative to Ex Parte 206 and to a new: 
item in the August 24 issue regarding 
the complaint filed with the Commission 
by the Middlewest Motor Freight Bureau 
against 440 motor common carriers 0! 
property under docket No. 32251, Middle- 
west Motor Freight Bureau v. Acker 
A. M., et al. They indicate to us an in- 
creasing need for motor common carrier 
to know what their rates are, to know 
whether or not they are adequate and to 
consider to what extent they should be 
relying on large associations to look after 
their interests, particularly on purel) 
local or specialized rate matters. 

In the Commission’s order in Ex Part 
206, its dissatisfaction with the “hor'- 
zontal” type of rate increase was quité 
evident and it was indicated that future 
increases probably would have to be han- 
died on a different basis. Add to the 
Commission’s expression the comments 
of the president of the Southern Rail- 
way, the actions of many railroads iD 
seeking to exempt long lists of commodi- 
ties from the general increase, and the 
cries of pressure groups for the exemp- 
tion of other commodities as well, and 
a new trend in rate making becomes 
evident. 

Perhaps the day is going when rate 
making in much of the motor carrie! 
industry is little more than follow ng 
the rail increases with little regard for 
the actual costs of operating, when 4l- 
most any commodity could be hau ec 
profitably under the umbrella of rail ra ‘es 
and blanket rate increases. If the rvil- 
roads aggressively pursue the policies 
recommended by some of their own p*0 
ple (as set out in other recent articles 1 
‘TRAFFIC WORLD), it is very important t 13! 
motor carriers begin at once to st dy 
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to every important market 


No other cargo carrier even approaches Pan 
(merican’s coverage of the Caribbean and 
Latin America. And for your convenience new 
flights are constantly being added. 

For example, Pan Am—in conjunction with its 
associate, Panagra—has just introduced a new 


cargo service to Lima and intermediate cities. 


Pan American’s scheduled a!|-cargo flights from 
New York, Miami and New Orleans—together 


with cargo-passenger Clippers* from Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Houston and Browns- 
ville—make it easy to ship whatever you want, 
where you want and when you want. 

Remember, shipments can now be confirmed 
instantly thanks to ““-PAT’’—electronic Pan 
American Teleregister. For further information 
on routes and rates, call any Pan American 
ofice or your own agent. In New York, call 


STillwell 6-7341. 
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their rates more closely, to know wy! ich 
rates are adequate and which are :ot 
to find out what business they should 
cultivate and what business they m 
be better off without should a re 
competitive battle, ratewise, develop 
among the railroads and between the 
railroads and the motor carriers. We 
have a feeling that motor carriers do not 
have this kind of knowledge now be- 
cause of a tendency to leave too many 
rate matters in the hands of the various 
associations to which they belong and 
because of the railroad rate pattern 
of recent years which has, as pointed 
out above, tended to ease the rate mak- 
ing job in the motor carrier industry asa 
whole. 

Which brings us to the second article 
noted above, that of a complaint by one 
large motor rate bureau against the rates 
minimum weights, and so forth, of the 
members of another not-so-large rate 
bureau 


A little meditation on this short artick 
brings up a number of speculations, suct 
as these: 

Whose rates are out of line, those of 
the complainant who says that its mem- 
bers are losing business or those of the 
“offending” bureau whose carriers are 
apparently happy and prosperous and 
have been for a number of years on a 
lower pattern of rates? And are these 
latter carriers really happy with their 
lower rates or do they realize that they 
are so low in comparison with other car- 
riers? Are the rates in each case all right 
for some member carriers and either too 
high or too low for others? How much 
does it really cost to handle a C.LD 
shipment, and has it been proved? It is 
not our intention to try to answer these 
questions, but we submit that they give 
rise to the big question, which is: How 
many of the member carriers of these 
associations or any other carriers know 
whether their rates are up-to-date and 
suitable for their own particular needs? 


We do not believe that a motor carrier 
can simply turn over his rate matters & 
a large association and expect in al 
cases to have rates that fit his own par- 
ticular needs. Just as each of us must 
be measured individually for a suit of 
clothes that will really fit properly, sx 
should rates be tailored to fit a carrier's 
particular cost and operating situation 
This does not mean that the large rate 
bureaus which have done so much of 
the pioneering in rate matters do not 
have a place or have not been doing 
a good job. They most certainly fit into 
the picture. Probably for the establish- 
ment of joint rates the most practical 
method is through an association. We 
believe, too, that if a earrier elects to 
join such an association, he should show 
a definite interest in its affairs and par- 
ticipate to a greater extent in the pro- 
cedures of establishing rates. It is vital 
to him that he do so. However, most 
carriers should exercise more control 
over their local rates and over rates on 
highly competitive goods or commodities 
of a specialized nature through the issu- 
ance of individual tariffs that can be 
tailor-made in the same manner as that 
suit of clothes. 


In all fairness, we should point 
that our business is that of compiling 
individual tariffs and we are perhas 
prejudiced. However, we strongly belie v¢ 
and preach what has been said above a 1 
are sure that the truth of it is so obvic 4 
as to overcome the cries of bias that 
may arise—HENry B. VEss, Jr., West« 7 
Traffic Services, Inc. 
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Safety for personnel as well as for shipments 
is assured when freight cars are equipped with 
NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING. 


The entire surface of N-S-F in boxcars is coated 
with an antiskid material to protect personnel 
and simplify loading. And of course, N-S-F is 
particularly well suited to safeguard shipments. 
Even, splinter-free floors give finished freight 
a safer ride. For simple and safe shipping of 
blocked loads, N-S-F provides nailing grooves 
that hold nails in a tight, vise-like grip. And 
its rugged strength easily stands up under the 
concentrated weight of lift-truck loads. 


When your shipments go on N-S-F you know 
they’re going first class—and safe all the way. 


Pertinent, timely performance and cost studies 
are available from N-S-F representatives in 
Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Cleveland, San Francisco, Minneapolis and 
Atlanta. In Canada N-s-F is made and sold 
by International Equipment Co., Ltd., 
Montreal. 

N-S-F is @ regist.red trademark of Stran-Ste Corporatior 


NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING ; 


Originated and sold by— 


STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 


Dept. P-19 © Detroit 29, Michigan ¢ Division of 





NATIONAL STEEL wig CORPORATION 
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Protective Heater Service 
October through May 


Freezing weather doesn’t make a bit of difference 
when you ship via Gordons. For ‘“freezable”’ 
products are protected when you entrust them to 
us. Drugs, candy, ink, chemicals, canned goods 
and other shipments that are allergic to icy blasts 
— all ride straight through to their destination 
without a shiver. 

We offer this special Protective Heater 
Service from October through May and it’s yours 
for the asking. If your shipments require insula- 
tion and normal temperature in transit, call 
Gordons Transports today. 


Gowlond knows the Valley 


and the Valley knows us 
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Hattiesburg , 
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Truck Tonnage in Second ‘57 
Quarter Down 1.7 Per Cent 
From ‘56, A.T.A. Unit Says 


The volume of intercity freight 
transported by truck in the second 
quarter of 1957 was 1.7 per cent 
below that hauled in the corre- 
sponding period of 1956, the re- 
search department of American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., an- 
nounced. 


The 1957 figure was 4.1 per cent above 
that for the second quarter of 1955, the 
department said. It stated that the pre- 
liminary figures were based on data cov- 
ering the operations of 2,132 Class I and 
II intercity common and contract motor 
arriers. 

Those carriers, the A.T.A. department 
said, transported 76,322,133 tons of inter- 
city freight in the second quarter of 
1957 compared with 177,622,703 tons in 
the comparable quarter of 1956. 


“This change in tonnage volume,” it 
aid, “resulted in a drop in the A.T.A. 
econd-quarter truck tonnage index from 
182 in 1956 to 179 in 1957. The index is 
based On average second quarters, 1947- 
1949 at 100. 


On a regional basis, second-quarter 
tonnage changes from 1956 to 1957 were 
mixed. Only four of the nine L.C.C.- 
geographical regions had declines for 
econd-quarter, 1957. Two of these, 
however, the Middle Atlantic and Cen- 
tral Regions, accounting for one-half of 
total tonnages nauled, experienced sec- 
md-quarter, 1957 losses of 0.6 and 9.2 

cent respectively from the corre- 
ponding period of 1956 


The remaining two regions register- 

ng declines were the New England Re- 

where second-quarter, 1957 ton- 

nages were down 0.6 per cent from 1956 

and the Middlewestern, where the 1957 
volume was down 4.1 per cent.” 


Gains for the second quarter of 1957 
1956 were seen in the Southern Re- 
up 7.3 per cent; Northwestern, up 
er cent; Rocky Mountain, up 3.7 per 
Southwestern, up 2.1 per cent and 

he Pacific Region, up 1.7 per cent, 
department said. 
1¢€ announcement continued: 
reneral freight haulers, on the basis 
breakdown by commodities trans- 
ed, accounted for almost one-half of 
tonnage. These general freight car- 
had a second-quarter, 1957 decrease 
mnages of 1.4 per cent from 1956. 
ng the first quarter of 1957, this 
‘ group of carriers had experienced 
nnage decline of 1.3 per cent from 
first quarter of 1956. 


‘arriers of liquid petroleum products 
showed a decline for the second 
 rter of 1957. The volume transported 





by this group, about one-fourth of total, 
was down 0.8 per cent from the second 
quarter of 1956. 


“Two of the remaining seven specific 
commodity groups included in this re- 
port registered 1957 second-quarter losses 
from 1956. These were transporters of 
building materials, down 27.7 per cent, 
and heavy machinery haulers, down 4.3 
per cent. 


“Second-quarter increases for 1957 over 
1956 were found in the following com- 
modity classes: motor vehicles, up 15.7 
per cent; agricultural commodities, up 
13.2 per cent; refrigerated solids, up 10.7 
per cent; household goods, up 6.6 per cent, 
and refrigerated liquids, up 2.3 per cent. 


“For the second quarter of 1957, ton- 
nages moving in common carriage were 
up less than one-tenth of one per cent 
over the same quarter of 1956. The vol- 
ume moving in contract carriage was 
down 118 per cent from second-quarter, 
1956. 


“For the carriers included in this re- 
port, tonnage moving in common car- 
riage rose from 85.7 per cent of total 
transported during the second quarter 
of 1956 to 87.2 per cent of total in the 


comparable quarter of 1957.” 


Second quarter tonnage figures by 
regions were reported as follows: 

New England, (Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, Vermont), 173 carriers—3,879,918 
tons in 1957; 3,904,141 tons in 1956; de- 
crease of 0.6 per cent. 

Middle Atlantic, (Delaware, D.C., Mary- 
land, New Jersey, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia), 514 carriers— 
15,883,638 tons in 1957; 15,971,612 tons in 
1956; decrease of 0.6 per cent. 


Central, (Illinois, Indiana, Michigan 
lower peninsula, and Ohio) 534 carriers— 
21,810,472 tons in 1957; 24,019,531 tons in 
1956; decrease of 9.2 per cent. 


Southern, (Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia) 284 
carriers—9,241,525 tons in 1957; 8,613,505 
tons in 1956; increase of 7.3 per cent. 


Northwestern, (Michigan upper penin- 
sula, Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Wisconsin) 99 carriers—4,478,149 
tons in 1957; 4,268,987 tons in 1956; in- 
crease of 49 per cent. 


Middlewestern, (Iowa, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska) 133 carriers—4,122,486 
tons in 1957; 4,298,537 tons in 1956; de- 
crease of 4.1 per cent. 

Southwestern, (Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, Texas) 140 carriers—6,210,386 
tons in 1957; 6,081,443 tons in 1956; in- 
crease of 2.1 per cent. 


Rocky Mountain, (Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, New Mexico, Wyoming, Utah) 
67 carriers—2,650,261 tons in 1957; 2,554,- 
875 tons in 1956; increase of 3.7 per cent. 


Pacific, (Arizona, California, Nevada, 
Oregon, Washington) 188 carriers—8,045,- 
298 tons in 1957; 7,910,072 tons in 1956; 
increase of 1.7 per cent. 
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Traffic League of Canada 
Favors St. Lawrence Seaway 


Tolls ‘as Low as Possible’ 


The Canadian Industrial Traffic 
League on September 19 told the 
Canadian tolls committee of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority that 
tolls for the waterway “must be kept 
as low as possible.” 


At another point in a statement sub- 
mitted to the committee at the outset of 
a meeting in Ottawa on the question of 
Seaway tolls, the league asserted that 
“caution must be exercised when tolls 
are established not to adversely affect 
the present movement between the 
lakes.” 


The league said it took the positior. 
that “only the lowest of tolls will en- 
courage the maximum use of this great 
new artery of commerce.” 


The league told the committee, which 
met in the headquarters of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners of Canada, 
that it hoped to present a more detailed 
statement of its views later. 


Text of Statement 


The text of the C.1.T.L. statement, 
signed by R. Eric Gracey, its general sec- 
retary, follows: 


“The Canadian Industrial Traffic 
League Incorporated is a national organ- 
ization of industrial and commercial 
traffic managers. The over 950 members 
of the league are, in the course of their 
daily work, engaged in the task of se- 
curing for their companies, transporta- 
tion services which are safe, adequate 
and economic. 


“The submissions made herein are an 
attempt to bring to this conference the 
views of those who will directly pay the 
freight charges which will constitute the 
revenues of the steamship companies op- 
erating in the St. Lawrence Seaway. It 
should be pointed out that nothing here- 
in contained shall be deemed to abridge 
in any way the right of any member of 
the league to make submissions contrary 
to the views expressed herein. 


“It is the announced purpose of the 
Canadian Tolls Committee to set a toll 
rate for the use of the Seaway that will 
be ‘low enough to attract the traffic, 
yet adequate to provide revenues suffi- 
cient to pay for the cost of the Seaway.’ 
With this we are in fudamental accord 
and the basic purpose of this submission 
is to give expression to our approval of 
the aims of your committee. 


Two Basic Considerations 


“Particularly are we concerned that 
tolls must be kept as low as possible. 
In the course of his daily duty the traf- 
fic manager is continually analyzing 
the various methods of transportation 
available to the movement of his com- 
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INTERNATIONAL ; 
VIA DETROIT 
THE BUSIEST PORT ON THE GREAT LAKES 


Exporters and Importers are fast catching on that “Via Detroit’? means 
more efficient handling of their world-wide shipments. 


Strategically located on the world’s busiest waterway, Detroit has long 
enjoyed continued growth in the volume of tonnage handled. Fast, 
safe service and lower costs are the great advantages to those who 
ship “Via Detroit”. 


And Detroit is on the move to maintain its Seaway leadership. The 
Port of Detroit Commission has plans to provide the best docking 
space and cargo handling facilities on the Lakes; plans which assure 
Detroit of remaining “First on the Fourth Seacoast’. 





Profit from an experience in carefree shipping. Check Detroit before 


you ship. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


PORT OF DETROIT COMMISSION 


2400 Guardian Bidg. . CARLIS J. STETTIN, DIRECTOR ° Detroit 26, Michigan 
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pal y's product in order that the raw 
ma'erials inbound and finished products 
oulpound may move with the best pos- 
sibie service and at the lowest possible 
co There are inherent advantages in 
the different modes of transportation 
ut the two basic considerations which 
must be considered along with the best 
method of carriage are service and cost. 


service. For many years there has 
en service available between Great 
Lakes ports on a toll-free basis and huge 
quantities of raw materials have moved 
in this service. For many years also, 
there has been a direct service available 
nm a restricted draught basis between 
the Great Lakes and overseas markets 
on a toll-free basis. During recent years 
this direct service, through the present 
St. Lawrence canal system, has increased 
greatly, partly no doubt in anticipation 
and preparation for the opening of the 
Seaway but partly through a natural in- 
‘rease aS the benefits of this specialized 
service were recognized by overseas ves- 
sel operators. 


“Members of the league look forward 
to the opening of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way in anticipation of even better serv- 
ice by way of more frequent sailings to 
and from more ports, as well as the in- 
reased availability of more specialized 
and varied equipment. The toll rate set 
will have a direct bearing on the type 
and the extent of the shipping service 
which will be available to the public 
after the opening of the Seaway. 

Cost. Over the years of operation 

f the St. Lawrence Canal system and 
the Welland Canal a traffic pattern has 
emerged on a toll-free basis. Trade estab- 
lished on this basis has been patronized 
in heavy volume, particularly between 
the Great Lakes via the Welland Canal. 
Undoubtedly, a new trade pattern will 
evolve with the opening of the Seaway, 
nd caution must be exercised when tolls 
ire established not to adversely affect 

e present movement between the lakes. 


Choice of Transport Facility 


Once tolls are established and their 
impact passed on to shippers and receiv- 
ers in the freight charges assessed by the 
water carriers, the traffic managers will 
make their decision as to what transpor- 
tation facility to use. Oftentimes there 
is a delicate balance between alternative 
modes of transportation. This is partic- 
larly true in our vital bulk commodi- 

of grain and ore. 


Competing methods of carriage are 
inxious to share the available business 
a fraction of a cent has been known 
sway the business one way or the 
er 
It is the traffic manager constantly 
ilyzing service and costs on behalf of 
company who will ultimately deter- 
1e if the correct tolls have been as- 
ed on the St. Lawrence Seaway. The 
ue takes the position that only the 
est of tolls will encourage the maxi- 
m use of this great new artery of 
imerce. 
The submission§ made herein are of a 
‘neral nature. It is our understanding 
t the committee will afford us the op- 


tunity of making further representa- 
is.” 


Sorvice Orders Continued 


\uthority granted to the New York 
C ntral, the Lackawanna, the Delaware 
Hudson, and the Erie railroads to 


LATE NEWS 


serve certain points on the New York, 
Ontario & Western Railroad, which end- 
ed operation on March 29 as a result of 
a court order, has been extended from 
September 30 to March 31, 1958. 

The authorizations previously were 
made in service orders Nos. 916, 917, 918 
and 919 (T.W., April 6, p. 51, and June 
8, p. 54). The extensions of time were au- 
thorized in amendment No. 1 to each of 
those orders, issued by the Commission, 
division 3. 


Waterways Freight Bureau 
Moves to Make Effective 


4 Per Cent Rate Increase 


The member carriers of the Water- 
ways Freight Bureau having previ- 
ously decided to increase _ their 
freight rates by 4 per cent, the two 
tariff publishing agents of the bureau 
have proceeded with procedural 
steps leading to the publishing of 
the increase effective by November 1. 


Steps taken on behalf of the member 
carriers include the docketing by the bu- 
reau of a public hearing on the proposal, 
and the filing of special permission ap- 
plication for authority to depart from 
the Commission's tariff publishing rules. 
The proposal was docketed as No. 1280A 
by the bureau. 


Wesley A. Rogers and Clarence E. 
Becker, agents for the carrier members, 
filed with the Commission their special 
permission applications No. 5 and No. 
26, respectively, asking the Commission 
for authority to depart from the tariff 
publishing rules to put in force, on statu- 
tory notice, tariffs publishing the pro- 
posed increase. 


Agent Rogers asked for permission to 
publish for his carriers a “Tariff of 
Increased Barge Rates and Charges No. 
1-A,” together with supplements there- 
to and reissues thereof, which “will 
provide for a general increase in barge- 
load rates of 4 per cent over existing 
rate levels and, will supersede and 
carry forward the 5 per cent general 
increase as now provided for in “Tariff 
of Increased Barge Rates and Charges 
No. 1.” 


Connecting Link Supplements 


The latter tariff, Agent Rogers said, 
Was now on file with the Commission. 
Tariff 1-A increases would be made 
applicable to members’ rates in con- 
necting link supplements individually 
issued by them and as applied by them 
individually in their own tariffs, he 
said. 

Agent Becker sought, on behalf of car- 
riers participating in his tariffs, to ac- 
complish, in his tariffs, connecting refer- 
ences to Agent Rogers’ tariff No. 1-A. 


“The authority hereinabove sought is 
requested to continue until the further 
order of the Commission, and is respect- 
fully requested to include relief from the 
rules respecting number of supplements 
and volume of supplemented matter so 
far as publication in the first instance is 
concerned,” the application stated. “Ap- 
plicants represent that publication here- 
under, other than said “Tariff of In- 
creased Barge Rates and Charges No. 
1-A,’ will be made in consecutively num- 
bered supplements to tariffs of the in- 
dividually affected water carriers. 
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“As grounds for the tariff publishing 
relief sought, it is respectfully repre- 
sented: 

“(1) The cost of material, labor and 
supplies continues to increase and it has 
become necessary to increase present 
rates and charges by 4 per cent at this 
time and at the earliest possible moment 
to partially offset such increasing costs, 
to the extent that is possible. 

“(2) To make such increases by a re- 
issue of each rate in each tariff of each 
water carrier involved would greatly and 
unnecessarily delay the needed revenue, 
requiring as it would the reissue of each 
tariff involved, a number of which are 
now in various stages of reissue. 


“(3) Steps have been taken to bring 
references to such tables as involved in 
tariff No. 1-A, forward. One such ex- 
ample is seen in member line Union 
Barge Line Corp., I.C.C. No. 16, effective 
June 25, 1957, which brought up the 
‘tariff No. 1’ 5 per cent increases which 
were applied by master tariff reference 
in March, 1957. Other examples exist 
and applicants represent they will bring 
all of their increases up at the earliest 
moment it is practical.” 


(See earlier story on page 33) 


Rate Increases of Southern 
Motor Carriers Protested 


As Preferential, Prejudicial 


The Commission has been asked 
to suspend and investigate tariffs of 
the Southern Motor Carriers Rate 
Conference naming a 5 per cent in- 
crease on certain traffic between 
points in the south and east, effec- 
tive September 30. 


The tariffs asailed are supplement No. 
120 to MF-I.C.C. 614 and supplement No. 
47 to tariff MF-I.C.C. 893; also supple- 
ment No. 121 to MF-I.C.C. 614, supple- 
ment No. 12 to MF-I.C.C. 894 and sup- 
plement No. 81 to MF-I.C.C. 682. 

With respect to the first two men- 
tioned tariffs, the Chattanooga Manu- 
facturers’ Association said these publi- 
cations, increased class rates from Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., to eastern points without 
a similar increase from points in Geor; 
gia, North Carolina and Virginia. 

Under the new tariffs, the association 
said, the rates from Chattanooga to 
Washington, D.C., as an example, would 
be increased from $3.54 a 100 pounds to 
$3.73 on shipments of less than 2,000 
pounds, with no increase in the rate 
from Rossville, Ga., or an increase of 19 
cents, while the rate from Rossville 
would remain $3.54, although Rossville 
was subject to the same base rates as 
Chattanooga on shipments to and from 
the east. 

The same condition existed to points 
in Delaware, New Jersey and other 
points in Maryland, also other points in 
Pennsylvania, and to the majority of 
other New York points, the association 
said. 

“It is not understood why the rates are 
increased from Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
other points in Tennessee and not simi- 
larly increased from points in Georgia, 
North and South Carolina and Virginia,” 
it said. “It is alleged that if these rates 
are allowed to become effective it will 
result in unreasonable, unjust and dis- 
criminatory rates in violation of sec- 
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tions 216(b) and 216(d) of Part II of 
the interstate commerce act.” 


Rates to and From Alabama 


In a joint protest, the Georgia-Ala- 
bama Textile Textile Traffic Association 
and Alabama Textile Manufacturers 
Association registered their objections to 
all of the mentioned tariff publications. 

In these tariffs, protestants said, the 
respondents had arbitrarily and with- 
out justification increased their less- 
truckload rates and/or any quantity rates 
by 5 per cent on all shipments moving 
between all points in the tariffs. 

For example, they said, supplements 
No. 121 to MF-I.C.C. No. 614 provided 
that the increase would apply on traffic 
moving between pcints in Alabama and 
all points in Delaware, Connecticut, 
District of Columbia, Maine. Maryland. 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio (eastern), Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia. 

No increase was published on like ship- 
ments moving to or from the states of 
Georgia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina or Virginia when moving from or 
to points in Delaware, District of Co- 
lumbia, Maryland, New Jersey, eastern 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia and West 
Virginia, as well as certain points in 
New York, they said. 

“Your petitioners respectfully aver,” 
they said, “that the publications pro- 
tested herein violate the provisions of 
the interstate commerce act in that they 
are unjust and unreasonable and sub- 
ject traffic moving to and from Alabama 
to unjust discrimination and unreason- 
able prejudice and are therefore unlaw- 
ful. 

“There is presently pending before the 
Commission in docket No. MC-C-2015, 
Southern Motor Rate Increases—1956, 
an investigation as to the non-applica- 
tion of the 6 per cent general increase 
which also involves the very same in- 
terterritorial traffic under consideration 
in the instant petition. 

“The investigation in MC-C-2015, has 
been underway for almost a year, one 
hearing having been held and others 
postponec from time to time at the 
request of respondents herein. By pe- 
tition dated August 22, 1957, Mr. 
Reuben G. Crim, attorney for respond- 
ents herein, petitioned this Commission 
for discontinuance of the investigation 
im MC-C-2015 and cancellation of the 
proceedings therein.” 


Hearings on Express Rate 
Advance Changed, Assigned 


A hearing on a petition of the Railway 
Express Agency for an increase of 15 
per cent in its rates and charges, in- 
cluding classification charges, earlier 
assigned for October 7 in Washington, 
D.C., has been postponed until October 
14, in Washington. It will be conducted 
by Examiner John A. Russell. 

The R.E.A.’s petition for increases 
stated that the agency did not propose 
to increase charges on milk, cream, daily 
newspapers and human remains, or pro- 
tective charges on carload traffic (T.W., 
July 27, p. 23). 

In addition to the Washington hear- 
ing, the Commission also announced 
that hearings in the proceeding, Ex 
Parte No. 210, Increased Express Rates 
and Charges, 1957, would be held before 
Examiner Russell as follows: 

November 6, at the Angebilt hotel, 


Orlando, Fla.; November 12, at the 
Hotel Reese-Wilmond, Harlingen, Tex., 
and on November 18 in the Federal 
Office Building, Civic Center, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


Plan to Transfer Seaway 
Corp. to Commerce Dep’t 


Reported by Sen. Potter 


Senator Potter, of Michigan, said 
on September 19 that he had been 
informed on “reliable authority” that 
President Eisenhower was planning 
to issue “momentarily” an executive 
order transferring jurisdiction over 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Develop- 
ment Corp. from the Department of 
the Army to the Department of 
Commerce. 


Senator Potter made public a copy of 
a letter he wrote on the subject to the 
President, saying Seaway supporters had 
“foreboding” over any such change and 
that he must protest any such plan. 

The “net effect” of the reported plan, 
Senator Potter declared, would be to 
“give the eastern railroads a voice in 
policy-making over the Seaway.” He said 
the railroads, which fought authoriza- 
tion of the waterway for decades, were 
seeking through this means to obtain “a 
stranglehold” over the Seaway in order 
to “choke off” transportation competi- 
tion. 


In addition, the Senator said, any 
transfer in the present jurisdictional au- 
thority over the development corpora- 
tion “is bound to delay and hamper work 
now under way.” Such a delay, he 
said, Canada was “criticizing” the United 
States for the speed of its construction. 


“I urge that any move to alter the 
status of the Seaway Corp. be brought 
under public scrutiny and the scrutiny 
of Congress,” Senator Potter told the 
President. “The legislation, as I under- 
stand it, does authorize the President 
to move the corporation from one ex- 
ecutive department to another but I 
earnestly hope you will review the mat- 
ter once more before acting.” 

President Eisenhower, by executive or- 
der, gave the Secretary of the Army 
jurisdiction over the development corpo- 
ration, which is charged with the over-all 
supervision of the construction, main- 
tenance and operation of the United 
States portion of the St. Lawrence water- 
way. The actual construction work is 
being directed by the Army Engineers. 

Under the plan reported by Senator 
Potter, the jurisdiction would be trans- 
ferred to the Secretary of Commerce by 
a new executive order. 

Senator Potter told the President that 
enemies of the Seaway “have never given 
up” and that he was sure the railroads 
“triggered” the transfer plan, especially 
the eastern carriers. He said the New 
New York Central, Pennsylvania and 
Baltimore and Ohio railroads “led the 
destructive effort,” and added: 


“In the years preceding passage of the 
Seaway act, the Association of American 
Railroads contributed vast sums to an 
anti-Seaway lobby which agitated cease- 
lessly . . . Observers at that time were 
of the opinion that the railroads crassly 
overstepped the legal boundaries govern- 
ing lobbying.” 


Since passage of the act, Sen itor 
Potter continued, enemies of the Sea way 
“have pressured the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to set discrimina'ory 
freight storage charges at Lake ports 
which might benefit from Seaway traf- 
fic.” 

He added that “only a week ago, when 
proposed Seaway tolls came under study 
at a conference in Chicago, the railroad 
interests used every means in their 
power to boost Seaway tolls, in the hope 
of nullifying the Seaway as a competi- 
tor.” 


“I am confident,” Senator Potter con- 
cluded, “that you would wish to con- 
sider well the implications of the pro- 
posed (executive! order.” 


Carloadings Totaled 741,147 
In Week Ended September 14 


Loading of revenue freight for the 
week ended September 14 totaled 741,147 
cars, the Association of American Rail- 
roads announced. This was a decrease 
of 79,702 cars or 9.7 per cent below the 
corresponding week in 1956, and a de- 
crease Of 76,087 cars or 9.3 per cent be- 
low the corresponding week in 1955. 


Loadings in the week ended September 
14 were 95,029 cars or 14.7 per cent above 
the preceding holiday week. 


Coal loading amounted to 143,270 cars 
a decrease of 6,508 cars below the cor- 
responding week a year ago, but an in- 
crease of 24,041 cars above the preced- 
ing week this year, said the AAR, 
adding: 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 353,- 
311 cars, a decrease of 39,146 cars below the 
corresponding week last year, but an in- 
crease of 45,247 cars above the preceding 
week. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload 
freight totaled 56,242 cars, a decrease of 5,- 
979 cars below the corresponding week in 
1956, byt an increase of 8,936 cars above 4 
week ago. 

Grain and grain products loadings totaled 
46,537 cars, a decrease of 7,835 cars below 
the corresponding week in 1956, but an in- 
crease of 8,415 cars above the preceding week 
this year. In the Western Districts, grain 
and grain products loadings for the week of 
September 14 totaled 28,714 cars, a decrease 
of 5,789 cars below the corresponding 19% 
week, but an increase of 5,222 cars above she 
preceding week. 

Livestock loading amounted to 89% 
cars, a decrease of 4,970 cars below the cor- 
responding week in 1956, but an increase o! 
1,467 cars above the preceding week this 
year. In the Western Districts, loading 0! 
livestock for the week o: September I 
totaled 7,075 cars, a decrease of 3,317 cam 
below the corresponding week a year ag 
but an increase of 1,215 cars above tir 
preceding week. 


Forest products loadings totaled 39,37 
cars, @ decrease of 9,100 cars below a yea! 
ago, but an increase of 5,083 cars above 4 
week ago. 


Ore loading amounted to 83,095 cars, a de- 
crease Of 5,626 cars below last year, but an 
increase of 1,170 cars above last week. 

Coke loading amounted to 10,381 cars, 4 
decrease oO! 1,958 cars beiow a year ago, bul 
an increase of 670 cars above a week ago 


All districts reported decreases compared 
with the corresponding week in 1956. Al 
reported decreases compared with the cor- 
responding week in 1955, except the Poca- 
hontas. 


Cumulative Loadings 


1957 1956 1955 
Four weeks of Jan. 2,565,299 2,712,773 
Four weeks of Feb. 2,615,825 2,750,654 
Five weeks of Mar. 3,446,351 3,516,776 
Four weeks of Apr. 2,695,795 2,970,845 
Four weeks of May 2,887,740 3,115,415 
Five weeks of June 3,630,500 3,862,583 
Four weeks of July 2,707,091 2,396,583 


WW WWW 
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Five weeks of Aug. 3,736,145 3,679,917 
679,651 
820,849 


Total 25,672,011 26,526,046 26,298 117 
# Revised [Previously reported as 648,391] 


Week of Sept. 7 2 646,118 
Week of Sept. 14 741,147 
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* hone ry nald Klauber, Station Sales Manager of Associated Artists Productions, Inc., tells: 


yjtaled 39 


ars above ‘Why Popeye had to race to Texas!”’ 


5 cars, a dt 

amok Mg -ids were clamoring, advertising sponsors waiting! A “We could not run this business as economically without 
0,381 cars, ! TV station's popularity — and profits — were at stake! Air Express ! 
ear ago 


week ag As usually happens, when KDUB-TV in Lubbock, Texas, “A 15-lb. shipment, New York to Lubbock, Texas, costs 

io ab lly signed up Popeye—one of America’s hottest daytime only $9.47 with Air Express — $1.36 less than any other 
_ ygrams —they needed those films in a real hurry ! complete air service. 

So we raced Popeye there — via Air Express ! “What's more, Air Express uses radio-controlled trucks 

But launching a TV cartoon series is only a small part co rush many of our shipments to and from airports — and, 

2504 651 our story. We use Air Express for 50,000 theater dates whenever necessary, a private wire system to trace shipments 

oon 17 our full-length feature films — with only 600 prints! instantly. It really pays to use Air Express regularly!” 


2,756 353 
3,045 917 


Be —_— @& Air Express a 


817 23 
os 30 YEARS OF GETTING THERE FIRST via U.S. Scheduled Airlines 


648,391 ] CALL AIR EXPRESS ... divisionof RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
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Doing things well 
and in a big way 


Obviously, the happy fellow on the right 
is expressing The Milwaukee Road’: 
adeptness at providing complete trans- 
portation service, both freight and pas- 
senger. But you can think of that wide, 
wide reach as symbolic of something 
else—the great extent of Milwaukee 
Road service. 

Some folks probably don’t realize how 
BIG The Milwaukee Road is. It’s the 
third biggest railroad in the country in 
route miles. It extends across two-thirds 
of the nation. Its 10,629 miles of line di- 
rectly serve 12 states—one-fourth of the 
states of the Union. 


In addition to the region it serves with 
its own rails, the Milwaukee serves a 
much larger area through its strong con- 
nections. In fact, it is a fair statement 
that over its own lines and in as- 
sociation with other railroads, the Mil- 
waukee serves the whole country. 


Rich in experience 


Of course BIGNESS alone doesn’t nec- 
essarily make a railroad a top-notch 
carrier. There have to be other quali- 
ties. Wide experience is one, and the 
Milwaukee is rich in that. 

Freightwise, for example, the Milwau- 
kee isn’t an “all our eggs in one bas- 
ket’”’ railroad. It isn’t a manufactured 
goods line, a coal line, a lumber line, 
a ‘“‘granger’’ line, an ore line. It is all 
of these and many more, because Mil- 
waukee Road territory is among the 
most diversified of any railroad’s. It in- 
cludes some of the nation’s greatest 
manufacturing and distributing centers. 
It embraces much of the country’s 
“bread basket.’’ Within it lie some of 
the most important mineral-producing 
areas. It ranks high in the production 
of lumber and other forest products. 


With such diversity, it is small won- 
der that the Milwaukee has acquired 
the widest kind of experience in hauling 
every conceivable kind of freight in 
great quantities—and incidentally that 
experience runs back more than a cen- 
tury. 

Good people, too 


As a passenger carrier, the Milwau- 
kee has a world of ‘‘know how’’ too. On 
every one of the many fine passenger 
trains the Milwaukee Road operates, it 
is evident in a variety of ways—extra 
comforts, a friendly atmosphere and 
of course, those justly famous Milwau- 
kee Road meals. 


To be good, a railroad also has to have 
first class facilities and real esprit de 
corps among its people. As to facilities 
and equipment, the Milwaukee is 100 
per cent modern. As to people—well, 
you'd look a long time to find a group 
of people as friendly and eager to serve 
as Milwaukee Road men and women. 
There’s a good reason why we’re known 
as “‘the friendly Railroad of the friend- 
ly West.’’ 

In short, The Milwaukee Road’s not 
only pretty BIG, but we think pretty 
GOOD. If you haven’t done so, try us 
and find out for yourself. 
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on the one hand 
we provide passengers with 
the latest refinements... 


Delightful innovations such as Dome Diners, Super 
Domes and Skytop Lounges. Economies such as 
Touralux sleepers. Traveling in Pullmans or in 
reclining chair lounge coaches, you enjoy famous 
Milwaukee Road meals and friendly service. 
Choose the Super Dome HIAWATHAS between 
Chicago and the Pacific Northwest, or the Western 
“Cit1Es”’ Streamliners to and from Colorado and 
California. You'll have a happy, restful trip. 
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on the other hand 
we provide shippers with fast, 
dependable freight service 


With 100% diesel and electric power, with three 
strategically located “‘push-button’’ yards, with 
modern communications and highly specialized 
equipment, The Milwaukee Road is able—and 
determined—to satisfy the needs of any shipper. 
Ask your nearest Milwaukee Road agent for details. 
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Headquarters: Union Station, Chicago 64, Ill. — 
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‘Free Dunnage’ Allowance 
To Be Set at 2,000 Pounds 


The amount of dunnage used by ship- 
pers to make carload freight safe for 
transportation, which is carried free of 
charge by the railroads, is slated to be 
increased from 500 to 2,000 pounds 
shortly. 

By recent approval of subject No. 59 
on joint docket No. 181 of the rail classi- 
fication committees, executives of railroad 
members have authorized amendment to 
Rule 30, section 2 (a) and Note 2 thereto, 
and section 3, of Uniform Freight Classi- 
fication No. 4 and Consolidated Freight 
Classification No. 21 to provide an allow- 
ance of actual weight up to 2,000 pounds 
for dunnage used in closed and/or open 
cars when such material is required for 
safe transportation of the shipments. 


Carried under the same subject on 
docket 181 and also approved, is an 
amendment eliminating “racks” from 
Rule 11 of the two classifications. 

Rule 11 as presently worded provides 
that racks, along with temporary block- 
ing, standards; strips, or similar brac- 
ing, dunnage or supports, when used 
should be charged for as provided in 
Rule 30. 

A spokesman for the western classi- 
fication committee has reported that 
publication of the amendments is being 
temporarily delayed to allow the carriers 
to review their exceptions to Rule 30. 
Some individual railroad tariffs, he ex- 
plained, provide for free carriage of dun- 
nage in excess of 500 pounds, but less 
than 2,000 pounds, and the railroads 
would probably desire to cancel such ex- 
ceptions to allow shippers to take ad- 
vantage of the proposed greater allow- 
ance. 

Among the reasons stated for the in- 
crease in allowance is competition from 
trucks where little or no dunnage is re- 
quired for shipment and the advantage 
accorded shippers using (DF) damage 

» cars which contain dunnage as an 
ntegral part of the car. 


A.W.A. to Hold Its 67th 
Convention March 10-13 


The sixty-seventh annual convention 
the American Warehousemen’s As- 
iation will be held at the Adolphus 


| | tel, Dallas, Tex., on March 10-13, it 


been announced by Raymond King, 
sident of the A.W.A. 


he two A.W.A. divisions, National 
ociation of Refrigerated Warehouses 
i the A.W.A. Merchandise Division, 
| hold several general sessions, as well 
conducting independent programs. 
More than 750 warehousemen from all 
| rts of the country are expected to at- 
tind. 
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Motor Contract Carriers to File Data 
With I.C.C. to Determine Their Status 


Commission Sends Questionnaire to All Contract Carriers Requiring 


Detailed Description of Their Operations. Action Made Necessary 
By Changed Definition of ‘Contract Carrier’ in Public Law 85-163. 


The Commission on September 18 
ordered all motor carriers of pas- 
sengers and property holding con- 
tract carrier permits issued on or 
before August 22 to file verified state- 
ments by October 23 in response to 
a Commission questionnaire sent 
with the order to determine which 
carriers might continue as “con- 
tract” carriers under a_ recent 
amendment to the interstate com- 
merce act. 


The Commission was directed by Con- 
gress (Public Law 85-163) to examine all 
outstanding contract carrier permits to 
determine conformity with the new defi- 
nition of “contract carriage” (T.W., Aug. 
31. p. 28). The action followed a confer- 
ence with shipper and carrier representa- 
tives (T.W., Sept. 7, p- 23). 

“On or before February 18, 1958, the 
Commission may institute proceedings 
either on its own initiative, upon appli- 
cation of a permit holder, or upon com- 
plaint of an interested party, to revoke 
contract carrier permits and issue in ex- 
change common carrier certificates for 
those carriers whose operations are found 
to be ‘common’ rather than ‘contract’ 
carriage under the amended definitions,” 
the Commission said in a news release 
late September 18, adding: 

“The certificates issued in exchange 
for the permits, as provided by the re- 
cent amendment, will authorize trans- 
portation ‘of the same commodities be- 
tween the same points or within the 
same territory as authorized in the 
permit.’ 

“In addition to the questionnaire, all 
interstate contract carriers have been 
sent an application (form BOR-96, Ap- 
plication for Motor Carrier Certificate 
in Lieu of Permit) which may be used 
to request conversion of operating au- 
thority from contract to common carrier 
status. Such applications may be proc- 
essed through verified statements or by 
informal conferences without oral hear- 
ings. 

“Notice of all proceedings looking to- 
ward the conversion of permits will be 
published in the Federal Register and an 
opportunity will be given any interested 





See Late News, Pages 15, 17 
and 18, for other transporta- 
tion news developments. 





person to become a party to the proceed- 
ing either in support or in opposition to 
the conversion. 

“The new definition of a contract car- 
rier is any person who ‘engages in trans- 
portation by motor vehicle of passengers 
or property in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, for compensation, under continu- 
ing contracts with one person or a 
limited number of persons either (a) for 
the furnishing of transportation services 
through the assignment of motor ve- 
hicles for a continuing period of time to 
the exclusive use of each person served or 
(b) for the furnishing of transportation 
services designed to meet the distinct 
need of each individual customer.’ ” 

Accompanying the Commission’s order 
Was a two-page “Notice to All Contract 
Carriers of Property and Passengers,” 
the questionnaire, 2 copy of the applica- 
tion (form BOR-96) for a motor car- 
rier certificate in lieu of a permit, and 
the text of the amendments to the inter- 
state commerce act which changed the 
definition of “contract carrier.” 


Text of Notice 


The text of the Commission’s notice 
which accompanied the order follows: 

“Part II of the interstate commerce 
act has been amended, effective August 
22, 1957, as shown in the attachment to 
this notice. 

“In order to enable the Commission to 
carry out the mandate expressed in 
section 212(c) of the act and to aid it in 
determining whether operations now be- 
ing conducted pursuant to outstanding 
permits are those of a contract carrier 
or common carrier engaged in transpor- 
tation for hire, in interstate or foreign 
commerce, all carriers now holding per- 
mits as contract carriers are required, by 
the attached order, to fill out the en- 
closed questionnaire and return it to 
the Secretary, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Washington 25, D.C., not 
later than October 23, 1957. 

“If a carrier desires conversion under 
this section of its permit outstanding as 
of August 22, 1957, an application may 
be filed by the permit holder. For this 
purpose, an appropriate application form 
for issuance of a certificate in lieu of a 
permit is enclosed. This form, BOR-96, 
incorporates by reference the responses to 
the questionnaire to be used as a basis 
for processing those applications in which 
it may not be necessary to hold an oral 
hearing. The questionnaire should be 
filled out carefully with this in mind. 


“Notice of all proceedings looking to- 
ward the revocation of permits issued on 
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or before August 22, 1957, and the issu- 
ance of certificates of public convenience 
and necessity in lieu thereof, will be 
published in the Federal Register, and 
an opportunity will be afforded any in- 
terested person to become a party to any 
such proceeding either in support of or 
in opposition to the conversion. All such 
proceedings will be made the subject of 
a formal hearing, or other appropriate 
handling with the consent of the inter- 
ested parties. In appropriate cases, it 
may be possible to process the appli- 
cation on the basis of verified statements 
submitted by the applicant, or by in- 
formal conferences. An applicant seek- 
ing conversion under section 212(c) must 
show that operations conducted (1) do 
not fall within the amended definition 
of a contract carrier, (2) are those of a 
common carrier, and (3) are otherwise 
lawful. 


“No application under section 212(c) 
to issue a certificate authorizing the 
transportation, as a common carrier by 
motor vehicle, of the same commodities, 
between the same points or within the 
same territory as authorized in a permit 
outstanding on August 22, 1957, can be 
accepted for filing after February 18, 
1958. 


“Tf a contract carrier regards his motor 
carrier operations, in interstate or foreign 
commerce, as falling within the amended 
definition, he need not file an application 
seeking a certificate in lieu of a permit, 
but the Commission, may, on its own 
initiative, or by complaint of an inter- 
ested person other than the holder of 
the permit, institute a proceeding by the 
same date, February 18, 1958, looking to- 
ward the revocation of the outstanding 
permit and issuance of a certificate. 
Whether the contract carrier does, or 
does not, choose to file an application, 
the questionnaire must be filled out and 
returned. 


“The district supervisor of the Bureau 
of Motor Carriers in the district in which 
the reporting carrier or applicant is 
located may be called upon for assistance 
in completing the questionnaire and ap- 
plication.” 


L.C.C. Questionnaire 


The list of questions to which answers 
were required by the Commission was 
headed: “Questionnaire to aid in deter- 
mining whether reporting contract car- 
rier remains such under definition as 
revised by amendment of section 203(a) 
(15) of the interstate commerce act, 
August 22, 1957.” 


The list of questions carried the fur- 
ther statement that all holders of con- 
tract carrier permits issued on or be- 
fore August 22 were required to “and 
must respond to this questionnaire and 
return it to the Commission on or be- 
fore October 23, 1957,” with this addition: 

“Failure to answer this questionnaire 
may subject the carrier to the penal- 
ties provided under section 222(g) of the 
interstate commerce act.” 


That section of the act, among other 
things, subjects any motor carrier, bro- 
ker, or other person, or any officer, 
agent, employe or representative wilfully 
failing or refusing to make a required 
report to the Commission to a fine for 
each offense of not more than $5,000. 

The sheets bearing the questions pro- 
vide space for the answers, with the 
instruction that attachments should be 


added if additional space is needed to 
answer. 


Questions to Be Answered 


The questions were as follows: 

(1) Your name and address ‘include 
trade name if any). 

(2) List your I.C.C. permit number(s) 
(include sub-numbered permits and 
dates of issue). List separately I.C.C. 
certificate(s) held by you (if any). 

(3) Does any carrier controlling, con- 
trolled by, or under common contro] or 
management with you, hold authority 
to operate as a carrier in interstate or 
foreign commerce? (If answer is “Yes,” 
identify the other person(s) or firm(s) 
and describe the nature and extent of 
such affiliation, amount of control, and 
scope of operations conducted by af- 
filiate; list certificate(s) or permit(s) by 
number, date of issue, and, name of the 
person(s) or firm(s) to whom certifi- 
cate(s) or permit(s) has been issued.) 

(4) Describe your operations, both 
commodity-wise and territorially during 
the period July 1 to August 31, 1957, 
inclusive, in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, under the permit(s) listed in 
(2) above. You may employ a longer 
period of time than indicated if neces- 
Sary to adequately describe your serv- 
ice. If your operations are seasonal, 
describe the operations conducted during 
your last previous season. If your an- 
Swer covers a period other than July 
1 to August 31, 1957, state the period 
covered. 

(5) List the names and addresses of 
the persons or firms with whom you 
have currently effective individual con- 
tinuing contracts or agreements for 
motor transportation of property (or 
passengers) in interstate or foreign com- 
merce. 

(6) What was the average number 
of vehicles (count tractor-trailer com- 
bination as a single unit) operated dur- 
ing the period July 1 to October 1, 1957, 
in the transportation of property (or 
passengers) in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, in the conduct of the operation (s) 
authorized by the permit(s) shown in 
(2) above. If your operations are sea- 
sonal, indicate the period covered and 
the average number of vehicles you op- 
erated during your last previous season. 
(Indicate the number of vehicles owned 
and the number leased.) 


(7) For the period July 1 to October 1, 
1957, what was the average number of 
vehicles listed in (6) above, if any, as- 
signed for a continuing period of time, 
to the exclusive use of each person served 
during that period. Indicate the name 
of the shipper and the average number 
of units devoted to each shipper’s ex- 
clusive use. 


(8) Are the transportation services 
furnished by you designed to meet the 
distinct need of each individual custo- 
mer? If answer is “Yes”, indicate in 
what respects. 


(9) Do you regard your operations as 
those of a contract carrier as defined 
under section 203(a) (15) of the interstate 
commerce act as amended August 22, 
1957? If answer is “Yes”, indicate in 
what respects, other than those covered 
by questions (7) and (8) you consider 
your operations to fall within the 
amended definition of a contract carrier. 

(10) If answer to (9) is “No”, indicate: 
(a) In what respects your present oper- 
ations do not conform to the amended 
definition of a contract carrier; and (b) 
in what respects your present operations 
are those of a common carrier. 
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(11) Are the services which you 0 
perform available, under a contin ‘ing 
contract, to any member of the pv bli: 
having shipments moving within the 
scope of your authority, subject onl) y 
shipper acceptance of your charges 

(12) Set forth below any additiona) ip. 
formation which you believe migh! t& 
helpful to the Commission in determin. 
ing whether any change should be mace 
in your present status as a contract car. 
rier by motor vehicle. 

The questionnaire form then provide 
for verification of the truth and correct. 
ness of the statements made in reply 
the questions, and an instruction that 
if the carrier does not consider himself , 
contract carrier and desires to apply fo 
a certificate as a common carrier in lig 
of his present permit, he should complet 
the application form BOR-96. 


Further Instructions 


The question sheets then carry thi 
further set of instructions: 

“1. The questionnaire should be care- 
fully and completely filled out by type- 
writer, but if made out in neat hand- 
writing, in ink, it will be accepted. The 
entire form may be printed or mimeo- 
graphed if the prescribed form is fol- 
lowed in all particulars, including d- 
mensions of the paper. 

“2. The original questionnaire proper); 
verified must be mailed to the Secre- 
tary, Interstate Commerce Commission 
Washington 25, D.C., and one true cop 
thereof, must be furnished the distric: 
director of the Bureau of Motor Car- 
riers located in the district wherein the 
reporting carrier is domiciled. 

“3. If the space provided in the form 
is insufficient, use plain white paper 
of the same dimensions as the form, t 
complete any answer. When the answe 
is carried forward, write in the blani 
Space: See attached sheet 1 (‘or 2, 3, 4 
etc.). 

“4. Assistance in answering the ques- 
tionnaire may be had from any dis- 
trict supervisor of the Bureau of Moto 
Carriers. Before requesting assistance 
however, the reporting carrier should 
prepare a rough draft copy of the ques- 
tionnaire to be used as a basis for the 
district supervisor’s suggestions. In view 
of the fact that the district supervisor’ 
duties frequently call him away from hi 
office, interviews for this purpose should 
be arranged in advance. 

“5. Additional copies of this question- 
naire may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary of the Commission, Washington 2% 
D.C., or from any district supervisor.” 


Transport Tax Ruling Deals 
With Rail ‘Storage Charge’ 


A ruling (Rev. Rul. 57-405) that the 
federal tax on the transportation o! 
property applies to the amount paid to é 
railroad for storage, beyond free time. 0! 
cars containing explosives or other dan- 
gerous articles which are held on its 
tracks. 

The text of the ruling follows: 

“A railroad company, under a specific 
provision of its tariff, assesses a storie 
charge for each day that cars contain: 
ing explosives or other dangerous article 
are held on its tracks beyond the fret 
time allowed. This storage charge x- 
crues concurrently with a demurr ig 
charge. For purposes of the excise al 
on transportation of property, sect oD 
143.1 of Regulations 113, made applice bit 
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to une 1954 Code by Treasury Decision 
60 1, C.B. 1954—2, 47, defines the term 
‘ty nsportation’ to include accessorial 
services furnished in connection with a 
transportation movement such as, among 
other things, demurrage and similar 
services and facilities. Held, such haz- 
ardous storage constitutes an accessorial 
service furnished in connection with the 
taxable transportation movement of ex- 
plosives and other dangerous articles. Ac- 
cordingly, the tax on the transportation 
of property, imposed by section 4271(a) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, 
applies to the amount paid to a carrier 
for such hazardous storage.” 


Harris, Hutchinson, Others 
Scheduled to Speak at 
Short Line Annual Meeting 


Representative Harris, of Arkansas, 
chairman of the House committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce, will 
address the legislative committee of 
the American Short Line Railroad 
Association the day before the an- 
nual meeting of the association in 
the Jung hotel in New Orleans, La., 
October 1-2. 


The meeting of the legislative com- 
mittee, and of other committees will be 
held September 30. The announcement 
of Mr. Harris’ appearance before the 
committee was made in Washington by 
J. M. Hood, president of the association. 

In addition to the legislative commit- 
tee, the operating-mechanical committee 
and traffic committee also will hold their 
meetings on September 30. The associa- 
tion’s present board of directors will 
meet also on that day. A meeting of the 
new board members is scheduled to fol- 
low the first general session in the after- 
noon of October 1. 

Other speakers include Commissioner 
Hutchinson, who will speak at a lunch- 
eon session October 2; Francis A. 
O'Neill, chairman of the National Medi- 
ation Board; Major General E. C. R. 
Lasher, director of the Military Traffic 
Management Agency, of the Department 
of Defense; Howard W. Habermeyer, 
chairman of the Railroad Retirement 
Board, and Thomas M. Healy, a member 
of the Railroad Retirement Board. 


N.D.T.A. Executive Group 
To Meet Sept. 24 in West 


The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Defense Transportation Associa- 
tion will hold its biennial west coast 
meeting in San Francisco on Septem- 
ber 24. 

leading the group which will meet 
«th western leaders of the organization 
tc discuss policieseand programs of the 
W rldwide organization will be Clark 
Hh ingerford, national president and 
p esident of the St. Louis-San Francisco 
Rk oilroad: E. G. Plowman, chairman of 
te N.D.T.A. board and vice-president— 
' iffic of the United States Steel Corp.; 
ig. Gen. Paul F. Yount, Chief of Trans- 
rtation, US. Army, an honorary presi- 
nt of N.D.T.A.; Brig. Gen. Raymond 
Winn, director of transportation, US. 
r Force, also an honorary president, 


se Om 


and Col. Francis W. Crary, Washington, 
executive vice-president. 

Rear Admiral R. J. Arnold, honorary 
vice-president for the Navy, will be rep- 
resented by Rear Admiral Henry S. Per- 
sons, commander of the Military Sea 
Transportation Service, Pacific. 

The committee will hold its business 
session aboard the “SS. Korean Bear” of 
the Pacific Far East Lines, Inc., fleet 
at a San Francisco pier. 

Pacific Far East Lines, its president, 
Thomas E. Cuffe, and its operating vice- 
president, John R. Wagner, will be hosts 
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at a luncheon for the group aboard the 
freighter. 


In the evening, the committee will be 
guests of the San Francisco Bay Area 
chapter of N.D.T.A. at a dinner meeting 
at the San Francisco Naval Shipyard. 
Generals Yount and Winn and Mr. 
Hungerford will speak briefly at the 
meeting, at which Herbert Stallings, 
chapter president, will preside. 


Traffic-Transportation Society Approves 
Proposal to Create New Class of Members 


American Society, at Its Fourth Conference and Seminar, in Atlanta, 
Decides to Add ‘Contributor’ Classification. Increased Interest in 


Professionalization Program Seen. 


With evidence before it that its 
program for attainment of a recog- 
nized professional status for quali- 
fied specialists in transportation and 
traffic management was making sub- 
stantial progress, the American So- 
ciety of Traffic and Transportation, 
at its fourth transportation confer- 
ence and seminar, September 12 and 
13, in Atlanta, Ga., took action to 
increase its financial strength and 
the scope of its influence by amend- 
ing its constitution to admit a new 
class of members—‘contributors”— 
so defined as to include corporations 
or firms as well as individuals. 


General sessions of the conference and 
seminar were held in an auditorium of 
the Georgia State College of Business 
Administration. A luncheon on Septem- 
ber 12, attended by about 700 persons, 
and the annual dinner of the Society, the 
night of September 12, were held in the 
Dinkler-Plaza hotel. Commissioner Ru- 
pert L. Murphy, of the L.C.C., who was 
traffic manager of the Georgia-Alabama 
Textile Traffic Association before he be- 
came an I.C.C. member, spoke on “The 
‘Public Interest’ in Regulation of Trans- 
portation” at the luncheon. His audience 
included members of the Southeast Ship- 
pers Advisory Board, which was holding 
its one hundred nineteenth regular meet- 
ing in Atlanta that day, and members 
of the other organizations co-sponsoring 
the A.S.T.T. conference and seminar— 
the Atlanta chapters of the Association 
of L.C.C, Practitioners and National De- 
fense Transportation Association; the At- 
lanta and Georgia State College chapters 
of the Delta Nu Alpha Transportation 
Fraternity; the Southern Traffic League, 
and the Transportation Club of Atlanta. 

G. E. Bolineau, a retired rail traffic ex- 
ecutive was chairman, and C. L. Denk, 
Jr., general traffic manager of the Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, was co- 
chairman of the general committee for 
the A.S.T.T. meeting. 


New Registrar for Society 
Having received the resignation of E. 
H. Breisacher, of Philadelphia, Pa., from 
the office of registrar in which he had 
served since the inception of the Society, 
the A.S.T.T. board of directors elected as 


Doebber, Other Officers Reelected. 


the new registrar Francis P. Ryan, as- 
sistant general traffic manager of East- 
man Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., a cer- 
tificated member of the Society. Mr. 
Breisacher is general agent of the North- 
ern Pacific Railway Co., at Philadelphia. 

Louis A. Schwartz, general manager of 
the New Orleans Traffic and Transporta- 
tion Bureau, ‘was elected a member of 
the Society’s board of directors, taking 
the place of Robert Maguire, of Phila- 
delphia, manager of the traffic division 
of Atlantic Refining Co., who was not a 
candidate for reelection. 

C. J. Goodyear, of Philadelphia, special 
assistant in the traffic department of the 
National Coal Association, Washington, 
D. C., is chairman of the Society’s board 
of directors. 

Other officers reelected at the Atlanta 
conference are: Frederick A. Doebber, di- 
rector of the coal and transportation de- 
partment of Citizens Gas & Coke Util- 
ity, Indianapolis, Ind., president; Albert 
P. Heiner, vice-president—public rela- 
tions and traffic, Kaiser Steel Corp., 
Oakland, Calif., executive vice-president; 
Kenneth H. Jamieson, general traffic 
manager, Eastman Kodak Co., Roches- 
ter, vice-president and directcr of public 
relations; Frank J. Ryan, vice-president 
—sales, of Helms Express Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., vice-president; Herschel 
Hollopeter, of Terre Haute, Ind., secre- 
tary-treasurer; Virgil D. Cover, profes- 
sor of transportation at Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse, N. Y., director of educa- 
tion, and Freeman Bradford, secretary 
and general manager of the Indianapolis 
Board of Trade, general counsel. 


“The Transportation Profession” was 
the general theme of the conference and 
seminar; it was also the subject of a talk 
by Mr. Goodyear at the opening session, 
after preliminaries in which the Rev. 
Herman L. Turner, pastor of the Cove- 
nant Presbyterian Church, Atlanta, gave 
the invocation, and Acting Chairman W. 
E. Evans, of the Board of Aldermen of 
Atlanta, and President Noah Langdale, 
Jr., of the Georgia State College of Busi- 
ness Administration, welcomed the 
AS.T.T. members. 


Industrial Executives Heard 


Guest speakers in the course of the 
two-day meeting were: Hugh W. Comer, 
chairman of the board of directors of 
Avondale Cotton Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., 
who presented some philosophical obser- 
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vations of the “homespun” sort at the 
annual dinner; Robert S. Lynch, chair- 
man of the board of directors of Atlanta 
Steel Co., Atlanta, whose subject, in the 
morning session on September 13, was 
“Modern Industry Requires Well In- 
formed Directors of Transportation,” 
and Ernest Rogers, Atlanta Journal 
columnist, who offered humorous and 
whimsical comments about mankind. 

Topics of seminar discussions, in each 
of which several speakers participated, 
were: “Cooperation With Other Trans- 
portation Organizations”; “The Society’s 
Educational Program,” and “Trained 
Personnel Essential for Efficient Trans- 
portation Service.” 


“The American Society: Its Objects 
and Purposes” was the subject of a talk 
by President Doebber, in the morning 
session on September 12, and “Member- 
ship Qualifications and Opportunities” 
was a topic discussed by Ralph E. Covey, 
traffic manager of the American Sugar 
Refining Co., New York City, and mem- 
ber of the A.S.T.T. board, the afternoon 
of that day. 

The Society’s decision to create a mem- 
bership classification for “contributors” 
followed presentation of a report written 
by John W. Peters, director of traffic of 
the Delco Remy Division, General Motors 
Corp., Anderson, Ind., chairman of the 
Society’s special committee on the pro- 
posed amendment to its constitution. In 
the absence of Mr. Peters, the report 
was read by Mr. E. G. Plowman, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., vice-president, traffic, of the 
United States Steel Corp. and past presi- 
dent of the Society. 


Amendment of Constitution 


After having explained that the pres- 
ent classifications in the Society were 
properly called “members” (without the 
adjectival term “certificated” or “certi- 
fied”) and “founders” (rather than 
“founder members”), Mr. Plowman read 
the Peters committee’s conclusion that 
the “founder” classification should be 
continuea but that, in view of present 
inadequacy of its funds and fund-col- 
lecting ability, it should add a “contribu- 
tor” category to its membership. Accord- 
ingly, the committee said, Articles III 
of the Society’s constitution should be 
amended so as to specify that “this 
membership shall consist of three (3) 


types: Members, Founders, and Con- 
tributors.” That part of Article III now 
reads: “This membership shall consist 


of two (2) types: Founders and Mem- 
bers.” 


In discussion before a motion so to 
amend Article III was carried (by voice 
vote, without opposition), it was stated 
that a number of firms, corporations 
and individuals had indicated willing- 
ness to contribute money to support the 
program of the Society, and it was sug- 
gested that creation of the “contribut- 
ors” classification of membership would 
pave the way for acceptance of such 
support. The matter of determining a 
minimum amount of contribution to 
qualify the giver for a “contributor” 
status in the Society was subsequently 
referred by the board of directors to the 
Society’s finance committee, headed by 
Charles H. Vayo, who until his retire- 
ment was general traffic manager of 
Eastman Kodak Co. 


It was brought out in the course of 
the meeting that the number of partici- 


pants in the Society’s examinations had 
increased to such an extent that grading 
of the examination papers had become a 
difficult and burdensome task for Dr. 
Cover, its director of education, and for 
those who were assisting him in that 
work. More time would be required for 
completion of the grading of the June 
examination papers, the Society mem- 
bers were told. Lapses of time between 
completion of the examinations and 
transmittal of the examination papers 
to the director of education were partly 
responsible for the delays in the grading, 
it was stated. 


In his talk on “The Transportation 
Profession,” Mr. Goodyear said that 
when he first went to work for a railroad 
at Pittsburgh 50 years ago, mention of 
transportation work as a “profession” 
would have evoked “just one answer—a 
good, loud, round laugh.” 


“I was the reception boy,” said Mr. 
Goodyear (who was traffic manager of 
the Philadelphia & Reading Corp. at the 
time of his retirement from that com- 
pany), “and I knew who came and went. 
In those days there were in industry in 
Pittsburgh only a hahdful of men who 
were called traffic managers, or general 
freight agents, as a few of them were 
known. 

“The men who came into our office— 
the men who dealt with the railroads— 
were presidents, vice-presidents, general 
managers, plant superintendents; and I 
remember one who was chief engineer 
for a chimney construction outfit in Ger- 
many. Traffic managers were few and 
far between. 


Emergence of Traffic Specialists 
“About the time the interstate com- 
merce act was amended in 1903, traffic 
men began to be a bit conscious of the 
fact that they were something a bit dif- 
ferent from the general run of business 
men. It was at that time the first traf- 

fic club was organized—in Pittsburgh. 
“Then another amendment to the in- 
terstate commerce act in 1906 brought 
additional regulations, and a correspond- 


‘Tips’ From a ‘Tycoon’ 

The speaker at the annual din- 
ner of the American Society—Hugh 
W. Comer, chairman of the board 
of directors of Avondale Cotton 
Mills, of Sylacauga, Ala.—pre- 


sented his ‘earthy’ and humorous 
dissertation (generally on the sub- 
ject of how to live), in such a way 
as to endear himself to his audi- 
ence and to make him appear out 
of character as an industrial ‘ty- 


coon.’ He was frank to admit that 
he had won rapid promotions at 
Avondale Mills because ‘my father 
owned the business,’ and he said 
that advice his father had given 
him included the following: 

“Hugh, be mighty careful what 
you want—because you're liable 
to get it!” 

“Hugh, don’t eat too many 
strawberries—they'll ruin your 
taste for prunes!” 
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ing increase in the complication of 
transportation management ... 

Developments in the years that fo). 
lowed, up to World War I, led to a neeq 
for more men, of more technical ski!) 
in the management of transportation 
and after the war the transportation ac: 
of 1920 brought “new concepts of regu. 
lations, and additional complications ; 
transportation management,” said Mr 
Goodyear. 

Soon thereafter, the advent of the 
motor truck as “a fairly reliable vehic 
for the transportation of intercit) 
freight,” the development of the Federa! 
Barge Line, and development of a nine- 
foot channel in the Ohio River helped 
to make “more complicated and more 
difficult” the work of administering the 
transportation phase of any carrier o; 
commercial or industrial enterprise, he 
said. 

Impetus for Traffic Education 


Before World War I, transportation 
education was “conspicuous for its ab- 
sence,” though some _ correspondence 
courses were available, Mr. Goodyear 
continued, but in the years after the 
war “the need for education in the 
broadened scope of the knowledge re- 
quired was intensified.” 

“The growth of the competition in the 
transportation field,” he went on, “led 
beginning in 1935, to legislation regulat- 
ing motor carriers, water carriers, freight 
forwarders, and airlines. Each of thes: 
developments brought, to the industria! 
traffic man particularly, a new set o! 
problems. The necessity for considering 
several competitive forms of transporta- 
tion, their rates, services, and genera! 
availability, made it necessary to have « 
broader point of view and a wider know)- 
edge than had heretofore been neces- 
sary. 

“The changes in all business during 
World War II, brought about by govern- 
mental regulations and restrictions, made 
industrial administration more difficult 
and this was true of the transportation 
functions as well as all others. 

“After the war, the great movement t 
decentralize industry brought to the 
traffic man a duty which had not previ- 
ously been too much in evidence. Ths 
need for locating plants on sites where 
freight rates, transportation service 
materials handling facilities, and othe: 
factors, had to be given consideration 
gave an outlet for the traffic manager’ 
activitiy which was in most cases new.” 


Need for More Knowledge 


Mr. Goodyear said these developments 
increased the scope of knowledge the 
transportation expert needed. 

“He must now have a knowledge 0! 
traffic management, which includes rates 
services, administrative principles, etc. 
of materials handling techniques, 0! 
regulatory law and principles, both state 
and federal, of marketing and finance 
and of transportation economics,” he 
said. “The scope of the knowledge re- 
quired of a real transportation executive 
in this generation is comparable with 
that required of members of most of ‘he 
well-recognized professions. 

“The need for some organization of “he 
country’s recognized experts in trans- 
portation management was manifest [or 
many years. The matter was the sib- 
ject of conversation among traffic n en 
even before World War I. For at least 25 
years, careful consideration was giver t0 
a method of giving official recognitior to 
men who had demonstrated their abi ity 
in transportation administration. “he 
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Se otember 21, 1957 


onal Industrial Traffic League, the 
Notional Association of Shippers Ad- 
ry Boards, and the Associated Traffic 
bs of America had, many years ago, 
n consideration to the formation of 
an organization which could provide for 
recognition of transportation man- 
agement as an honorable profession and 
certify its members as competent prac- 
mers of such a profession. 
Finally, in 1946, under the auspices of 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America, 
there was incorporated, in the state of 
Indiana, the American Society of Traf- 
fic and Transportation... 
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‘Some Conclusions’ 


From what has already been said, you 
may have reached some conclusions. 

First, you may have reached the con- 
clusion that the development of regula- 
tory legislation has made necessary a 
broader scope of knowledge among those 
who practice transportation administra- 


“Second, you may have concluded that 
the development of new forms of trans- 
portation has made necessary an increas- 
ing awareness of the rates and services 
of all. 

“Third, you may have been impressed 
by the fact that all of these new factors 
make necessary a knowledge of transpor- 
tation economics if proper weight is to 
be given to that prime factor in nego- 
tiating or litigating freight rate adjust- 
ments. 

“Fourth, you may have concluded that, 
to administer the transportation affairs 
f an industry under the most modern 
circumstances, a transportation execu- 
tive must have a good grasp of the prin- 
ciples of marketing and finance. 

“Fifth, it may have been impressed 
ipon you that, if a transportation execu- 
tive is to furnish sound advice in the 
location of new plants, he must have 
knowledge of real estate values, materials 
handling costs and operating practices 
in his own industry, as well as the other 
branches of knowledge heretofore listed.” 


Definition of ‘Profession’ 

Mr. Goodyear said he believed there 
could be no doubt that under modern 
conditions “the competent transportation 
executive is fully entitled to a profes- 
sional status.” He noted that the Ox- 
ford dictionary defined “profession” as 
“a vocation in which a professed knowl- 
edge of some department of learning is 
used in its application to the affairs of 
‘thers, or in the practice of an art 
founded upon it.” 

Does any one doubt,” he asked, “that 
transportation management is a ‘depart- 
ment of learning’? The experience of 
any transportation man of long service 

| prove that he who does not continu- 
uusly learn—not only from experience. 
but also through study—cannot hold his 
place, Furthermore, transportation, as a 
department of learning in the profes- 
sional sense, has long been recognized 
b) our foremost universities, such as 
Horvard, Pennsylvania, Georgia, Michi- 

State, Northwestern, Maryland. 

inessee, and mdny others. 
So it seems to me to be conclusive 
t, While there was a time when trans- 
tation administration may not have 
lified for professional recognition, the 
elopments in the field in the last 50 
rs have so broadened and deepened 
knowledge and the skill and the ex- 
Pp ‘lence which are necessary in our gen- 
e \tion as to make a clear case for pro- 
sional status. 


It was with all these things in mind 


that this Society was formed, and is 
carrying on its educational and exami- 
nation functions. 

“Let us strive to uphold the high ideals 
of this new profession in all of our ac- 
tivities, and particularly by supporting in 
full measure the work that the American 
Society of Traffic and Transportation is 
doing to that end.” 


Tributes by Mr. Doebber 


Mr. Doebber, in his discussion of the 
objects and purposes of the Society, said 
that such men as Herschel Hollopeter, 
Charles Vayo, E. G. Plowman, the late 
Robert J. Bayer, C. J. Goodyear, the late 
G. Lloyd Wilson, John Peters, Kenneth 
H. Jamieson, Albert J. Heiner, Frank J. 
Ryan and the late Eugene Hart (of At- 
lanta) had contributed liberally of their 
time and eff: rt to the Society’s welfare, 
and that “for each of them we place an 
orchid in the Society’s book of mem- 
ories.” 

He said that Article II of the Society’s 
constitution specified that its objects 





In the ‘limelight’ at the annual dinner of the 
American Society of Traffic and Transportation, 
the night of September 13, at the Dinkler-Plaza 
hotel in Atlanta, Ga., were (left to right, seated) 
Frederick A. Doebber, of Indianapolis, president 
of the Seciety; G. E. Bolineau, of Atlanta, gen- 
eral chairman of the general committee for the 
fourth transportation conference and seminar of 
the A.S.T.T., and (standing) Commissioner Mur- 
phy, of the I.C.C., speaker at the dinner, and 
Cc. L. Denk, Jr., of Atlanta, co-chairman of the 
general committee for the A.S.T.T. conference, 
who introduced Commissioner Murphy. 


were “to establish standards of knowl- 
edge, technical training, experience, con- 
duct and ethics and to encourage the 
attainment of high standards of educa- 
tion and technical training requisite to 
the proper performance of the various 
functions of transportation.” The So- 
ciety’s constitution, he said, specified, 
additionally, that “the objects and pur- 
poses are to be served and accomplished 
by the composition and publication of 
outlines and syllabi of materials for 
study, the dissemination of information 
designed to advance the profession, as- 
sistance to educational institutions or 
other organizations conducting or plan- 
ning to conduct courses of study in 
transportation and traffic and the con- 
ducting of examinations for membership 
in the Society.” 

“Today,” he said, “most universities 


and colleges throughout the United 
States offer courses in transportation. 
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Many of these courses, generally, are 
academic in character. Also available 
are courses that present the academic 
and the practical, which are offered by 
the College of Advance Traffic, Golden 
Gate College and other schools of like 
nature. 


Emphasis on Education 


“Many universities and schools offer 
a wealth of knowledge in the field of 
transport. Their faculties include many 
outstanding men of special experience 
and training ... Our director of educa- 
tion works with the various institutions 
of learning with the thought of offering 
assistance in the conduct of courses of 
study in transportation, and to the end 
of ‘establishing standards of knowledge, 
technical training and experience.’ The 
schools are also urged ‘to encourage the 
attainment of high standards of educa- 
tion and technical training, requisite to 
the proper performance of the various 
functions of transportation.’ 

. More and more industry is re- 
quiring the services of men and women 
of greater vision and more extensive 
training in all lines of endeavor, and 
traffic and transportation management is 
no exception. 

“The Society has two classes of mem- 


bership . . . ‘founders’ and ‘members’... 
The constitution provides that the 
‘founders’ shall be persons of distin- 


guished attainment in the field of trans- 
portation and traffic, and that they shall 
be over 40 years of age .. . The consti- 
tution sets forth that the ‘members’ 

. Shall be those who have passed the 
examinations set by the Society’s direc- 
tor of education, thus proving possession 
of the necessary qualifications for this 
class of membership. To be eligible for 
the examinations, the applicant must be 
at least 21 years of age, of good moral 
character, and must submit credentials 
to the Society of his educational back- 
ground and business experience. On re- 
quest, the applicant may be supplied 
with booklets which aid in preparing for 
the examinations; also suggestions bear- 
ing on text materials that may be studied 
helpfully. There are five examinations 
and the subjects of them are: (1) Trans- 
portation economics; (2) the principles 
of traffic management; (3) general busi- 
ness, including the principles of eco- 
nomics, marketing, government or polit- 
ical science, geography, finance and 
banking; (4) interstate commerce law 
and regulation; (5) finally, the applicant 
is required to prepare an original paper, 
or thesis, on a phase of transportation or 
traffic management, the subject of which 
is approved by the director of education 
before it may be written.” 


A.S.T.T. and LC.C. Practice 


Mr. Doebber said that if the applicant 
had been admitted to practice before the 
Commission he was not required to take 
the examination on interstate commerce 
law and regulation, and he expressed a 
hope that the day would come when one 
who had met all the examination re- 
quirements of the Society would be ad- 
mitted to practice before the I.C.C. with- 
out further examination. 

“The Society’s examination program,” 
he continued, “was not hastily evolved. 
It reflects years of planning, and was 
patterned after the programs of other 
professional organizations. These ex- 
aminations are given to test the mental 
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capacity of individuals on what they 
may know in the field of traffic and 
transportation. The examinations form 
the real basis of professional status. To 
meet all the reauirements of the So- 
ciety’s examination program signifies 
that the individual has really earned the 
professional status. We consider it the 
hallmark of transportation. It differs 
materially from the vocation wherein 
the practitioners involved simply declare 
their organization a professional one; 
also the one that may be established by 
legislative enactment, with no rigid ex- 
aminations required ... 


Rewards for Successful Examinees 


“As the Society moves on and on, it 
can say to the world that its members, 
the certificated ones, are the men and 
women who, through their inspiration, 
courage and zeal, have demonstrated, at 
least in some measure, a fitness for traf- 
fic professional recognition. 

“Many of those who have mastered 
the Society’s examinations have been re- 
warded with promotions and salary in- 
creases. Incidentally, we make it a 
special point to write a letter to the 
successful examinee’s superior praising 
the examinee for the fine work he has 
done in completing all the examination 
requirements.” 

After discussing the status of the 
“founders” and noting that several of 
them had qualified as “certificated” 
members, Mr. Doebber said that the 
Society’s “distant future” would “re- 
pose in the hands of the certificated 
members,” that the professional atmos- 
phere of the Society would increase as 
their number grew, and that greater rec- 
ognition, integrity and wholesome in- 
fluence would follow. 

“Today,” he said, “the number of cer- 
tificated members is about 16 per cent 
of the number of founders, and the num- 
ber of certificated members on the board 
of directors is about 28 per cent of the 
total. This relationship shows the trend, 
and it is becoming increasingly favorable 
to the certificated-member group. 


Aims of A.S.T.T. 


“| The Society . . . seeks to elevate 
the traffic fraternity by creating a pro- 
fessional status for traffic and trans- 
portation management. It also seeks 
to have its members seated at the man- 
agement conference table of business 
and industry, where their views may be 
sought and respected like those of the 
engineering, production, sales, account- 
ing and other departments. 

“The Society aims to injure no one. 
It does not seek to make ‘sheep’ of some 
and ‘goats’ of others. It holds in its 
hand the lamp of inspiration and pro- 
gress for those who earnestly wish to 
move onward and upward in the field 
of transportation. The rays of this lamp 
refiect friendliness, warmth and a spirit 
of helpfulness . . . With prejudice to- 
ward none, and charity for all, the So- 
ciety cordially invites all persons and or- 
ganizations that have an inspired and 
vital interest in the elevation of the 
traffic and transportation profession to 
assist in the development and accom- 
plishment of its constructive objectives.” 


Speakers on ‘Cooperation’ 
Frank L. O’Neill, president of the As- 
sociated Traffic Clubs of America and 
general traffic manager of the Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Co., of St. 


Paul, Minn., was the first of three 
speakers on the theme, “Cooperation 
With Other Transportation Organiza- 
tions,” the morning of September 12. The 
other speakers on that subject were John 
W. Scott, national president of the Delta 
Nu Alpha Transportation Fraternity and 
vice-president, traffic, of the Kansas City 
Southern Railwuy Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
and Mr. Heiner, the executive vice-presi- 
dent of the A.S.T.T. 

Mr. O'Neill recalled that formation of 
the A. T. C. of A. had been suggested in 
1921 by the late Henry Palmer, who was 
editor of Trarric Worxp, in a speech in 
New York City. Mr. O’Neill said that the 
A.T.C. was formed at a meeting of traf- 
fic and transportation men in Chicago, 
in 1922. He read the objectives of the 
A.T.C., placing emphasis on transporta- 
tion education, and said the primary pur- 
pose of the A.T.C. had been to assist 
member clubs in carrying out its educa- 
tional objectives. 

At this time, said Mr. O'Neill, 274 
educational institutions were offering 
courses in traffic and transportation 
management. He said he believed this 
number would increase. Member clubs 
of the A.T.C., he said, now totaled 239, 
and the A.T.C. offered awards to them 
to encourage educational activities. 

“There’s no excuse for any men or 
women in transportation today not hav- 
ing the education they should have,” he 
said. “It’s important today to have 
trained men in traffic departments. On- 
the-job training is fine, but we need that 
extra education. 


Traffic Education Expansion 


“We shouldn't confine this strictly to 
industrial traffic people. It’s needed also 
in rail and truck traffic departments. 

“We should be expanding our traffic 
education. Only a few schools offer 
courses in materials handling and pack- 
age engineering. If we don’t include such 
subjects in traffic courses, we may find 
packaging engineers taking over our jobs 
in the future.” 

Mr. O'Neill said that some traffic clubs 
were doing work with high school voca- 
tional guidance counsellors. In a meeting 
of that kind which he attended, he said, 
it developed that the counsellors’ first 
impression of traffic management was 
that it involved the work of “traffic 
cops.” He said that a lack of knowledge 
of traffic and transportation by the pub- 
lic had resulted in few men going into 
this field. 


Jobs for ‘Traffic’ Graduates 


He said he thought his traffic depart- 
ment could have absorbed the entire 
1957 graduating class (about 10 students) 
of the transportation department of the 
University of Minnesota. He commended 
the Traffic Club of Rochester, N.Y., for 
the “fine job” he said it had done in 
preparing, and distributing among high 
school and college students, an infor- 
mative booklet about traffic and trans- 
portation management. It was important 
to encourage young people to enter the 
traffic and transportation profession, he 
said. 

He congratulated the members and 
founders of the AS.T.T., saying that 
they had done “a splendid job.” 

Mr. Scott noted, in his remarks, that 
a liaison committee of Delta Nu Alpha, 
for cooperation with the A.S.T.T. and 
A. T. C. of A., had been in existence for 
several years, but said that in the last 
two years the committee had not had 
much to do. He read the educational ob- 
jectives of the Fraternity. 
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The A.T.A. and its member club en. 
couraged traffic education, and the 
D.N.A. function was to support such ef. 
forts, he said. There was still “a big job” 
for the A.T.C., the AS.T.T. and the 
Fraternity to do, he said. He stated ‘har 
there was a need for “new sources of 
material on which we can Call as jobs 
open” and that employes in traffic de. 
partments needed to keep pace with those 
in other departments who were taking 
special courses, in recognition of demands 
for more education in their respective 
fields. 

The Fraternity, he said, was cooperat- 
ing with the Society “in every possible 
way,” and he noted, in that connection 
that two D.N.A. chapters in Atlanta were 
among the sponsors of the A.S.T.T. con- 
ference and seminar. Selection of a win- 
ner of the Fraternity’s chapter achieve- 
ment award this year would be unusual); 
difficult, because of excellent records o/ 
many chapters, he said. He observed that 
the Denver D.N.A. chapter had reim- 
bursed members who had taken A.S.TT 
examinations for expenses they had in- 
curred in taking those tests. He said that 
the newest D.N.A. chapter, No. 139, a: 
Omaha, Neb., was headed by the firs: 
certificated member of the A.S.T.T., John 
Chapuran. 

Before Mr. Heiner began his talk, Mr 
Doebber introduced M. A. York, nationa! 
executive vice-president of Delta Nu 
Alpha and traffic manager of the E. W 
Bliss Co., of Salem, O., and L. A. Ga- 
laspie, executive vice-president of the 
A. T. C. of A. and director of traffic of the 
Reynolds Metals Co., Richmond, Va. 


‘Organized Motivation’ 


Mr. Heiner said that the A.S.T.T., the 
A. T. C. of A. and Delta Nu Alpha hac 
“a clear, common interest” and had grea’ 
value in that they represented what hr 
called “organized motivation.” 

He suggested that there were some 
risks in “glorifying” the A.S.T.T. examin- 
ations. 

“I think we have to be careful,” he 
said, “not to assume that the passing o! 
these examinations is everything in life 
we must be careful that the examination: 
are not so standardized as to create i 
‘traffic prototype,’ or so standardized as 
to create people who think exactly alike 
We want original thinkers, creative 
thinkers, people with imagination ané 
with alert minds.” 

Mr. Heiner recalled that in a congres- 
sional hearing two years ago Harlov 
Curtice, president of General Motors 
Corp., had said that the cornerstone o! 
G.M. growth had been a constant pro- 
motion and cultivation of “the inquiring 
mind.” He said traffic executives could 
afford to ask themselves. “Are we en- 
couraging the inquiring mind?” He 
quoted a hope expressed by President 
Eisenhower—“may we know unity with- 
out conformity’—and commented that 
“conformity tends to stifle, to keep things 
as they are, to minimize the possibilit) 
for progress.” 


University President’s Advice 


From a short address by Presiden! 
Wallace Sterling, of Stanford University 
at the university commencement as‘ 
June 16, Mr. Heiner quoted the follow- 
ing paragraphs: 

“I hold no brief for that non-con- 
formity which manifests itself by reck- 
less bravado on a public highway, 0 
for the non-conformist who inflates his 
ego with fadism. This sort of non-c »0- 
formity is nothing but dangerous or s: lf- 
ish exhibitionism. Nor do I hold a b ie! 
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fo’ the non-conformist who is wantonly 
recardless of, or disloyal to, family and 
fr: nd, country and community. I may 
pity the prodigality of his plight, but 
I cannot esteem or defend him. Nor do 
I .pplaud the non-conformist who dis- 
reeards good manners and the other 
amenities of human relationships, and 
by doing so marks himself as a person 
lacking in consideration of others. 

A person does not need to be ab- 
normal to be a non-conformist. The non- 
conformity which I would recognize as 
healthy—indeed, indispensable—is that 
which freely but responsibly exercises the 
uniquely human gift of reason. Without 
such exercise of this gift individuality 
loses its substance, and liberty its pur- 
pose. Any Fourth of July orator who 
attempts to stir our devotion to the in- 
separable principles of individualism and 
liberty, as many of them do, is really ap- 
pealing for the kind of non-conformity I 
bespeak.” 


‘Challenge’ for ‘New Ideas’ 


Mr. Heiner said that “the main thing 
we are trying to do is to stimulate, pro- 
yoke and incite people to dare to be 
pioneers in their own right.” 

He said that learning was obviously a 
continuing process and that it should be 
accelerated as the years went on. 

“The challenge to all of us,” he said, 
“is that we must not try to shape the 
individual to a certain standard, but 
that we must encourage him to dare to 
come up with new ideas.” 

At the luncheon on September 12, Mr. 
Doebber presided, and the Rev. Milton 
Wood, rector of All Saints Episcopal 
Church, gave the invocation. Mr. Bolin- 
eau welcomed those present, and Mr. 
Denk introduced the speaker, Commis- 
sioner Murphy. 


Commissioner Murphy Speaks 

As a preface to his discussion of the 
“public interest” in transport regula- 
tion, Mr. Murphy, an A.S.T.T. founder, 
said: 

“There has been ... a revolution ... in 
the transportation industry since 1930. 
The ever increasing importance of truck 
competition and air carriage has re- 
stored many of the competitive condi- 
tions which existed prior to 1887. No 
single mode of transportation can afford 
to be complacent about its future simply 
because it has prospered in the past. In 
this milieu, as transportation problems 
become increasingly complex, the need 
for education is brought into sharp focus. 
We need traffic organizations that will 
train students in this field and imbue 
them with a high standard of ethics so 
that when they eventually find their 
place under the sun, the public will re- 
spect them and their profession.” 


Meaning of ‘Public Interest’ 


Mr. Murphy said that the term “pub- 
interest” as used by Congress in 
tutes establishing the various regula- 
y agencies had a complexion “as mul- 
ied and variable as a diamond whose 
ets, when held to the light, change 
h the locale, the era, the fact 
lation, and the special interests in- 
ved : : = 
Insofar as relevant to the field of 
nsportation,” he said, “the ‘public in- 
est’ may be regarded as the most 
tical criterion, most important ad- 
nistrative standard, and most fre- 
ently appearing norm relied upon by 
’ Interstate Commerce Commission in 
! aking ultimate administrative disposi- 
‘on on the merits of all proceedings 


involving carrier 
brought before it. 

“It is peculiar to the administrative 
process that while the evidence of rec- 
ord in each proceeding is for the most 
part objective, the ‘public interest’ as 
a standard of judgment is inherently 
subjective. Subject only to review by 
the courts, the application of the stand- 
ard is characterized by the large mea- 
sure of discretion enjoyed by responsible 
civil servants in arriving at findings and 
conclusions. These two elements, sub- 
jectivity and discretion, are essential 
characteristics of the administrative 
process which is solidly bottomed on ex- 
pertise, that is to say, the utilization of 
men familar with technical or special- 
ized subject matter to sift the facts and 
furnish considered opinions. Permeat- 
ing the whole field of public administra- 
tion is this idea of the ‘public interest’ 
which, conceptually speaking, ‘is to the 
bureaucracy what the “due process” is 
to the judiciary.” 


‘Variety of Meaning’ 


After discussion of definitions of the 
words “public” and “interest,” Commis- 
sioner Murphy said that both terms were 
“individually susceptible of many mean- 
ings according to the context in which 
used, and, when taken together, the 
variety of meaning becomes manifold.” 

“In the field of public administra- 
tion,” he continued, “the ‘public’ in ‘pub- 
lic interest’ certainly could be replaced 
at times by ‘government,’ ‘all the peo- 
ple,” ‘community’ or ‘interested repre- 
resentatives of the same.’ Thus in 
transportation proceedings before the 
Commission those professing to speak 
for the public are often represented by 
an interested branch or agency of the 
federal or state governments, by ship- 
pers, the members of the public making 
primary use of transportation facilities, 
and at times by ‘John Doe,’ an indivi- 
dual who feels called upon to assert his 
rights as a citizen. 

“Conflicting opinions as to what con- 
stitutes the public interest may be rep- 
resented by each of these parties, and 
this conflict is compounded when we 
remember that the subjects of regula- 
tion, the carriers themselves, their man- 
agements, stockholders, and employes 


activities properly 





‘Traffic’ Confusion 


The spokesman for the city ad- 
ministration of Atlanta, the acting 
chairman of the city’s board of 
aldermen, who welcomed the vis- 
iting Society members on behalf 
of Mayor W. B. Hartsfield, obvi- 
ously was a bit confused as to the 
kind of traffic problems the Society 
members handled. He expressed 
a hope that in their meeting the 
A.S.T.T. members would find some 
way to remedy the motor vehicle 
congestion in downtown Atlanta. 
Then, to prove that his heart was 
“in the right place,” he advised his 
audience that the city had in its 
employ some skillful traffic en- 
gineers whose advice would be 
available to the Society at any 
time in the course of its meeting. 
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are entitled to equivalent consideration 
in arriving at any administrative de- 
termination. Therefore, when ‘public’ is 
coupled with ‘interest,’ the best syn- 
onyms would seem to be ‘public bene- 
fit, share, or advantage,’ ‘public concern,’ 
‘public good,’ ‘public need,’ and ‘public 
welfare.’ 


‘Synonymous’ Terms 


“In formulating a working rule of 
thumb to discover what may be the ‘pub- 
lic interest’ in any transportation pro- 
ceeding, we must keep in mind that 
‘national transportation policy’ and ‘con- 
venience and necessity’ are practically 
synonymous with ‘public interest.’ For 
my part, insofar as I am able to gen- 
eralize, I reply heavily on Jeremy Bent- 
ham’s political philosophy of ‘the great- 
est good for the greatest number.’ My 
approach reflects an adaptation of this 
philosophy to the extent consistent with 
the interstate commerce act. 


“In carrying out my duties as an ad- 
ministrative servant of the people, I in- 
terpret ‘public interest’ as used in the 
act to mean ‘the greatest good for the 
greatest number’ so far as consistent with 
fostering and maintaining a national 
transportation system second to none. 

“Framed another way, each commis- 
sioner as he seeks the solution to each 
transportation problem, might well ask 
himself this question: How can the Com- 
mission so regulate the carriers under the 
provisions of the interstate commerce 
act that the public will be furnished ade- 
quate transportation service at just and 
reasonable rates consistently with the 
ends of the national transportation 
policy? ... 

“ |. . The public interest is a very real 
third party sitting at the elbow of a hear- 
ing officer or peering over the shoulder 
of a responsible civil servant, silent, un- 
seen but ever present, whose rights, if 
neglected, would, like Abel’s blood, cry 
out from the ground for redress.” 


L.C.C. and Search for Facts 


Mr. Murphy said he heartily con- 
curred in the view expressed a few 
months ago, at a meeting in Kansas 
City, Mo., by Paul Coyle, director of the 
Commission’s Bureau of Operating 
Rights, that the Commission must “look 
beyond the interests of the parties im- 
mediately before it and always keep in 
mind the interests of the public” (T.W., 
May 11, pp. 7 and 31). 

“The search for factual truth,” said 
Commissioner Murphy, “predominates in 
the administrative process as distin- 
guished from historical court procedures, 
where legal precepts are paramount, 
where the judge holds himself aloof, and 
where the competence or incompetence 
of the attorneys is more apt to be con- 
clusive of a client’s rights.” 

Commissioner Murphy skipped over 
several pages of his prepared speech in 
which he dealt with the historical basis 
of regulation, and, taking up the sub- 
ject of Constitutional and statutory au- 
thority for regulation, said that little 
imagination was required to see that in- 
terstate transportation was a ligitimate 
subject for regulation under the Com- 
merce Clause. In the course of further 
discussion of this topic, he said he re- 
garded the national transportation pol- 
icy statement in the transportation act 
of 1940 as “the most successful legis- 
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lative attempt to spell out what con- 
stitutes the public interest.” 
Rates and the Public 

Dealing with rate regulation, Mr. Mur- 
phy said that such regulation, to assure 
reasonable rates, was “another area 
where the public interest looms large.” 
In this discussion he quoted, from what 
he called “an early landmark in the his- 
tory of rate regulation”’—the case of 
Smythe v. Ames, 169 U.S. 566 (1898)— 
the following dictum by the Supreme 
Court of the United States: 


“What the company is entitled to ask 
is a fair return upon the value of that 
which it employs for the public con- 
venience. On the other hand, what the 
public is entitled to demand is that no 
more be exacted from it for the use of a 
public highway than the services ren- 
dered by it are reasonably worth.” 

Commissioner Murphy said that appli- 
cations for general rate increases by the 
carriers caused the Commission “some 
severe regulatory headaches,” and that 
it must recognize the right of the public 
to due process. That the rate of return 
available to a particular carrier must, in 
fine, be dependent on its own self-help 
was the Commission’s conclusion in the 
recent Ex Parte 206 proceeding, he said, 
quoting from its decision in that case the 
following: 

“We believe that the railroads must 
look primarily to technological advances 
in the art of railroading to achieve great- 
er efficiency and improved service as 
the major hope for increasing their rates 
of return.” 

Commissioner Murphy said that “a 
worthwhile editorial comment on the 


Commission’s change in thinking” was 
made the August 10 issue of TRAFFIC 
Wortp (‘which he identified as “Pete 
Hamm's magazine”), from which he 
quoted the following: 

“We believe it would be conducive to 
a healthy situation, rather than the re- 
verse, if the railroads would accept the 
Commission's suggestion and look to 
something other than ‘horizontal’ in- 
creases henceforth as means of overcom- 
ing freight revenue deficiencies. In work- 
ing out a new approach they may find 
effective ways to increase return on in- 
vestment with a minimum of intervention 
by the regulatory body.” 

After stating that the term “public 
interest” pervaded the whole of the inter- 
state commerce act, Mr. Murphy noted 
various passages of the act in which that 
term appeared, including the phrases 
“consistent with the public interest” and 
“in the interest of better service to the 
public and economy in operation” in sec- 
tion 5. The references cited indicated, he 
said, “the many ways in which Congress 
approaches the same subject.” 


“In some instances,” he said, “the 
wording is affirmative, to the effect that 
the action taken must be ‘consistent with 
the public interest’ or ‘in furtherance of 
the national transportation policy,’ and 
in other provisions the wording is nega- 
tive, stating that the contemplated ac- 
tion should be ‘not inconsistent with’ or 
‘not contrary to the public interest.’ 


Question of Degrees of Proof 


“As a consequences, it would seem to 
follow that the degree of proof required 
in each section is not necessarily the 
same. Nevertheless, in spite of wording 
seemingly calling for affirmative findings 
where the phrase ‘consistent with the 
public interest’ is used, the Commission 
has drawn no clear distinction between 





New Ship Service, Pacific Coast to Alaska 





The S.S. ‘Pacific Bear’ (above), the inaugural vessel of a new Pacific Coast-Alaska service, is oa 

C-2 type cargoliner offering refrigerated vans for freeze and chill cargo, forced draft ventilated 

stowage, security lockers for valuable cargo and accommodations for a dozen passengers. Coastwise 

Line has announced that effective this month it will inaugurate the new service, the highlight of 

which is to be three-day service from Seattle, Wash., to Seward and the Railbelt, in Alaska, on 

stated Tuesdays and Saturdays throughout the winter season. This, says the company, will provide 
fourth-day delivery at Anchorage. 
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such language and the phrases wo de 
‘not inconsistent with’ or ‘not contra: 
the public interest’... ” 


Having cited the Commission’s 
sion in Cancellation of Rates and Rx 
via Short Lines, 245 1.C.C. 189, Mr. h 
phy said the idea that there should by 
affirmative findings that the cance|ls- 
tion of existing rates and routes w 
be in the public interest was bolster: 
by the public need for competitive s 
ice. 

He said the Supreme Court had dis. 
cussed the impact of “public interest 
in section 15(3) and (4) of the 1940 act 
in its decision in Pennsylvania Railroa 
Co. v. United States, 323 U.S. 588, where 
referring to certain statutory change; 
in section 15(4)—the section protecting 
a carrier’s right to its long haul—th: 
court stated: 

If the Commission is asked | 
abrogate the general rule with regard t 
the short haul, the statute says it must 
have regard to several matters. The 
first of these is adequacy of transporta- 
tion. The expression would seem to ap- 
ply only to the interest of the shipping 
public. The second and third matters 
to be considered are efficient and eco- 
nomic transportation. These expression: 
may well embrace both shippers’ and car- 
riers’ interests.” 

Continuing, Commissioner Murphy} 
said: 

“Clearly, the public does have a stake 
in transportation and is interested 
receiving its due .. . Assuredly the pub- 
lic should be interested in continuing 
private ownership of the carriers subject 
to regulation in the public interest. Als 
in an era of intense competition, the 
public requires a better integrated trans- 
portatiton system, one which more com- 
pletely coordinates the service of the dif- 
ferent modes of carriage .. . 


Duty of Public Administrator 


“The public administrator of cours¢ 
has the duty of ascertaining to the best 
of his ability how the good of the 
country will best be served. There aré 
in the regulatory scheme of things 
however, certain contradictory forces at 
work seeking to foster the welfare o! 
special interests in derogation of the 
public interest. Foremost among these 
are the special interests themselves. As 
Professor E. Pendleton Herring pointed 
out in his book, ‘Public Administration 
and the Public Interest,’ they spare n 
effort to secure favorable decisions by 
exerting pressure on the _ regulatory 
agencies through propaganda channels 
such as newspapers, magazines, trade 
journals, circulars, luncheon speeches, 
movies, personal letters, and radio and 
television appeals. They hire lobbyists 
and contact men to press their views 
upon both members and staff of the 
Commission and Congressmen. .. . The 
Commission. . . must be ever mindful 0! 
the collective interest of the John Does 
of the country as representing the true 
public interest. . 

as Since the Commissioners ar 
appointed from various sections of (he 
country, there may be some tendency 
to look to them to represent the vie 
point of sectional and regional interests 
Again it is of public concern that (26 
function of the Commission remain reg U- 
latory rather than representative. It is 
also true that there is representat on 
on the Commission of the two ma or 
political parties, but I can affirm ... t) at 


“ 
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th Commission has never been divided 
on party lines... . 

I am happy to say that at no time in 
my term of office have I been subjected 
to the pressures mentioned by Profes- 

Herring in his book.” 


Help From Practitioners 


Commissioner Murphy said that the 
Association of I.C.C. Practitioners had 
been of great help in promoting a code 
of ethics, and after reading canon No. 8 
of that code, on the subject of “private 
communications with the Commission,” 
he said that “this is certainly illustrative 
of the singleness of purpose, the har- 
mony, and cordial relations which pres- 
ently exist between the Commission and 
the special interests appearing before it.” 

“They have joined forces,” he said, “to 
teach that there is such a thing as en- 
lightened self-interest which is totally 
different from the narrower selfishness 
that seeks extra-legal personal advan- 
tage. Obviously enlightened self-interest 
will not in the long run diverge too 
greatly from the path of the public in- 
terest.” 

Mr. Murphy said that the “unselfish 
men” who had banded themselves to- 
gether to form the American Society of 
Traffic and Transportation had given 
freely of their time and talents “that 
others might profit thereby,” and that it 
was “fitting that we should pay tribute” 
to the past and present leaders of the 
AS.T.T. 


Panel on Educational Program 


Presiding in the afternoon session of 
the seminar on September 12, Mr. Heiner 
introduced, as moderator of a panel 
discussion of the Society's educational 
program, Dr. Cover, the director of 
education of the A.S.T.T. ‘ 

“If we judge our education program in 
terms of numbers, we're a success,” said 
Dr. Cover. “We had 584 who took the 
tests in June. All the marks are not in. 
The examinations were taken June 20 
and 21, and the marks should be out by 
now; but it’s going to take a lot longer 
to get the results out.” 

The increase in the work of grading 
examination papers was shown by the 
increase in the number of individuals 
taking the A.S.T.T. examinations, from 
386 last January to 584 in June, he Said. 
He explained that “at the very best, not 
much more than two examination 
papers per hour can be graded.” 

Another project he had undertaken, 
Dr. Cover said, was the preparation of 
& booklet of selected answers to ques- 
tions in one of the recent A.S.T.T. ex- 
aminations. He commented that there 
was “nothing set or certain” about the 

iswers to some of the examination 
juestions. 

We don’t mind if we don’t like the 
nswer,” he said. “We're trying to find 

if you are a transportation statesman 

We have difficulty in getting past 
e of the handwriting. There are dis- 
tions in words; we sometimes wonder 
it you mean .. .” 

ir. Cover said that help was needed, 

grade examination papers and to 
rk up” the questions for the exami- 
ions. 
If you act as if you’re interested, 
ll be a compulsory volunteer,” he 
ed. 


Talk by Dr. Taff 


ie then introduced the first speaker 
the panel, Dr. Charles A. Taff, pro- 
or of transportation at the Univer- 
’ of Maryland. 


faving stated that transportation com- 


plexity, competition, and regulatory re- 
sponsibilties had increased, and that pub- 
lic policy matters involving transporta- 
tion were getting greater attention, Dr. 
Taff said: 

“These facts mean that both the trans- 
portation neophyte and the experienced 
man can no longer rely entirely on ex- 
perience to develop their knowledge of 
transportation because experience may 
not be sufficiently varied or properly as- 
similated. Transportation education is 
the means by which this gap can be 
bridged.” 

Since World War II, he said, there had 
been “a broadening of transportation 
offerings” in colleges and universities, 
although a number of large universities 
had dropped courses of transportation 
entirely. 

“There has been,” he continued, “in- 
creasing awareness of the role of re- 
search in transportation, while efforts 
to stress the importance of transporta- 
tion in our economy to industries and 
to the public have been rewarding. 


‘Chailenge and . . . Opportunity’ 

“Gratifying as these facts are, how- 
ever, we face both a challenge and a 
great opportunity in the future to im- 
prove measurably the accomplishments 
already attained. Transportation has 
found a niche, but that is all. To gain 
justifiable recognition we shall have to 
prove our ability to compete with all 
other components of our economic life 
for attention. To what degree this 


can be accomplished depends upon ac- 
tions—actions based on sound knowledge 
of transportation and its inter-relation- 
ship with other elements of business ac- 
tivity. 


Education is not merely the 
gaining of knowledge .. . but the cul- 
tivation of certain aptitudes and at- 
titudes which should provide an in- 
quiring, forward-looking mind. 

“Certain traits and characteristics of 
mind are fostered by education. These 
abilities are to think effectively; to 
communicate thought; to make relevant 
judgments; and to discriminate among 
values. Each of these facts is related 
one with the other and should not be 
developed separately. 


“There is strong evidence of the in- 
creasing demand for and interest in 
business administration as a major field 
in colleges and universities. The students 
in this area now outnumber all other col- 
lege majors, except those in colleges of 
education which are primarily women. 


‘Rank’ of Transportation Courses 


“A breakdown of college graduates in 
the field of business administration into 
major areas of study made by the Amer- 
ican Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Business in 1954 showed some facts which 
should be of interest to us. Where did 
transportation rank among these majors? 
Eleventh! Only 1.3 per cent of these col- 
lege graduates in business administra- 
tion had chosen transportation as their 
major. In contrast, there were 20 per 
cent in accounting, 19 per cent in market- 
ing, and 16 per cent in management. 

“Is transportation as important a spe- 
cialized field as management, market- 
ing, accounting, or personnel? We peo- 
ple in transportation believe that it is. 
Then why are we not convincing more 
young people that transportation presents 
a rewarding and worthwhile career? 


“One reason is that the people in trans- 
portation are not nearly as active in re- 
cruiting personnel from colleges and 
universities as those in other fields of 
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a s + . se om = «ee * - 
specialized management. This creates the 
impression among students that there is 
not the demand for transportation ma- 
jors that there is for others. This raises 
a question about which I would like some 
comment. What is the demand for trans- 
portation students? 


“It has been my experience and that of 
others who teach transportation that 
often the transportation major who 
really wants to get into the transpor- 
tation field has to be adamant in stat- 
ing that he is not interested in other 
fields when he contacts companies about 
possible openings in transportation be- 
cause they often try to place him in 
other jobs. 


Situation as to Salaries 


“Salaries may be another reason why 
we are not building up greater interest 
in transportation. Salaries are probably 
the first factor to be considered by young 
people who are assaying the advantages 
and disadvantages of fields of business. 
To attract more people into transporta- 
tion, we need salaries which are com- 
petitive with other fields of specialized 
management. Generally this means 
higher initial salaries for transporta- 
tion and salaries that hold up as an 
individual matures in experience, knowl- 
edge and responsibility. 

“We also need to give greater encour- 
agement to young people who are em- 
ployed in transportation to continue an 
active interest in one phase or another of 
transportation education. If transporta- 
tion is to grow in stature, we should have 
people in the field and people entering 
the field who know more than one aspect 
of transportation service or operations 
and who know more than one mode of 
transportation. Technical proficiency is 
advantageous, but a broad knowledge is 
essential if we are to demonstrate force- 
fully and convincingly the benefits of 
efficient transportation management. It 
usually takes a great deal of mental dis- 
cipline to continue studying after one is 
employed. To many people, that effort 
will not appear worthwhile unless they 
feel that their superiors recognize and 
are interested in their educational acti- 
vities ... 

“Education has to have strong sup- 
port and that support must start at the 
top if there is to be continuing growth 
in transportation and _ transportation 
education. Active leaders in transporta- 
tion can foster further development in 
transportation education by working 
closely with educators in developing cur- 
ricula which will produce the type of 
men they want in their departments or 
organizations, and then by hiring the 
graduates of these programs. 


“A look at other professions shows that 
education is fundamental to a profes- 
sional status. Implicit in professionaliza- 
tion is learning, as measured by specific 
standards. As long as one remains active 
in a profession, there must be a con- 
tinuation of the quest for knowledge 
useful in the profession.” 


Dr. Westmeyer’s Presentation 

The next speaker on the panel, Dr. 
Russell E. Westmeyer, professor of busi- 
ness administration at the University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark., said that a 
good college program in transportation 
education should not differ in any funda- 
mental respect from a good college pro- 
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gram in any field of business administra- 
tion. 

“Education for potential positions of 
leadership and responsibility in transpor- 
tation,” he said, “is an amalgam of 
many things. It is not achieved simply 
by taking a lot of courses in transporta- 
tion. Some knowledge of transportation 
is essential, to be sure, but it is no more 
essential than some of the other things 
a good college graduate has to offer a 
prospective employer. What, then, is re- 
quired to educate a person for leader- 
ship and responsibility in transporta- 
tion? 

“To begin with, the potential transpor- 
tation executive, like any actual execu- 
tive, must be able to get along with 
people. If he is to become a leader, he 
must be able to acquire the friendship 
and respect of those who will work with 
him. Of course, colleges of business ad- 
ministration are not charm schools, but 
they can and do sponsor a variety of 
extracurricular activities which help to 
develop in students the art of getting 
along with people... 


Executive Qualifications 


“The potential transportation execu- 
tive also must be able to communicate 
with others. He must be able to read 
intelligently. He must be able to write 
clear, concise, and grammatically cor- 
rect business letters and business re- 
ports. And he must be able to speak... 
There is much that the colleges can 
do along these lines. In our own pro- 
gram we require courses in English, busi- 
ness reports, and business correspon- 
dence; and each student must take and 
pass an examination in English composi- 
tion before he will be granted a degree. 
In addition, we encourage our students 
to take_at least one course in speech. 

“Next, and perhaps most important of 
all, a college education should develop 
in the individual the ability to reason 
logically, to think intelligently. .. . Every 
course a college student takes makes 
some contribution to the development 
of his powerss of reason. .. . Too much 
emphasis cannot be placed on the need 
for a thorough understanding of the 
working of the business system as a 
whole. 


“Colleges of business administration 
expect their graduates to have a good 
working knowledge of accounting prin- 
ciples, and a knowledge of how to use 
and interpret business statistics. In addi- 
tion, they are expected to have some 
knowledge of banking, business finance, 
business forecasting, taxation, market- 
ing, production management, and the 
like. With such a broad background of 
knowledge of our economy and business 
system, the potential transportation ex- 
ecutive should be able, when the time 
comes to place specific problems in their 
proper perspective, not only with refer- 
ence to the operation of his own firm 
but also with reference to the status of 
the economy as a whole, and come up 
with decisions which are basically 
sounder than might otherwise be the 
case. 


Specialized Training 


“Finally, we come to specialized train- 
ing in transportation. In my college we 
start out with a three-hour general 
course covering all forms of domestic 
transportation, with particular emphasis 
on economics, regulation and _ public 


policy. This is followed by a five-hour 
course in traffic management which dif- 
fers from some college-level courses in 
that class discussions and outside work 
are based on the use of actual tariffs, 
shipping documents, and the like. It is 
much more, however, than a course in 
how to read tariffs. In this manner, we 
cover most of the usual subjects found 
in college courses in traffic management— 
tariff construction, classification, class 
and commodity rate tariffs, routing, 
switching, reconsignment, transit, over- 
charge claims, demurrage, storage, ship- 
ping documents, and the like. 


“For subjects which cannot be han- 
died in this way—carrier liability, for 
example—we make use of outside read- 
ings. In this course the student learns 
the ‘why’ of many things, gains some 
familiarity with the nature and use of 
tariffs, and acquires a pretty good work- 
ing knowledge of transportation termi- 
nology, practices, and carrier operations. 


“We consider these two courses basic, 
but that is not to say that a transpor- 
tation curriculum should not include 
other courses. Probably all schools hav- 
ing a major in transportation include 
courses in highway and air transporta- 
tion. In addition, schools in coastal areas 
are sure to include one or more courses 
in ocean transportation. ... The number 
of courses offered varies, but generally 
a student is not required to take all the 
courses offered... . 


‘Cooperative Venture’ 


“.. . A good college program in trans- 
portation does not turn out transporta- 
tion executives all cellophane-wrapped 
and ready to be placed in a swivel chair 
behind a shiny mahogany desk. Higher 
education in business is a cooperative 
venture. We can create the spark, de- 
velop the mind, and provide the student 
with a solid background of transporta- 
tion fundamentals, but only industry 
can supply the on-the-job experience 
necessary to complete the educational 
process.” 


The third panelist, Dr. James H. 
Lemly, chairman of the department of 
transportation and public utilities in the 
School of Business Administration of 
the Georgia State College of Business 
Administration, introduced two assis- 
tant professors of transportation in his 
department—Kenneth U. Flood and Dr. 
Charles A. Williams, formerly of the 
School of Business Administration at 
the University of Pittsburgh—before 
proceeding with his discussion. 


Designation of Profession 


Dr. Lemly said he thought that “if 
we are a profession it’s high time that 
we spend a little time in working up a 
better designation of our professional 
status.” He suggested “C.T.M.” (for 
“certificated traffic manager”) as an 
appropriate designation, and noted that 
in the engineering and accounting pro- 
fessions designations of that kind were 
used. Other designations which had 
been suggested for the traffic profession, 
he said, were “certificated freight traf- 
fic analyst” and “certificated freight 
transportation manager.” 

He made the incidental comment that 
he thought the word “traffic” had been 
“usurped” by urban and highway trans- 
portation. 

“We should determine a designation 
and then not just allow, but urge, our 
people to use it, as the certified life un- 
derwriters (C.L.U.’s) the insurance busi- 
ness, or as the certified public account- 
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ants (C.P.A.’s) do in the accoun ing 
field,” said Dr. Lemly. ‘ 

When he introduced Mr. Plowmar as 
the last speaker on the panel, Dr. Cove 
said that Mr. Plowman had “made ;}; 
respectable to have a Ph. D. degree” and 
like the other speakers on the panel, had 
written a book, “Business Organiza! jo: 
and Management.” 


Discussion by Mr. Plowman 


Mr. Plowman said he wanted to tal: 
about “a two-way street,” which had ip. 
dustry on one side and education on th: 
other. He said a professor had writtey 
him that a group of college professors hac 
been guests of a pipeline company fo; 
a week and in that time had acquired 
valuable knowledge about pipeline op. 
erations. The professor had asked wh) 
it would not be mutually helpful to the 
steel industry and the professors if the 
steel companies adopted that idea. M: 
Plowman said he was ashamed of him- 
self to think that such an opportunit; 
to make use of the “two-way street 
concept had been overlooked. 

Dr. George P. Baker, president of the 
Transportation Association of America 
and professor of transportation at th: 
Harvard Graduate School of Busines 
Administration, was quoted by Mr. Plow- 
man as having said recently that a point 
had been reached when he could sa; 
truthfully that the A.S.T.T. and Delta 
Nu Alpha had actually accomplished 
great deal in development of a profes- 
sional foundation in traffic and transpor- 
tation. 

Recalling that the first transportation 
conference and seminar of the A.S.T.T 
had been held at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Mr. Plowman said that within a 
year thereafter Northwestern “came up 
with the idea of creating a transporta- 
tion center, “so it could tell its students 
that they could take transportation 
courses and tie them in with their regu- 
lar courses, or could take degrees in 
transportation.” Mr. Plowman said that 
this idea, outlined in a Northwestern 
University bulletin, “came to the desk o! 
a man at Stanford University,” and that 
“as a result, Stanford today has an 
executive course in _ transportation.’ 
Much of this enthusiasm had been gen- 
erated by the existence of the A.S.T.T 
he said. He added that the fact that the 
AS.T.T. was meeting at the Georgia 
State College of Business Administra- 
tion in Atlanta would probably generate 
more interest in transportation educa- 
tion at this school. 


‘Two-Way Street’ 

Mr. Plowman said that, in answer 
an A.‘S.T.T. member's question, “Why 40 
we, in addition to having certificated 
members and founders, also have to look 
forward to some form of contributing 
membership?”, he had said, “Because it’s 
a two-way street—it would give us 4 
greater opportunity to give scholarships 

“It’s a two-way street in examinations 
too,” said Mr. Plowman. “. . . Today 
most of the men in U.S. Steel who have 
become A.S.T.T. members can make tliel! 
coming to a convention such as this 4 
legitimate expense-account trip.” 

Mr. Plowman said he had been ‘old 
that the A.S.T.T. examinations were 
“getting harder and harder.” The rea 
son for that, said Mr. Plowman, was t18! 
the members were “seeing to it that “he 
questions are more nearly of a stand we 
that we want the members to represe 

In conclusion, Mr. Plowman said t 12! 
the A.S.T.T., though it was still small, 
was well established, and that he a 
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e that all concerned realized that the 
A 3.T.T. was “sound, on the right track, 
and going places.” 


Membership Qualification 


peaking on “Membership Qualifica- 
tions and Opportunities,” Mr. Covey, of 
American Sugar Refining Co., said that 
the demand in the transportation field 
today was for men of informed judgment. 

Every person concerned with trans- 
portation as a career,” he said, “should 
develop and cultivate his qualities of tact 
and courtesy, and should, above all, de- 
velop his ability to communicate 
thoughts and ideas. 

. In all this speed-up, we seem 
to have caused more problems than we 
have cured. We need men with informed 
judgment ... There is sufficient oppor- 
tunity for anyone who wants to devote 
a lifetime to learning. . .” 


Mr. Heiner asked the “educators” in 
the audience to stand and identify them- 
selves. About a dozen responded. In- 
troduced as certificated AS.T.T. mem- 
bers who successfully had taken all the 
AS.T.T. examinations at one time were 
three Air Force officers: Lt Col. J. A. 
Keiper, Jr., of Washington, D.C.; Capt. 
Richard J. Hughes, of Rome, N.Y., and 
Maj. D. Y. Huff, of Vienna, Md. 


‘Scholarship Approach’ Suggested 

In an open-forum session that followed, 
James P. Payne, associate professor of 
economics in the College of Commerce at 
Louisiana State University, suggested 
that attention should be given to the 
problem of “stirring up interest” among 
students so that they might “even con- 
sider” the transportation field. Dr. West- 
meyer said the motor carriers had done 
“an excellent job” in providing scholar- 
ships for study of motor transportation. 
He advocated development of interest in 
transportation courses by means of “the 
scholarship approach.” 


Mr. O'Neill, the A.T.C. president, said 
the A.T.C. was working with the New 
York Life Insurance Co to “emphasize 
the importance of transportation” in 
advertisements of the company. 

Mr. Hollopeter said that “one of the 
large railroads in Eastern Territory” was 
preparing to send out representatives to 
colleges to recruit men. 


Mr. York, the D.N.A. executive vice- 
president, said he did not think that the 
AS.T.T. examinations were “hard 
enough,” that there was “too much to 
write,” that not all of the examinations 
Should be written, and that he was con- 
cerned with a “lack of articulate ex- 
pression.” In the course of further re- 
marks, he said that one of the Delta Nu 
pha objectives next year would be to 
bring to high school students some ma- 
terial about opportunities in transpor- 
tation, 
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Nature of Examinations 


yn the question whether the A.S.T.T. 
iminations were difficult enough, Dr. 
lliams, one of the professors engaged 
grading examination papers, said, 
/ait until the June results come out!” 
raised the question, “What is it that 

e AS.T.T. is trying to test?” 
Are we trying to determine whether 
man, at the height of his carrer, can 
‘ome a top executive, or are we try- 
to identify men who in their early 
ars demonstrate ability to grow?” he 
<ed. “When a person takes an exami- 
tion to become a C.P.A., I. hope he 
esn’t wait until he’s 65 .. . To me, these 
‘ aminations would seem like a mark of 
! troduction to a career ...a means of 


selecting men who, through their own 
efforts and on their own merit, will 
Ce rs 

Dr. Taff suggested that it might be of 
value, to those taking examination No. 
5 (the “thesis” on an approved subject 
chosen by the examinee), if they were 
shown how the papers should be or- 
ganized. 


At the annual dinner, the night of 
September 12, the principal speaker, Mr. 
Comer, was introduced by Guy W. Rut- 
land, Jr., of Atlanta, president of Motor 
Convoy and vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Trucking Associations. The Rev. 
Vincent P. Brennan, S.M., president of 
Marist College, Atlanta, gave the in- 
vocation. Mr. Comer said the three-and- 
one-half-page speech he had prepared 
was “one of the best I’ve ever copied.” 

Availability of Traffic Jobs 

In the AS.T.T. seminar session the 
morning of September 13, Mr. Jamieson, 
of Eastman Kodak Co., who presided, 


Columnist’s Recollections 


Lunch time on September 13 
was chuckle time for the American 
Society members who attended the 
Society’s conference and seminar 
in Atlanta. Responsible for the 
chuckles was Ernest Rogers, Af- 
lanta Journal columnist, whose re- 
cital of interesting things he 


had observed included the follow- 

ing classified advertisements: 
“WANTED—Man to handle dy- 

namite. 


Must be prepared to 
travel on short notice.” 

“FOR SALE—German police 
dog. Will eat anything. Fond of 
children.” 

Intriguing news items noted by 
Mr. Rogers included these: 

“We had Howard Johnson 
listed as absent from the Rotary 
Club meeting last week. He was 
present, and we are sorry.” 

“The mule parade [at Colum- 
bia, Mo.] was headed by the 
Governor.” 





said he was disturbed by statements to 
the effect that jobs for transportation 
personnel were difficult to find and that 
it was difficult to interest people in 
transportation courses. 

“TI believe a great deal of progress has 
been made in a relatively short time,” 
he said. “The case of my own company 
is, I believe, typical. When I started at 
Eastman Kodak, 14 years ago, there 
were 18 men in our traffic department 
at Rochester. Now there are about 46 
in this office, and about 75 in our traf- 
fic department nationally. I was the 
first college graduate in the depart- 
ment, . .” 


Mr. Jamieson said that his department 
had added several men “strictly by re- 
cruiting” and that “we do the searching 
for college graduates.” 

Industrial Executive on Traffic 


He then introduced Mr. Lynch, chair- 
man of the board of Atlantic Steel Co., 
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Atlanta, whose speech on “Modern In- 
dustry Requires Well Informed Directors 
of Transportation” included the follow- 
ing: 

“ |. , Unfortunately, business has not 
always given proper weight to transpor- 
tation costs. The traffic phase of busi- 
ness has all too often been neglected 
by otherwise well managed enterprises. 
Within recent years, however, the num- 
ber of concerns that are paying increas- 
ing attention to such factors as packing 
material, handling, warehousing, trans- 
porting and shipping has grown larger 
and larger, as it has come to be gener- 
ally realized that intelligent administra- 
tion of traffic activities has a distinct 
dollars and cents value. 

“To transact business, however large 
the volume, without financial return 
offers no profit. Waste must be elimi- 
nated wherever it occurs. Since physical 
distribution reduces much of the profits 
of marketing, it would seem logical to 
place the matter of traffic in trained 
hands. 

“Today’s industrial traffic manager has 
emerged as a key management figure in 
industry. He is the head of a depart- 
ment with at least 28 primary func- 
tions, and he actively participates in 
some 40 cooperative functions with the 
executive, accounting, sales, purchasing, 
manufacturing, legal and advertising 
departments. 


Quaiiications of Traffic Men 


“But more than all that, the traffic 
man aS a member of the management 
team must have vision and foresight, as 
well as a comprehensive knowledge of 
the multitude of startling changes that 
are taking place today—changes that can 
and will affect every business .. .” 

At this point in his speech, Mr. Lynch 
stated that “we are in the midst of a 
new industrial revolutic::,” and then 
proceeded to specify changes that were 
taking place, particularly in the field of 
metalworking, and to discuss the outlook 
for the future of this industry. He said 
that “by every known yardstick 
we are heading toward a fantastic future 
in the metalworking industry.” In con- 
clusion, he said: 


“We must all gear ourselves to a new 
climate of thinking. The period we are 
in is big, phenomenally big, and getting 
bigger. Unless we are willing to attune 
our minds to the growth that is about 
us, we will find ourselves left in the 
horse and buggy days of 1957.” 


Essentiality of Trained Personnel 


Serving as moderator during the last 
panel discussion on the seminar pro- 
gram, on “Trained Personnel Essential 
for Efficient Transportation Service,” was 
W. Mason King, regional vice-president 
of the A.S.T.T. and vice-president—traf- 
fic, of the Southern Railway System. 
The panel members were: 


Mr. Schwartz, of the New Orleans 
Traffic and Transportation Bureau; R. 
A. Goodling, president of Dixie Highway 
Express, Meridian, Miss.; J. E. Gilliliand, 
vice-president—traffic, of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco Railway Co.; W. L. Thorn- 
ton, Jr., general traffic manager of 
Kimberly-Clark Corp., Nenah, Wis., and 
W. M. Miller, of Atlanta, executive vice- 
president of the Southern Motor Car- 
riers Rate Conference. 


Educators in the transportation field, 
Mr. King said, were doing “a wonderful 
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job” and were deserving of “all the sup- 
port we in industry can possibly give 
them ... in encouraging young men 
to study traffic and transportation.” 

Mr. King said he wanted to express 
appreciation to the Society for giving 
the Southern Railway “a vehicle for 
carrying forward our educational pro- 
gram.” 


Southern Railway and Education 


“We have been recruiting young men 
for various departments in our work,” 
he said. “For many years we have con- 
ducted an apprentice program. Many 
high school graduates in this program 
have been encouraged to continue their 
education while working for the South- 
ern. Here in Georgia State we have five 
men taking night courses, looking for 
degrees in business administration. We 
have contrived to move young men 
around from place to place so they would 
have access to night courses. But none 
of those things seemed to suffice... . 

“We were thinking about setting up a 
program of our own to do what the 
Society is doing... .” 

Mr. King said that four men from the 
Southern had completed all examina- 
tions of the A.S.T.T., that 12 had com- 
pleted four examinations and were now 
preparing their theses, and that 125 
additional men from the Southern were 
involved in the A.S.T.T. examination 
program. Of those 125, he said, 21 had 
passed three examinations, 39 had passed 
two, 47 had passed one, and 18 men were 
preparing for their first A.'S.T.T. exam- 
ination, next January. There were 10 to 
20 other Southern Railway men who in 
the future might be required to take the 
A.S.T.T. tests, he said. 


He said he thought that in rail and 
industrial traffic departments in the 
future a specific requirement to qualify 
applicants for employment for consider- 


ation would be that they be A.S.T.T. 
members. 


Benefits of A.S.T.T. Program 


Discussing “great benefits” of the 
AS.T.T. program, from the Southern’s 
standpoint, Mr. King said he was sure 
it would never be necessary for the 
Southern to “reach outside for talent to 
promote to executive positions.” He re- 
marked that “we have a lot of men who 
are willing to be promoted.” He saw 
benefits of the A.S.T.T. program to the 
public, also, since, he said, the work of 
the Society prepared men for doing their 
work better. 

Mr. Schwartz, in his talk as a panelist, 
said that a blending of education, train- 
ing and experience was needed to equip 
men for efficient handling of transporta- 
tion and traffic management responsibili- 
ties. 


“Upon the completion of any accred- 
ited course in transportation, whether it 
be graduate or otherwise,” he said, 
“training is essential. And most impor- 
tant is the element of experience. In my 
book, there can be no substitute for ex- 
perience. Education, standing alone, will 
not produce a trained traffic or trans- 
portation man. Theory is one thing— 
practice another . .. Theory is not enough 
—training and experience are essential.” 


Training for Rate Bureau Work 


Mr. Miller, of the S.M.C.R.C., said that 
his organization, operating under a sec- 
tion 5a agreement and handling pro- 


posals for changes in rates, etc., must 
have, for the performance of its service, 
men who were trained and experienced 
in rate making and its elements—costs, 
rules and regulations of the Commis- 
sion, etc. 

“A few of our men,” he said, “developed 
into leaders in the first 10 years of 
existence of our conference. .. . When 
it became apparent that we would need 
to increase our staff, we tried men from 
the University of Tennessee, but they 
didn’t stay. . . . The situation became 
so bad we had to borrow men from a 
railroad, Then the University of Georgia 
offered transportation courses. We be- 
gan to encourage and motivate our men 
to take those courses. Today, Georgia 
State has one of the best transportation 
courses in the South... .” 

His attention having been directed to 
the AS.T.T. program by the quarterly 
publication of the Society, “Annals,” Mr. 
Miller said, he urged members of his 
staff to try to pass the A.S.T.T. examina- 
tions. Six of the 114 staff members had 
completed the five A.S.T.T. tests, others 
had taken one or more of the examina- 
tions, 27 were taking courses at Georgia 
State College, and 14 others were taking 
transportation courses at other schools, 
he said. He gave credit to Professor 
Lemly and his staff, to the Atlanta Traffic 
Club, to the Delta Nu Alpha Transpor- 
tation Fraternity and to “the men and 
women who, through example, have en- 
couraged others.” 


Personality and Leadership 


It was important to develop “balanced 
men, skilled in human relations . 
men with personality in terms of leader- 
ship, not affability,” said Mr. Miller. A 
university survey had shown, he said, 
that in a list of 4,300 men who had 
lost their jobs, two had been “fired” for 
shortcomings of personality for every 
one discharged because of lack of skill. 

Mr. Gilliland said that the St. Louis- 
San Francisco Railway Co. was “definite- 
ly convinced that transportation does 
require a high degree of skill and 
training.” 

“You can’t get into the traffic depart- 
ment of the Frisco unless you're a college 
graduate,” he said. “. . . The back- 
drop of what the future holds indicates 
a highly complex and technical world. 
It’s complex enough now . . . We have 
felt we have got to prepare ourselves 
better, with college-trained men... . 

“We're after the man who's trained in 
traffic and transportation. We are also 
after the man who is trained in eco- 
nomics or in the legal profession . . 
As transportation goes along, we’re going 
to have to come up with something new 
in rate making. We'll have to be able 
to read financial statistics, operating 
statements, etc .. . The program of the 
Society goes a long way and enables us 
to send men back to get training they 
need. We want to train men already in 
our organization. ... 


“For years, some bright-eyed lad 
would come along and get a job as a 
rate clerk; then, as time went on, per- 
haps he would be promoted. But now, 
lack of formal training becomes a real 
problem. The speed of the business 
world today doesn't allow for delays .. .” 


Value of College-Trained Men 
Mr. Gilliland indicated that college- 
trained men were needed for new posi- 
tions in his traffic department so as to 
enable it more effectively to keep pace 
with new developments, and said it was 
his hope that “we'll have on our rail 
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road a traffic department that can © dpe 
with some of the things Mr. Lynch cut- 
lined.” He said that carriers and in. 
dustrial traffic departments were con- 
fronted with a need for “a more high) 
trained, different type of personnel thay 
we have ever had before.” 

Mr. Goodling said that his compan; 
had grown to the point that it was doing 
$6 million worth of business in a year 
and that it was “just one of 2,700 Class 
I carriers in the United States, the em- 
ployes of which totaled several hun- 
dred thousand. 

He said that the education committe 
of the Regular Common Carrier Con- 
ference of the A.T.A—a committee of 
which he was chairman—had met with 
Professor Taff and other educators and 
had produced, for distribution amon: 
students, a brochure called “Your Fv- 
ture in Motor Transportation.” 

“When we started,” he said, “the only 
college offering a full motor transporta- 
tion course was the University of Ten- 
nessee. .. . Today there are about 75 ful 
motor transportation courses in the 
United States. 


Jobs in Transportation 


“.. . If a man is qualified and has a 
degree in transportation, I’m certain he 
can find a job with the railroads or with 
motor carriers ... We need trained men 
in all phases of our operations. The sales- 
man shouldn’t be just a hard drinker and 
story-teller. The traffic manager expects 
somebody to come in who can hel 
him... . 

“The first man I hired out of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee I paid $200 a month 
Now, if you offer them less than $500 
month, they will tell you that the rail- 
roads or private industry will offer 
more... . 

“We must have highly skilled men tc 
meet the needs of the future.” 

Mr. Thornton, of Kimberly-Clark, said 
that “our conception of what’s necessar) 
for a good traffic man is quite differen 
from what it was a few years ago... 

“In the old days, the traffic man had 
to know only a few rates. Today, with 
regulation by the I.C.C. and by the state 
commissions, and with different types o! 
transport, it’s impossible to perform the 
traffic job satisfactorily without training 

“The transportation bill of the United 
States runs in billions of dollars. In our 
company, the transportation bill repre- 
sents over 10 per cent of our gross in- 
come. . . We cannot any longer afford 
to give that job to untrained personnel 

“Training and education won’t do us 
any good unless at the same time we 
learn to think independently and to ap- 
ply the knowledge gained in a practical 
way.” 


‘Four-Way Stop’ 

Mr. Thornton suggested that on the 
“two-way street” mentioned by Mr. Plow- 
man there would be “a four-way stop,” 
and that the four “stops” should be 
these: 


“(1) We should not paint too rosy 4 
picture of what the student can expect 
after passing the A.S.T.T. examinations: 
(2) we shouldn’t be carried away, »y 
enthusiasm, from the point that we 
are facing a practical problem; (3) we 
should stop long enough to spell out tue 
manner in which to encourage young 
men to want to follow this professicn, 
and (4) we should not depart from te 
premise that passing the A.S.T.T. e*- 
aminations is not an end, but only 4 
means to an end.” 

Frank J. Ryan, of Pittsburgh, A.S.T T. 
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vice-president, presided during the 
juncheon, September 13, at which Mr. 
R gers, of the Atlanta Journal, the 
speaker, presented his largely humorous 
coramentary on human behavior. 


‘Best Year in History’ 


In the annual business meeting of the 
ociety, after the luncheon, short re- 
yorts were presented by Messrs. Doeb- 
, Goodyear and Hollopeter, as presi- 
dent, board chairman, and secretary- 
treasurer, respectively. Mr. Hollopeter 
said that the Society’s fiscal year ended 
last June 30 was the best year in its 
history. The number of registrants for 
AS.T.T. examinations, he said, had in- 
creased from 504 at the beginning of 
the year to 854 at its close; the number 
of certificated members had risen dur- 
ing the year from 147 to 190, and the 
number of founders, which was 1,179 at 
the beginning of the year, totaled 1,193 
on June 30. 

After the Society had acted to amend 
its constitution, as hereinbefore noted, 
chairmen of several committees present- 
ed their reports. 

Dr. Cover, as director of education, 
said that in the last year he had been 
too largely occupied with the mechanics 
of preparing and grading examinations; 
that more time was needed for improve- 
ment of the examinations and that a 
speeding up of the grading process was 
needed, and that he wanted to thank all 
who had assisted him, including, in 
particular, Mr. Breisacher. 


No ‘Employment Bureau’ 


Mr. Vayo reported as chairman of the 
finance committee and of the endow- 
ment committee. In his report for the 
latter, he said that the Society had 
given financial assistance to 198 students. 
In discussion of placement service ac- 
tivities, he said that the Society did not 
operate an employment bureau and that 
“all we do is to help industries to find 
the men they are looking for.” 


Francis P. Ryan presented the report 
of Mr. Jamieson as director of public 
relations of the Society. He asked for 
suggestions concerning the “innovation” 
of publishing theses of certificated 
AS.T.T. members in the Society’s “An- 
nals.” 

Reports of state chapter committees 
were read by Mr. Heiner, on behalf of 
L. J. Rowley, chairman of the Califor- 
nia chapter; by E. A. Weathers, of Chi- 
cago, for E. H. Henson, chairman of the 
Illinois chapter; by Robert Tristram, of 
Indianapolis, for R. H. Ross, chairman 
of the Indiana chapter, and by Mr. 
Covey, for Bert Peterson, chairman of 
the New York state chapter. 


A resolution expressing appreciation to 
Mr. Breisacher for “loyal and valuable 
service” as registrar of the Society, and 
resolutions thanking the Georgia State 
College of Business Administration and 

1.e organizations which were co-sponsors 

' the A.S.T.T. transportation conference 

id seminar was adopted before adjourn- 

ent of the business meeting. 


nm 
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\.A.R. Safety Meeting 


The safety section of the Association 
American Railroads will hold its an- 
ial meeting in St. Paul next June 24- 
it has been announced by C. T. De- 
‘itt, superintendent of safety and fire 
evention for the Northern Pacific rail- 
ay, who is general chairman. 


About 450 railroad safety men from 


the United States, Canada and Mexico 
are expected to attend the three-day 
session in the Lowry hotel. 


Barge Lines to ‘Up’ Rates 
By 4%, Protest ‘Selective’ 


Reduction of Rail Revenues 


The Waterways Freight Bureau, of 
Chicago, Ill., announced on Septem- 
ber 12 that its member carriers had 
decided, in a meeting at St. Louis, 
Mo., the preceding day, to increase 
their rates, effective November 1, by 
approximately 4 per cent, “subject 
to such exceptions as they find to be 
necessary.” j 


The bureau indicated that exceptions 
from the increase were contemplated 
“particularly because of the failure of the 
railroads to continue in effect the in- 
creases made in their rates last August, 
following decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the case known as 
Ex Parte 206.” 

“Action followed careful deliberations 
of the 16 members companies, all of 
whom were represented at the meeting, 
and who collectively handle some 95 per 
cent of all barge common carrier tonnage 
moving on the inland and Gulf water- 
Ways system,” the bureau said. 


Suspension Petition 


The bureau made public a petition for 
suspension of rail tariffs proposing re- 
moval by the western railroads, effective 
on September 25 and October 6, of a 7 
per cent rate increase authorized by the 
Commission in Ex Parte 206 as to iron or 
steel pipe, manufactured iron or steel 
articles and tinplate from midwestern 
producing points to western destinations. 
The tariffs against which the bureau’s 
protest was directed were identified as 
follows: Item X-206, supplement 89, of 
Agent Preuter’s I.C.C. A-4038; items 
X-206 and X-206A, supplements 145 and 
146, of Agent Prevter’s I.C.C. A-3991; sup- 
plement 6 to Agent Preuter’s I.C.C. 
A-4194; supplement No. 197 to Agent 
Preuter’s I.C.C. A-3478; items X-206, 
X-206A and X-206B, supplements 117, 119 
and 120 to Agent Kratzmeir’s I.C.C. 4116, 
and supplement No. 134 to Agent Kratz- 
meir’s I.C.C. 4170. Referring to the com- 
modities to which the rates proposed in 
those schedules would apply, the bureau 
said: 

“Collectively, these commodities, alone, 
in 1956 accounted for more than $20 mil- 
lion revenues for the barge line members 
of this bureau and 23.17 per cent of their 
total 1956 freight revenues from all 
sources, and were the most important 
class of all which were handled. 

“Tt is not only a case of the traffic 
from the midwestern producing mills 
(including those located in the Chicago 
and St. Louis areas), but of additional 
impact is the similar action now being 
taken by the eastern roads to do the 
very same thing from eastern mill origins 
(including mills in the Pittsburgh, Pa., 
area served by bureau members) to the 
same destinations. This course is said 
by the eastern roads to be caused by the 
action of the western roads which we 
here protest. 


Revenue Loss ‘of Gravest Concern’ 


“This collective loss in revenue to both 
sets of carriers from the impending 
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course of rate action should be of the 
gravest concern, bearing in mind that 
the Commission have determined in Ex 
Parte 206 that the increased level of 
rates, now to be reduced, is a just and 
reasonable basis in the interest of all 
concerned, shippers and carriers alike. 
In the same breath with which they 
tell your Commission this story the rail- 
roads announce a meeting next week 
in Chicago to consider further increases. 
They should be required, as to these 
protested and unnecssary reductions, to 
keep the increases they have obtained, 
which would certainly tend to make of 
doubtful need a further rate burden on 
non-competitive traffic. 

“The costs of operation of the barge 
lines like those of the railroads continue 
to increase. (The barge carriers gen- 
erally increased their rates by 5 per 
cent in March, 1957.) At regular meet- 
ing of Waterways Freight Bureau yes- 
terday, at which all member lines were 
represented, it was unanimously con- 
cluded to generally increase all barge- 
load rates effective November 1, 1957, 
by 4 per cent (approximately, since the 
southern roads have reduced their rates 
on certain ‘barge-competitive’ traffic 
which may create exceptions on our part 
thus making the total increase somewhat 
less than 4 per cent), subject to such 
exceptions as they find to be necessary 
particularly because of the failure of 
the railroads to continue in effect the 
increases made in their rates last August. 


Rails’ Justification Assailed 


“The reason now advanced by the rail- 
roads for their proposed reductions on 
these ‘water-competitive’ movements is 
that to retain their present rates would 
make them non-competitive. Such would 
not be the case, by their own statements 
in the course of X-206, and by the fact 
that the barge lines are also increasing 
their revenue in consideration of their 
own advancing costs. 

“No evidence was submitted which 
can now support selective increases, and 
certainly no evidence exists which can 
afford a rational basis for the selective 
reductions proposed on this traffic.” 


After the word “increases” in the im- 
mediately preceding paragraph, there was 
reference to a footnote in which the 
bureau said: 


“Rates which are not reduced are in 
effect selectively increased, just as those 
which are cut are selectively reduced. All 
of which creates a disproportionate bur- 
den upon the shippers forced to pay the 
higher rates.” 


Impairing of Revenues 


In the course of further representations 
in its suspension petition, the bureau 
said: 


“Impairing rail revenues, except upon 
specific individual rate case showing of 
competitive need, does not foster and 
preserve rail transportation. Nor does the 
lowering of all-rail rates, with no com- 
petitive need, to a point impairing needed 
increases by water carriers whose trans- 
port is recognized to be lower cost than 
rail, foster and preserve water transpor- 
tation . . . In no event may the rail- 
roads here be lawfully permitted to base 
these reductions merely upon their de- 
sire to stifle the water competitor with 
rates affording no reasonable opportun- 
ity to our lines to offset increasing costs. 

“ _.. We submit that since the Com- 
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mission has stated it expects the rail- 
roads to retain increases obtained as a 
result of a general increase proceeding, 
it must follow that railroad failure to do 
so creates depressed rail rates which are 
unjust and unreasonable under section 1 
of the act in the absence of specific com- 
petitive need. The showing of specific 
competitive need cannot be found in a 
general proceeding. As to these specific 
reductions in rates on iron and steel 
products, we have demonstrated more 
reason than not to believe them com- 
petitively unnecessary, so far as it is 
possible to do so in a matter of this 
kind at the protest stage. At the very 
least it is crystal clear that the pro- 
posed reductions create rate levels lower 
than necessary so far as our competi- 
tion is concerned. The burden on ship- 
pers not accorded this same measure of 
reduction is undue and so opposed to 
section 15a(2). We have shown the effect 
upon our ability to offset our increasing 
costs in the face of the rail reductions to 
be certainly weakening and hence op- 
posed to the mandate of the national 
transportation policy ... ” 


Defense Dep’t Tells A.W.A. 
Gov't Has ‘Limitations’ in 
Storage ‘De-Competition’ 


The Department of Defense has 
told the American Warehousemen’s 
Association that there are “well de- 
fined limitations to how far we can 
go in ‘de-competition’.” The depart- 
ment took that position in replying 
to a complaint of the A.W.A. about 
instances of government warehouse 
facilities taking business away from 
privately-operated warehouses. 


William Dalton, general secretary of 
the association, complained in a letter 
to Charles Wilson, Secretary of Defense, 
that the federal government occupied 
“3% times the amount of storage space 
than exists in the entire public ware- 
housing industry.” 

Mr. Dalton said that two instances 
pointed up “some startling reasons for 
our continued but immediate concern” 
with competition from government ware- 
houses. 

In one of these cases, he said, the 
Glenn L. Martin Co., of Baltimore, in- 
quired of the association as to the avail- 
ability of controlled temperature storage 
facilities, found that “sufficient infor- 
mation” was available to begin negotia- 
tions but later told the association that 
it had located satisfactory space “within 
government-owned facilities.” 


In the other case, Mr. Dalton wrote 
that “it is our understanding” that the 
Army wants to use Navy-operated refrig- 
erated warehousing space at Cheatham 
Annex, Va., “for storing its commodities 
now being stored elsewhere in our in- 
dustry members’ warehouses.” 

“If such moves continue to be made,” 
Mr. Dalton said, “they would undoubted- 
ly affect drastically the whole economic 
structure of public warehousing. 

“This effect, in turn, is bound to have 
its own effect on the whole military 
establishment who depend on this in- 


dustry so vitally during periods of both 
peacetime and emergency—and especial- 
ly the latter. 

“We are sure it will not be hard for 
you and your associates to understand 
why we have reached the point where 
our feelings, as substantial taxpayers, 
and our comparisons with other indus- 
tries who are enjoying well-justified gov- 
ernment de-competition, are disturbing.” 

In his reply for the department, 
Admiral Boundy said that studies were 
under way as to the two specific in- 
stances mentioned by Mr. Dalton and 
that replies would be forthcoming soon. 
As to the over-all policy involved, Ad- 
miral Boundy asserted: 

“I am certain that you recognize that 
there are well defined limitations to how 
far we can go in ‘de-competition’. For 
example, it is essential that we be pre- 
pared to meet military supply require- 
ments on an emergency basis and in 
order to be in a position to do that we 
must maintain personnel in military 
supply establishments who are well 
trained and equipped to meet any con- 
tingency. Because the military depot 
supply operation includes such functions 
as stock accounting, inventory manage- 
ment, inventory count, packaging, in- 
spection, storage, repair and rebuild, 
retail issues etc. it is important that close 
relationship be maintained. An attempt 
to segregate one from the others would 
adversely affect our supply mission. 

“I want to assure you that we continue 
to have a very real interest in this prob- 
lem and are constantly on the lookout for 
any ways we can use to improve our ap- 
proach to it. Directly in line with your 
comment concerning reductions in mili- 
tary warehousing—and this you have pos- 
sibly read recently in the newspapers—we 
have taken steps to deactivate several 
important military establishments in this 
country. 

“This represents but one way in which 
we are handling this problem. Our fu- 
ture plans include continued effort aimed 
at progress in this direction.” 





Allied Van Lines Announces 


Truck-Air Service to Panama 


Richard LaBelle, vice-president of Al- 
lied Van Lines, has announced that Al- 
lied has arranged with Pan American 
World Airways for a joint truck-air serv- 
ice for shipment of household goods to 
or from Panama for members of the 
armed services. 

Mr. LaBelle said the service would use 
“air-van” containers which he said elimi- 
nated the need of “costly crating.” 

Under the plan, any of Allied’s 1700 
movers will do “preliminary packing” of 
a shipment and take it over the high- 
ways to Miami, Fla., where the shipment 
will be placed in an “air-van” and will 
be flown to Panama by Pan American. 

“Overseas,” Mr. LaBelle said, “the Al- 
lied Van port-handling movers unpack 
the containers and load the contents 
into modern trailers for delivery to the 
final destination.” 


He added that “all shipments are in- 
sured by Allied and, since only one bill 
of lading is involved in the transfer, 
responsibility is easily established.” 

The announcement said that service 
to Panama through Allied also will be 
available on a joint truck-ship operation, 
and it added: 


“The new service signals Allied’s entry 
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into air-borne haulage. The world’s 1: rg. 
est mover, it already provides land ing 
sea shipment for the armed forces to 
Alaska, Europe, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Ja. 
pan, Okinawa and Guam. Arrange. 
ments to extend service to north Africa 
currently are under way.” 

Mr. LaBelle said the new truck-plane 
service for Panama shipments had beep 
approved by the Army, Navy and Air 
Force. 


New 5 Per Cent Increase 
Proposal Filed by Southern 


Motor Carriers Conference 


The Southern Motor Carriers Rate 
Conference has _ published tarif 
changes, to become effective Septem- 
ber 30, providing for a general freight 
rate increase of 5 per cent on traffi 
moving interterritorially between 
points in Southern Territory, on the 
one hand, and points in Eastern Ter- 
ritory, on the other. 


In a letter of justification to the Com- 
mission, Reuben C. Crimm, attorney for 
the conference, described the action a: 
“a further step in the general 5 per cent 
rate increase program.” The letter noted 
that the Commission had allowed 5 per 
cent rate increases to become effective 
between the south and other areas and 
asked that the new proposal be per- 
mitted to become effective “just as it 
permitted the same adjustment to be- 
come effective on other interstate traf- 
fic.” 

The other increases cited in the letter 
included rates on traffic between South- 
ern Territory and points in Southwestern 
Territory; between Southern Territory 
and Middlewest Territory; between 
points in Florida and the Southern and 
Eastern territories, and between South- 
ern points and points in Central Terri- 
tory (T.W., May 11, p. 65). 

The conference listed the schedules 
in which the proposed increase was 
published. Among them were supple- 
ments 81 and 82 to tariff 4-H, MF-LC.C 
No. 682 and supplement 3 to tariff i 
(master tariff) MF-I.C.C. No. 911. 

The conference said, in its letter, that 
motor common carriers serving Southern 
Territory had sustained “a substantial 
increase in operating costs” and said the 
greatest factor in this had been higher 
wages and “the factors affecting wages.” 

It added that the proposed increases 
would affect all points in the east, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, all points 
in the south “except between Georgia 
North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Virginia, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, points in Delaware, District ol 
Columbia, Maryland, New Jersey, the 
eastern portion of Ohio, portions of 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia 
and certain points in New York.” 

“Even were the five per cent general 
increase to be applicable on all traffic 
of these carriers, which is not here pro- 
posed,” the conference said, “the indu:- 
try ratio would still not be in a reaso’- 
ably safe position. 


“In summary, it is respectfully su)- 
mitted that the adjustment here pro- 
posed is merely a part of the over-:!l 
program of the southern motor carri tT 
industry to treat all of its intersta e 
traffic in the same manner; that the a'i- 
justment here proposed is exactly tie 


era 
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seme as already has been permitted to 
become effective on other traffic moving 
from, to and between points in Southern 
Territory by motor common carriers; 
that the adjustment here proposed will 
afford a@ minimum amount of revenue 
relief urgently needed by the motor 
common carrier industry by reason of 
substantial increased costs and a gen- 
eral unsatisfactory and dangerously high 
perating ratio position.” 


Civil-Military ‘Welding’ 
ls Basis, Turner Says, of 
Total U.S. Airpower Might 


The airpower strength of the 
United States is dependent on how 
well “the military and civilian air 
transport systems in time of na- 
tional emergency” are welded to- 
gether, according to Robert L. Tur- 
ner, vice-president—traffic of the 
Air Transport Association of Amer- 
ica. 

In a speech September 14 to members 
of the national aeronautics committee 
of the American Legion, meeting at At- 
lantic City, N.J., Mr. Turner said that 
since World War IT civil and military 
aviation had become inseparable. The 
Civil Reserve Air Fleet, he said, was 
an example of how the airlines and the 
Department of Defense were planning 
together for adequate airlift in time of 
war. 

Mr. Turner told the Legionnaires that 
there was a need for a “new look” at the 
capabilities which the airlines could per- 
form in their defense mission, that the 
airlines and military personnel faced a 
challenge to “weld their two forces 
together.” 

Mr. Turner said that that challenge 
could be met if there were a close work- 
ing partnership between the airlines and 
the military, if there were a working plan 
ready to be activated “on a moment’s 
notice” and if both partners had the sup- 
port of the government and the public. 

He warned his listeners that there were 
“certain forces” at work which could raise 
havoc with the entire program and 
which could seriously impair its potency. 

These “forces,” he said, were the threat 
of government in the airline business, in- 
cluding certain areas of the Military Air 
Transport Service operation; continu- 
ously rising costs of airline operations and 
re-equipment programs “eating away at 
the economic foundation of the air 
insport industry”; the threat of a con- 
uing Department of State policy vir- 
ily “giving away” route rights and 
al traffic areas to foreign airlines, and 
e threat of Russia as a strong com- 
‘itor for the world’s air commerce. 
Che answer to these problems, he said, 
‘S to take the issues to the public and 
ever take our eyes off the job ahead 

until every, American is made to 


ilize the full import of total national 
power.” 


on-Mile Tax Is Decried 
y President of A.T.A. 


The enactment of a ton-mile tax in 
uth Dakota could cause “serious diffi- 
ity” in relations with other states, said 
C. Williams, president of the Ameri- 


— 


can Trucking Associations, Inc., at a 
meeting, September 19, of the Sioux Falls 
(S.D.) Chamber of Commerce. 

“We once had a ton-mile tax in my 
own state of Kansas,” he told the cham- 
ber members. “It caused us untold diffi- 
culty in our relations with other states. 
Such a tax inevitably results in border 
warfare, failure of reciprocity and a cur- 
tailment of markets for farmers and 
manufacturers. 

“We found out something else. While 
this tax sounds like a good way to 
raise revenue from trucks, it actually is 
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nothing of the kind. Because of all the 
trouble we had with it in Kansas, we 
repealed our ton-mile tax in 1955. We 
adjusted our truck tax schedules. 
“What happened? Our total revenue 
from trucks poured $400,000 more into 
the highway fund in the very first year 
after we wiped out this tax. So, natur- 
ally, I hope you move very cautiously 
here in South Dakota on this question.” 


Midwest Shippers Ask Low Seaway Tolls, 
Suggest Use of National Defense Funds 


Self-Liquidating Principle, Supported at Washington Conference on 


Tolls, Received Coldly at Chicago Conference. ‘Subsidy’ Suggestion Draws 


Rebuke by Seaway Administrator. Special Bulk Cargo Treatment Urged. 


(From Chicago Bureau of Traffic World) 


A battle between various ship- 
ping groups began to shape up in 
Chicago on September 11, as confer- 
ences on the method of collecting 
tolls on the St. Lawrence Seaway 
were concluded in the United States. 
A further conference will be held in 
Canada. 


Spokesmen for midwestern interests 
contended that excessive tolls on the 
Seaway could “price shippers out” of 
using the inland water route, and sug- 
gested the use of national defense funds 
to supplement toll revenues. These re- 
marks resulted in a charge by Lewis G. 
Castle, administrator of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corp., that pro- 
ponents of the Seaway who were now 
“beating the drums for subsidy” were 
guilty of a “breach of good faith.” 


The Chicago conference, conducted by 
the Seaway corporation in the US. 
Court House to receive suggestions on 
the method of establishing and collecting 
tolls, was in marked contrast to the first 
public conference, held in Washington, 
D.C., on September 9. There the general 
sentiment appeared to favor a self-sup- 
porting Seaway (T.W., Sept. 14, p. 27). 
The Chicago conference concluded pres- 
ent meetings on the subject in the United 
States, but it was announced that the 
meeting record would be held open un- 
til October 15 to receive additional writ- 
ten views of interested groups, and that 
public hearings would be held later on 
the amount of tolls to be charged. A 
conference on the subject by Canadian 
authorities will be held September 19, at 
Ottawa. 


Toll Views Draw Rebuke 

Gerald E. Warren, of the Greater De- 
troit Board of Commerce, precipitated 
Mr. Castle’s “breach of good faith” re- 
marks near the close of the conference, 
when he spoke in support of an earlier 
proposal by Maxim M. Cohen, general 
manager of the Chicago Regional Port 
District, who had remarked: 


“It is our opinion that despite the en- 
actment of the law governing this proj- 
ect, Congress never intended that toll 
payments on the St. Lawrence should be 
governed by the rigid and unrealistic in- 


terest payment expectations of a profes- 
sional money lender.” 

Mr. Warren, supporting a proposal by 
Mr. Cohen that a major part of the 
Seaway cost be allocated to national de- 
fense, said that many people were con- 
cerned over the prospect that tolls high 
enough to pay for the Seaway with in- 
terest in 50 years would divert potential 
traffic to competitive routes and thus de- 
feat the purpose of the project. He con- 
tended that the entire present situation 
should be reviewed, and if revision of 
the law appeared necessary, due to in- 
creased costs of the Seaway, such action 
should be sponsored by the corporation. 


‘Pledge’ Cited by Castle 


In reply, Mr. Castle repeated remarks 
he had made earlier on the toll question, 
as follows: 

“The sponsors of the Seaway legisla- 
tion in the United States proposed that 
shipping should repay the United States 
government its investment in the new 
navigation facilities on the St. Lawrence 
River. Consequently, any proposal for a 
government subsidy or a toll-free Seaway 
enterprise does not in our opinion con- 
form to the intent of the legislators as 
evidenced by the language contained in 
the legislative act creating our corpora- 
tion, nor does it coincide with the in- 
tentions of the original sponsors of the 
act. 

“Our corporation unequivocably be- 
lieves that the mandate from Congress, 
as expressed in Public Law 358 which 
created the United States Seaway entity, 
requires us to sustain our financial integ- 
rity by charging tolls and repaying in 
full to the United States treasury all 
funds which we borrow to complete our 
share of this great construction project.” 

Mr. Castle said that there had been a 
great deal of speculation on what the 
tolls might be, based on the corpora- 
tion’s request for additional borrowing 
authority. He expressed his belief that 
too much emphasis had been placed on 
the matter, and criticized “those per- 
sons who begin now, on mere specula- 
tion, to pound the drums for subsidy.” 

“There is some reason among the 
people who comprise the Canadian and 
American authorities,” he said. “We 
are aware of the necessity of providing 
a toll rate that will attract traffic—we 
would be stupid if we did not.” 


Asserting that it would be a “breach 
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of good faith” for those who sought 
the Seaway, “and got it,” on the prop- 
osition that there would be a return 
of funds, now to seek it free, Mr. Castle 
said that he would like to see a “little 
more trust” placed in the American and 
Canadian entities, and asked that rec- 
ommendations be placed in their hands 
without “warnings of dire consequences.” 
His remarks won applause from repre- 
sentatives of the railroads and eastern 
seaboard interests present at the meet- 
ing. 

After opening the meeting by re-read- 
ing the statement of purpose which had 
been presented at Washington, Mr. Castle 
turned the meeting over to E. Reece 
Harrill, comptroller of the corporation 
and chairman of the United States toll 
committee. Sitting with Mr. Harri]l were 
Dr. Charles Taff and Edward A. Bacon, 
the other members of the committee. 
Also present were other official mem- 
bers of the corporation, as well as Can- 
adian tolls committee representatives. 
Opinions on the questions of collection 
methods and the level of tolls were 
sharply divided in the three-hour con- 
ference which was concluded just prior 
to noon. 


Concern for Toll Level 


Mr. Cohen urged the toll committee 
to “take into account” the low profit 
margins and lower freight rates general- 
ly accorded such bulk items as grains 
and agricultural products, and suggested 
that national defense funds be used to 
supplement toll revenues on the Seaway. 
He maintained that the Seaway was a 
“competitive route,” and as such should 
not be compared with the conventional 
flow of traffic through the Suez and 
Panama canals. Excerpts from his re- 
marks follow: 


“The port board’s members and staff 
have deeply concerned with the question 
of the level of tolls for the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, because we always understood 
that the enactment of these tolls will 
have a substantial bearing on the devel- 
opment of overseas tonnage from this 
area... 

“The Seaway route is competitive with 
barge traffic from the mid-continent area 
to the Gulf, as well as rail and truck 
traffic in the same direction. Likewise, 
rail and truck transport to the eastern 
seaboard. Through the Great Lakes, the 
Seaway route is competitive with the 
potentials of lake and rail traffic as well 
as lake and barge traffic via the Erie 
canal to the eastern seaboard. No one 
can divorce these competitive character- 
istics from the over-all Seaway picture 
for it is in the light of these sources of 
competition that the Seaway project 
must be analyzed ... 

“It is our belief that not enough at- 
tention has been stressed as to the na- 
tional defense characteristics of the Sea- 
way, nor the proper apportionment of 
some segment of its cost to this item... 
The principle of national defense merits 
deep consideration because it is our 
opinion that some rational percentage of 
the Seaway’s investment should be 
charged off to this item. 

“It is also our feeling that it is im- 
proper to assess the cost of navigational 
aids as well as their operation and main- 
tenance through the American sector of 
the Seaway to this project. Every other 
place in our nation, these aids to naviga- 
tion have always been a part and parcel 


of the conventional governmental costs 


Views on Agricultural Products 


“Grain is a commodity that moves in 
large volume, either solid cargo loads 
or as bottoming cargo, and whether it is 
trans-shipped or direct, the same Seaway 
tolls should be assessed. Your studies 
may have directed certain conclusions 
with respect to tolls but in our opinion, 
it should not exceed that to be assessed 
for iron ore; and under no circumstances 
should the toll for grain of American 
origin be different than that originating 
from Canada... 

*  . Because of our vast agricultural 
hinterland and its impact on the move- 
ment through this gateway, we feel that 
the movement of agricultural products 
from the midwest must be amongst the 
base bottoming cargo for the Seaway, 
and whilst perhaps not as vast a move- 
ment as the bulk grain, nevertheless, of 
equal importance. The range of these 
agricultural items covers the different 
types of feed, flour, hides, meats, and 
the myriad other products finding their 
source in the usual category of agricul- 
tural products. The studies of your econ- 
omists certainly show that these agri- 
cultural products are always sold on ex- 
tremely low margins and unless we can 
dispose of these agricultural products in 
the world markets that they have a defi- 
nite impact on our domestic market. 

“Agricultural commodities are highly 
sensitive and while it is realized they 
require more cubic space in the vessel 
hold than bulk grains, nevertheless, the 
rail rate, barge rate, truck rates and 
also vessel charges overseas are always 
much lower than conventional general 
cargo taking the same cubic measure- 
ments. Vessel operators—as do all other 
forms of transport—have always recog- 
nized the inherent low values of these 
commodities—their need for world 
markets and have adjusted their carrying 
charges accordingly. We reiterate that 
these base agricultural commodities will 
account for a large percentage of the 
midwestern movement, that their dispo- 
sition is of vital importance to this mid- 
continental area, that these surpluses 
must find their way into the world 
market, and, in our opinion, because of 
all these factors, that the tolls for such 
commodities, when bagged, boxed or bar- 
reled, should not exceed 60 per cent of 
that which will be set up for conven- 
tional general cargo.” 

As to general cargo, Mr. Cohen as- 
serted that the situation must be care- 
fully analyzed so that the toll level would 
be low enough to discourage any “so- 
called summer rates, trainload rates, or 
combinations thereof.” The railroads 
could, he warned, justify almost any 
kind of a reduction on import and ex- 
port rates, whenever they saw fit. 

‘Time-Lag’ Predicted 

He also asserted that much had been 
stated, and that much would be said, 
concerning the “time-lag” needed to de- 
velop the Seaway potential. This poten- 
tial, he predicted, would require a mini- 
mum of from five to ten years of “in- 
tensive development traffic promotion” 
to see the full effect of the transition 
from shallow to deep water access. 

“It is our firm belief,” he continued, 
“that your committee must evaluate your 
tonnage potentials on a very gradual up- 
build covering this period, and if neces- 
sary adjust the realities of toll revenues 
to this basis. If this type of logic results 
in deficits, then accept that pattern and 
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do not minimize its impact. ... We »%- 
lieve it better policy to accept the reali ies 
of the picture as it is today, and rec i. 
nize that these new costs which are » 
much higher than originally estima‘ed 
cause new thinking in relationship to 
this project. 

“It is our opinion that despite the «n- 
actment of the law governing this project 
that Congress never intended that ‘o) 
payments on the St. Lawrence are to lx 
governed by the rigid and unrealistic in- 
terest payment expectations of a profes- 
sional money lender. And, furthermore 
that Congress intended that the Seaway 
be charged with these navigational cost 
and maintenance usually borne by the 
government, and also, that some evalu- 
ation must be given to allocating a cer- 
tain percentage of this cost to national 
defense... . 

“It is our opinion that you must mak 
public, certainly not later than the 
spring of 1958, what the level of tolls ar: 
to be. This leaves but one season prio 
to the anticipated opening of the Sea- 
way—little enough to generate plans and 
traffic promotion. It is my further be- 
lief that the long wait—even to this dats 
—for a firm declaration of toll charges 
has already resulted in the deferment o! 
plans on the part of many foreign op- 


erators, as well as potential tonnage 
movements.” 


Liberal Rules Urged 


Weston B. Grimes, of Washington 
D.C., an attorney for Cargill, Inc., ap- 
pearing as a member of the Users’ Com- 
mittee on St. Lawrence Seaway Tolls 
made a plea for unrestricted standards 
that would permit the use of large bulk 
carriers on the Seaway. He expressed 
opposition to a double toll plan, whicl 
he said had been outlined in a letter 
of July 30 by Mr. Castle, under which 
two tolls, one against the ship and 
one against the cargo, would be assessed 

On a long range basis, maintained M: 
Grimes, the big potential for grain ship- 
ment on the Seaway was a movement 
from the central states to grain storag« 
and handling facilities yet to be con- 
structed on the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
Such facilities, he explained, would per- 
mit stockpiling of grain for later ship- 
ment abroad. 

“No method of measurement should be 
adopted which would in any way dis- 
courage the construction and maximum 
use of special purpose vessels for this 
trade,” he said. 

Mr. Grimes also asked the toll commit- 
tee, in deliberations with its Canadian 
counterpart, to make a special plea for 
continuing the Welland Canal as a toll 
free waterway. The grain trade, he said 
did not want to see itself regulated away 
from the Seaway by any excessive tolls 

Referring to a statement, attributed 
to the Seaway corporation last July 
17, that vessels exceeding 715 feet in 
length or 72 feet in beam would be sub- 
jected to special regulations when “un- 
duly delaying” transit of other shipping, 
he suggested that the plan be recon- 
sidered. Construction and use of special 
purpose large bulk carriers, he said, 
should be encouraged. 


“It seems to us,” he said, “that the bulk 
trade interests—iron ore, coal, grain and 
the like—which will certainly predom!- 
nate in volume and, therefore, be you 
best customers, should be favored rather 
than restricted.” 


Opposition to a “two-toll” system wis 
also expressed by Hans Steuch, of Cope’!- 
hagen, Denmark, general manager 
the Baltic and International Maritinie 
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onference. He asked that tolls be es- 
blished strictly on the weight of the 
irgo alone. 

“A combination of tolls based partly 
, the vessel’s net registered tons and 
irtly on the (type of) cargo would 
ove rather cumbersome,” he said. 


Self-Liquidation Principle 


Proponents of the principle of self- 
liquidation in the Seaway’s toll policy 
were not entirely absent from the Chi- 
cago meeting. Such a program was sup- 
ported by Edward A. Brannon, represent- 
ing the Baltimore Association of Com- 
merce and the Maryland Committee for 
a Non-Subsidized Seaway, and Harry C. 
Brokel, municipal port director for the 
Board of Harbor Commissioners of Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Mr. Brannon reported growing con- 
cern in Maryland “over attempts being 
made by some prospective Seaway users 
and midwest interests, including news- 
papers, to have low noncompensatory 
tolls or no tolls at all established for the 
Seaway.” He asked a “self-liquidating 
toll structure, as intended by Congress.” 

Mr. Brokel stated that the City of 
Milwaukee had long been on record in 
support of the self-liquidating principle 
for the Seaway project by assessment of 
tolls on ships and cargo which would 
utilize the facility. He made two recom- 
mendations with respect to collection and 
assessment of such tolls: 

@ That in developing machinery for 
the assessment and collection of tolls, all 
possible recognition be given to the con- 
servation of time of vessels traversing 
the Seaway. Excessive delays, it was as- 
serted, could be a deterent to use of the 
waterway. 

@ That initial toll rates be accepted as 
experimental, flexible and subject to ad- 
justment in the light of experience. Sug- 
gested was a review of toll rates and 
financial results following three or five 
years of Seaway operation, after its open- 
ing in 1959. 


Other Appearances 


Opposition to higher rates for general 
cargo was expressed by Charles Sartoni, 
agent of the Hamburg-Chicago Line. It 
was a mistake, he said, to think that 
general cargo could sustain higher tolls 
than bulk cargo. General cargo in smaller 
ships, he stated, presently moved toll 
tree. 

In a prepared statement filed with 
the committee, the Niagara Frontier Port 
Authority asserted that presently to 
have the tolls reflect full interest charges 
and amortization on the combined costs 
f the project would be to deter the use 
ff the Seaway. The authority urged the 
olls committee to set the tolls low enough 
it a outset to encourage the growth of 

alnc. 

“It is reasonably feared,” it was said, 
that if you charge tolls at a rate which 

ill amortize this project in 50 years 
rom the very beginning, it would not 
© competitive with already established 

irriers and harbors along the Atlantic 

cean and the Gulf of Mexico.” 

The Niagara group also said that de- 
ense and recreational benefits accruing 

’ both the United States and Canada 

10uld be given credit, “thus diminish- 

ig imposition of all the costs on the 
sers.” 

Robert Tomich spoke for the twin ports 

! Duluth and Superior, Wis. Potentials 
{ the Seaway were “excellent,” he said, 
ut added that their early development 
‘epended in some measure on the effect 
f “delaying tactics on the part of 


opposition groups.” Such groups, he con- 
tended, while trying to minimize traffic 
potentials of the Seaway and at the 
same time demanding amortization of 
its costs in accordance with the Wiley- 
Dondero bill, were, in their own areas, 
benefiting from the use of free waterway 
projects financed by the nation’s tax- 
payers. As to assessment of tolls, he 
urged that the method be kept simple, 
and suggested consideration of the pay- 
able manifest ton as the taxable unit. 

George Weiss, of Chicago, chairman of 
the Great Lakes Overseas Freight Con- 
ference, asked that the meeting record 
be kept open until October 15, in order 
that conference members might have 
a “little more time to finalize their 
views.” Mr. Harrill subsequently stated 
that this would be done. 

J. A. Williams, Sr., assistant director 
of traffic for the Reynolds Metals Co., in 
brief comments following presentation 
of formal statements, warned that con- 
sideration should be given to the fact 
that any toll would become a part of 
over-all transportation costs. 

Fred S. Byington, Jr., of the American 
Newspaper Publications Association, said 
that his group had nothing to present 
relating to toll collection methods, but 
that they would make comments later at 
discussions on toll levels. 

A representative for the Iron Ore Co. 
of Canada said that the statement pre- 
sented by his group at the Washington, 
D.C., conference, would suffice for the 
record. Also distributed at the Chicago 
meeting was the statement which had 
been presented at the Washington con- 
ference on behalf of the Association of 
American Railroads. 


Government Leasing of Rail 


Equipment to Be Discussed 


A proposal by J. M. Symes, president 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, for gov- 
ernment leasing of freight cars to rail- 
roads has been scheduled for discussion 
by the Atlantic States Shippers Advisory 
Board at its two-day meeting at Harris- 
burg, Pa., beginning September 25. 

Speaking for the proposal will be R. J. 
Janer, general traffic manager of Penn- 
Dixie Cement Corp., of New York City. 
J. G. Bates, traffic manager of the Penn- 
sylvania Farm Bureau Cooperative As- 
sociation of Harrisburg, will present the 
opposing view. Moderator of the dis- 
cussion, scheduled for 4:30 p. m., Sep- 
tember 25, will be D. H. Smith, Jr., 
general traffic manager of the Interna- 
tional Salt Co., Inc., Scranton, Pa., and 
general secretary of the shippers board. 

William R. Davlin, secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Commerce, 
will be the principal speaker at a lunch- 
eon sponsored by the board and the 
Traffic Club of Harrisburg, which will 
conclude the meeting. J. R. Morton, 
general traffic manager of Vega Indus- 
tries, Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and president 
of the board, will preside at the luncheon 
and all other general sessions. 

Comments on the board’s forecast of 
carloadings for the last quarter of this 
year are scheduled for presentation by 
R. C. Avery, manager of the traffic de- 
partment’s claim division of Neisner 
Brothers, Inc., Rochester, N.Y., and 
second vice-president of the board. 

Reports by chairman of the board’s 
standing committees will take up most 
of the afternoon of the first day and 
the morning of the second day of the 
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meeting. Committee meetings will be 
held early the first day of the meeting. 
A special report on the national trans- 
portation situation will be presented by 
J. J. Kelley, manager of the Association 
of American Railroad’s military trans- 


portation section. 


Southeast Advisory Board 
Asks for More Rail Cars, 


Issues Loading Forecast 


A plea that the railroads “take def- 
inite action so that 10,000 or more 
cars are placed in service each month 
until such time as the nation’s car 
requirements are adequately met” 
was made in the form of a resolution 
adopted by members of the South- 
east Shippers Advisory Board at their 
one hundred nineteenth regular 
meeting September 12 in Atlanta, 
Ga. 


The resolution, the board reported, di- 
rected attention to the “apparent lag in 
the new car building, upgrading and re- 
pair programs, not only on the part of 
the rail carriers operating in the south- 
eastern region but also on a national 
basis.” 

The board said the resolution asked 
“that the railroads again be requested to 
place increased emphasis and import- 
ance” on those programs “so that the 
percentage of cars awaiting repairs does 
not exceed 3 per cent of ownership and 
that such additional cars should be suit- 
able, adequate and of the types required 
for current and future loadings of the 
shipping public.” 


Forecast of Carloadings 


It was forecast at the meeting that 
there would be an over-all reduction of 
2,621 cars loaded in the fourth quarter 
of the year from the 1,094,441 cars loaded 
in those three months of 1956—a decline 
of 0.24 per cent. 

Increased carloadings were predicted 
for several commodity groups, among 
them paper and paper products, includ- 
ing pulpwood, up 5 per cent; cotton, 5 
per cent; automobiles, 11 per cent; alu- 
minum ore, 17 per cent, and fresh vege- 
tables, 38 per cent. Decreased shipments 
were forecast for grain and grain prod- 
ucts, 12 per cent; furniture, 12 per cent; 
iron and steel, 12 per cent; lumber and 
forest products, other than pulpwood and 
naval stores, 10 per cent; canned goods, 
5 per cent, and textiles, 5 per cent. 


Commodities said to be expected to 
move in about the same numbers as in 
the same period last year included brick 
and clay products: cement and lime; 
aggregates; coal and coke; machinery 
and agricultural implements; sugar, 
syrup and molasses, and other manu- 
factures and miscellaneous commodities. 


The coal committee said a “normal 
winter” would substantially increase the 
requirements for open-top equipment 
and possibly overcome the predicted de- 
crease. 


Spending by Railroads 
It was said by Caleb R. Megee, vice- 
chairman of the car service division of 
the Association of American Railroads, 
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that “huge sums” were being spent by 
railroads in all parts of the country on 
push-button classification yards. In his 
discussion of the national rail trans- 
portation outlook, Mr. Megee said the 
railroads were aware of their respon- 
sibilities “as the nation’s foremost trans- 
portation agency.” 

“During the first seven months of 1957 
Southeast District railroads installed 5,- 
941 more new cars than for the same 
period of 1956, consisting of 940 box, 265 
auto, 500 gonds, 495 hoppers, 85 flat and 
2,707 miscellaneous cars,” said Horace W. 
Waters, general superintendent—trans- 
portation of the Central of Georgia Rail- 
way and chairman of the railroad trans- 
portation committee. 

“Those figures do not include 356 new 
private-line railroad-controlled refrigera- 
tor cars. During the same period, how- 
ever, we retired 1,991 more cars than last 
year, which gave us a net gain of 3,950.” 

The chairman of the cooperating rail- 
road sales and service committee, V. H. 
Biedermann, regional manager of sales 
and services at Atlanta for the St. Louis- 
San Francisco Railway Co., reported on 
activities by the committee to foster 
maximum utilization of available freight 
cars to stretch the present supply. 


Less-Carload Shipments 


James L. Brandes, manager of the 
warehouse at Atlanta of the appliance 
division of the General Electric Corp. 
and the chairman of the shipper’s L.C.L. 
committee, told of results of a 10-point 
program outlined by the national L.C.L. 


committee for improving the handling 
of less-carload shipments. The board said 
that he reported “reluctance” by some 
railroads to solicit L.C.L. shipments and 
pointed to the need for better rail per- 
formance in the operation of their pub- 
lished merchandise package car sched- 
ules if they desired to avail themselves 
of service offered. 

J. A. Shea, superintendent of station 
operation at Jacksonville, Fla., for the 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad and chair- 
man of the railroad L.C.L. committee, ex- 
pressed the appreciation of railroads for 
shipper interest in service matters of 
mutual concern. 

The board reported as “encouraging” 
the report of progress on joint studies 
directed toward curtailing excessive loss 
and damage in the handling and trans- 
portation of freight shipments. The 
studies are under the direction of Dave 
A. Jones, traffic agent of the Coosa River 
Newsprint Co., and Charles Woods, sup- 
erintendent of station operations of the 
C. of Ga. in charge of shipper activities 
and railroad activities, respectively. 

F. C. Rummel, district manager at 
Atlanta, summarized district railroad per- 
sion, summarized district railroad per- 
formance and told of the helpfulness of 
the Clean Car Campaign. 

A feature of the meeting was a lunch- 
eon held in conjunction with those 
attending the fourth annual seminar of 
the American Society of Traffic and 
Transportation. The speaker was Com- 
missioner Rupert Murphy, of the Com- 
mission. (see story elsewhere herein) 

The board said its one hundred twen- 
tieth regular meeting would be held 
December 11 and 12 in the Hotel DeSoto, 
Savannah, Ga. 





N.A.T.A. Issues Agenda 
For Meeting in Detroit 


The National Automobile Transporters 
Association will begin its twenty-third 
convention and membership meeting on 
September 25 at the Sheraton Cadillac 
hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

The business sessions will be taken up 
with such matters as accident prevention, 
claims, rates, general business manage- 
ment, and a full day devoted to the 
problems of the industry. 

Included among the speakers for the 
three-day session will be Walter Bryant, 
district supervisor of safety engineering 
of Markel Service, Inc.; Neil Curry, 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the American Trucking Associations, and 
Jess N. Rosenberg, general counsel of 
the Western Highway Institute, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Representatives of the Commission also 
will attend. 


At the general luncheon on Septem- 
ber 27, the annual award to the “driver 
of the year” will be presented and also 
the annual award to the “driver’s wife 
of the year.” 


New England Traffic League 


Sets Date of Fall Meeting 


The New England Industrial Traffic 
League has announced that its fall meet- 
ing will be held September 25 in the 
Parker House, Boston, Mass., with a 
main purpose “to establish better liaison 
between carriers and users of transpor- 
tation in the New England area.” 


Officers of the league are: 


S. B. Williams, assistant secretary and 
traffic manager of the Jones & Lam- 
son Machine Co., Springfield, Vt., presi- 
dent; F. E. L’Ecuyer, traffic manager of 
Crocker Burbank & Co., Assn., Fitch- 
burg, Mass., second vice-president: 
Harold D. Arnold, of Somerset, Mass., 
secretary; W. C. Hocker, of the Gilbert & 
Barker Manufacturing Co., Springfield, 
treasurer; J. B. Hedges, traffic manager 
of the Manufacturers Association of 
Connecticut, Inc., West Hartford, Conn., 
chairman of the executive committee, 
and R. L. Travis, traffic manager of the 
S. D. Warren Co., Westbrook, Me., vice- 
chairman of the committee. 


lowa Traffic League Favors 
Ending General Rate Boosts 


The Iowa Industrial Traffic League, 
at its recent annual meeting in Cedar 
Rapids, developed a four-point program 
in which the membership declared it- 
self as “recognizing the saturation 
point has been reached insofar as in- 
dustry’s ability to absorb any further 
general interstate or intrastate freight 
rate increases by common Carrier rail 
and truck lines.” 


The league said in a statement ex- 
plaining its convention action that there 
was general agreement at the meeting 
that in the future rate increase pro- 
posals would have to be met “indi- 
vidually.” 


It added that the league members ex- 
pressed general belief that “much like 
some other commodities a surplus in 
transportation services is keeping freight 
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rates higher than should be with ove - 
all service being lessened to cut costs” 

The other points in the adopted prv- 
gram were these: 

“1. To work with the next Iowa legi:- 
lature for more equitable salaries for 
members and staff of the Iowa Con- 
merce Commission, in line with other 
comparable states. 

“2. To increase efforts in developing 
transportation reforms where needed. 

“3. To assist the Iowa Commerce 
Commission, where advisable, from be- 
coming a ‘rubber stamp’ regulatory 
body.” 

The league elected the following offi- 
cers: 

President, Paul E. Gans, of Deere and 
Co., Moline; vice-president, Harold L. 
Mersereau, of the Fusher Governor Co.,, 
Marshalltown, and secretary-treasurer, 
Richard Flagg, of the Amana Refrigera- 
tion Co. 


Membership of 240 Clubs 
Boasted by A. T. C. of A. 


Six more transportation organizations 
have been accepted for membership in 
the Associated Traffic Clubs of America, 
bringing to 240 the number of member 
groups, according to the A. T. C. of A. 
The new member clubs are: 

The Southwest Georgia Traffic Club, 
Albany, Ga.; the Amarillo Traffic Club, 
Amarillo, Tex.; the K.1.T.M. Traffic Club 
of Paducah, Paducah, Ky.; the Women’s 
Traffic Club of North Alabama, Florence, 
Ala.; the Transportation Club of Terre 
Haute, Terre Haute, Ind., and the Wom- 
en’s Traffic Club of Stockton, Stockton, 
Calif. 


Ship Said to Be Largest 


With Piston Gas Turbine 


The G.T.S. “William Patterson,” said 
to be the “world’s largest merchant ship 
powered by a free piston gas turbine,” 
sailed from a pier in New York, N.Y., on 
September 18 for a demonstration run 
with government and industry officials 
and members of the press aboard, the 
Federal Maritime Board Administration 
announced. 

The vessel, fourth of the war-built 
Liberty ships selected for experimental 
conversion and engine replacement, will 
load general cargo for the Military Sea 
Transportation Service destined for 
northern Europe, according to the an- 
nouncement. 

“The free piston gas turbine in the 
‘Patterson’ is the first installation of this 
type power plant in the United States 
and the largest to date in the world,” 
the announcement said. “It replaces the 
original triple-expansion reciprocating 
steam engine which was standard equip- 
ment in the 3,250 ships of this type built 
for service in World War II. 


“The ‘Patterson’ was built in the 
Bethlehem-Fairfield shipyard in Balti- 
more in 1942. The 441-foot hull of the 
original Liberty ship, which was with- 
drawn from the Wilmington, NC, 
anchorage of the Maritime Administra- 
tion’s National Defense Reserve Flee’, 
was lengthened some 25 feet by Bethle- 
hem’s Baltimore yard. This was accom - 
plished by removing the original bo, 
fabricating a new bow section of some 
110 feet in length and welding thei 
together. 

“The ‘Patterson’ achieved a speed /2 
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<cess Of 17 knots under optimum con- 
itions during her trials. She success- 
ily met her official trials, including 
il power and standardization runs.” 
Scheduled to be aboard for the demon- 
ration were Clarence G. Morse, chair- 
man of the F.M.B.; D. D. Strohmeier, 


vice-president of the shipbuilding divi- - 


ion of Bethlehem Steel; J. M. Willis, 
general manager of the Baltimore dis- 
trict of the General Motors Corp.; 
Thomas E. Hughes, general manager of 
the Cleveland diesel engine division of 
GM.C., and Robert F. Rader, vice-presi- 
dent of Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 
Chairman Morse said operation of the 
“Patterson” had been assigned to Lykes 
Bros. Steamship Co. 


1.C.C. Road Check Shows 
88.4 Per Cent of Vehicles 


Inspected to Be Defective 


Of 12,018 vehicles thoroughly in- 
spected in the course of the third na- 
tionwide safety road check of 1957, 
conducted by the Commission’s Bu- 
reau of Motor Carriers in the week 
ended August 23, 88.4 per cent, or 
the drivers thereof, were found to 
be defective or deficient as to Com- 
mission’s safety regulations in at 
least one respect, according to the 
Commission. 


In announcing the results of its third 
road check of the year, which was held 
at 175 points throughout the country, 
with the cooperaton of state enforcement 
agencies, the Commission said that an 
estimated 55,000 interstate trucks passed 
the check points during the time the 
road checks were conducted. 

“As in previous checks wherever the 
volume of traffic was such that only a 
portion of the interstate trucks could 
be given a detailed inspection,” the 
Commission said, “attention was focused 
upon vehicles which disclosed readily 
visible or audible indications of faulty 
condition. If it had been possible to 
inspect all vehicles, the number of vio- 
lations found would undoubtedly have 
been greater, but the percentage of 
vehicles found in violation would prob- 

bly have been less 


Faulty Brakes 


“The driver or vehicle was found to be 
efective or deficient in at least one re- 
ect in 88.4 per cent of the 12,018 ve- 
icles which received a thorough in- 
ection. This compares with 88.2 per 
nt in July and 89.9 percent in May, 
‘ 1957. The most numerous type of 
echanical fault found was defective 
‘aking systems, of which there were 
386. This is an increase over the 7,130 
ake system defects discovered during 
1e July check, although fewer vehicles 
ere inspected in August. Driver’s logs 
ere found in non-compliance in 5,359 
iStances; and doctor’s certificates of 
hysical fitness, in 3,379 instances. 

“Of the vehicles given a complete in- 
ection, 2,427 or 20.2 per cent were ad- 
idged so imminently hazardous to oper- 
te as to be likely to cause an accident 


or a breakdown, and were, therefore, 
marked out-of-service.” 

The summary prepared by the Com- 
mission showed the number of vehicles 
inspected, the number marked out-of- 
service, and the percentage, respectively, 
for the following types of carriers: 

Authorized, 6,287, vehicles inspected 
1,244 or 19.8 per cent; marked out-of- 
service; private, 3,601, 758 or 21 per cent; 
exempt, 1,109, 280 or 25.2 per cent; non- 
record, 1,021, 145 or 14.2 per cent. 

The Commission’s statement 
tinued: 


“The bureau also reported four or 
more defects or deficiencies found on 
2,047 or 32.6 per cent of the vehicles 
operated by carriers holding operating 
authority from the I.C.C.; 2,244 or 62.3 
per cent of the vehicles operated by pri- 
vate carriers; and 744 or 67.1 per cent of 
the vehicles operated by carriers of ex- 
empt commodities. 


“The bureau also reported that the 


con- 
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ee 8c eve ee wee 8 806 8 @ = 
number of vehicles on which four or 
more violations of the safety regulations 
were found in the most recent check 
was greater than in the July check but 
below the corresponding figure for May 
of this year.” 

These figures were showed for the 
August, July and May checks, respec- 
tively, for the following type of carrier: 

Authorized, 32.6 per cent in August, 
28.9 per cent in July and 36 per cent in 
May; private, 62.3, 62.7 and 62.7; exempt, 
67.1, 64.5 and 69.9. 

“This series of road checks has been 
undertaken for the purpose of bringing 
about correction of the prevalent laxity 
in inspection and maintenance practices 
and to reduce the number of accidents 
which result, in whole or in part, from 
defective mechanical condition of ve- 
hicles,” the Commission said. 


‘Major Potential’ for Tank-Car Builders 
ls Maximum-Load Cars, Says ACF Official 


J. P. Krumech Tells National Petroleum Association That Such Cars 
For High-Pressure Commodities Are Possible No. 1 ‘Boom’ for Fleets. 
Others Discuss New Ideas in Shipping Petroleum, Flammable Liquids. 


Maximum-load railroad tank cars 
for high-pressure commodities “rep- 
resent the coming decade’s major 
potential for tank-car builders” be- 
cause such cars are economical, ac- 
cording to J. P. Krumech vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales of the 
shippers’ car line division of ACF 
Industries, Inc. 


“I do not know whether they will be 
able to compete with pipelines in the 
transportation of low-pressure fuels and 
oils, but I would not be surprised if they 
could,” he said in a talk, “King Size Rail- 
road Tank Cars,” at the annual meeting, 
September 12, of the National Petroleum 
Association, in Atlantic City, N.J. 

“For every other commodity hauled by 
tank car,” he said, “I feel certain that 
maximum-load tank cars will form an 
increasing percentage of the fleet. In 
particular, a boom can be prophesied for 
maximum-load cars for high-pressure 
commodities.” 

E, A. Locke, Jr., president of the Union 
Tank Car Co., discussed a new type of 
tank car, and C. Austin Sutherland, man- 
aging director of National Tank Truck 
Carriers, Inc., another speaker, told about 
the general over-the-road tank motor 
vehicle for the future for flammable 
liquids. 

Earlier, Mr. Krumech said: 

“My topic is larger-than-conventional 
—maximum sized—railroad tank cars. 
Such cars for some low-pressure, heavy 
commodities have been built since 1929, 
28 years ago. Maximum-sized cars for 
petroleum products—comparatively light, 
low-pressure commodities—have been 
built since 1953. Maximum-sized cars 
for high-pressure commodities are still 
in the development stage. . . . 

“The maximum lading any freight car 
can carry is determined by standards 
established by the Association of Amer- 


ican Railroads. Maximum length, height 
and width are all stipulated, and in the 
case of tank cars there are also regula- 
tions concerning the strength of the tank 
for the commodity carried. The most 
important weight factor, however, is the 
capacity of the car’s trucks. By Inter- 
state Commerce Commission regulation, 
stated capacity trucks cannot support 
more than stated gross weights—a pair 
of 70-ton trucks, for example, are not 
permitted to carry more than 210,000 
pounds including their own weight. 

“The gross weights—the maximum 
carrying capacities—are published, and 
knowing them it is easy to approximate 
any car’s maximum load. You simply 
subtract the weight of the empty car— 
the combined weights of the size tank 
you think you'll need, of the underframe 
and of the trucks—from the gross weight. 
For example, an uninsulated tank car for 
a certain commodity mounted on 70-ton 
trucks might weigh in the neighborhood 
of 65,000 pounds empty—210,000 pounds 
gross weight less 65,000 pounds car weight 
leaves 145,000 pounds for the lading. 

“This kind of computation gives only 
an approximation because you have to 
assume the weight of a tank the exact 
size of which you do not yet know, but 
it is an adequate starting point. 


“To translate your conclusion into 
gallonage, you need only divide the lad- 
ing maximum by the weight of a gallon 
of the commodity you want to carry. 
Fuel oil weighs around seven pounds per 
gallons, and therefore something over 20,- 
000 gallons of fuel oil—145,000 pounds 
divided by seven—can be carried on 
70-ton trucks. Phosphorus weighs more 
than twice as much as fuel oil—15 pounds 
per gallon—and only about 9,700 gallons 
maximum of phosphorus can be carried 
on 70-ton trucks. 


“I have delved into standards and 


arithmetic to this extent because no 
discussion of today’s larger tank cars 
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makes sense unless backgrounded by one 
basic fact: Historically and traditionally, 
American tank cars have been built to 
carry less than their maximum loads. 
The standard for petroleum products for 
years was a 10,000-gallon tank car 
mounted on 50-ton trucks, although the 
rated capacity of the trucks would have 
permitted approximately 60 per cent 
greater load. The standard for phos- 
phorus was 8,000 gallons on 70-ton trucks 
rather than the 9,700 gallons which can 
be carried legally and safely on the same 
trucks. 
Habit Is a Factor 

“The reasons for this underloading are 
too complex to detail—they involve 
economics, technology, habit and the 
railroad rate structure. To get on with 
our story, lef us just say that industry 
ordered standard cars of less than max- 
imum-load for a variety of reasons, and 
car builders built to the demand. 

“Now I can return to our mutual 
interest in petroleum-product transpor- 
tation. 

“The standard cars for petroleum 
fuels and oils—10,000 gallons on 50-ton 
trucks—were neither the largest nor the 
only fuel-oil tank cars built since petro- 
leum became a major industry. From 
the 1920’s on, ACF and other car builders 
produced 12,000-gallon, 14,000-gallon and 
even 16,000-gallon petroleum-product 
tank cars. None was built to the full 
capacity of their trucks, however, and 
they did not catch on. 

“It was not until four years ago that 
a maximum-capacity fuel-oil tank car 
was built in the United States. 

“In 1952, the Canadian Pacific Railway 
came to us and asked if we could build 
a fuel-oil tank car that approximated 
the maximum load that could be carried 
on 70-ton trucks. The railroad specified 
a capacity of 16,000 imperial gallons, 
which works out to 19,216 US. gallons. 
We hit the specification just about on 
the nose. We produced a car nominally 
rated at 19200 gallons which actually 
can carry 19,240 gallons. 

“Some of you who are slide-rule wiz- 
ards may be wondering why we stopped 
at 19,200 gallons—to go back to some 
earlier figures, 145,000 pounds of load 
divided by seven pounds per gallon works 
out to 20,700 gallons. The superficial 
answer is, of course, that we built what 


the Canadian Pacific ordered. More 
seriously: The Canadian Pacific stopped 
at 19,200 gallons—and we made that our 
standard—to allow some leeway for 
hauling heavier commodities in the same 
cars. 

“We called the car originally developed 
for the Canadian Pacific our ‘King Size’ 
tank car, and if you are guessing that 
we borrowed the nickname from cig- 
arette manufacturers you are quite 
right. 

First Big Car in 1953 

“The first ACF ‘King Size’ was com- 
pleted in June of 1953. The car was first 
publicized right here in Atlantic City, 
a little over four years ago, when ACF 
distributed a brochure describing it at 
the 1953 annual convention of the Me- 
chanical Division of the A.A.R. 

“The ACF ‘King Size’ is an all-welded 
steel car with every weld X-rayed and 
stress relieved. Length from striker to 
striker is 49 feet 1% inches, less than 
the railroad maximum: clearance is 14 
feet 10% inches, compared with the 
standard of 15 feet 1% inches; center 
of gravity is 84 inches, the permitted 
maximum, All underframe parts and 
the trucks are standard, although the 
car is longer than the average tank car. 
Light or unladen weight is 64,000 pounds 
The car contains built-in baffles or 
splash plates which prevent surge when 
the tank is not loaded to capacity.” 

Mr. Krumech said it was not until 
1945 that industry began considering 
to any appreciable extent the idea of 
maximum-load tank cars. 


“Users and shippers of caustic soda 
were the first to act,” he said. “Caustic 
soda had been shipped almost exclu- 
sively in 8,000-gallon cars on 50-ton 
trucks, but with the introduction of more 
heavily concentrated soda some 12 years 
ago, we were asked to develop a larger- 
capacity car. The result was a caustic 
soda car on 70-ton trucks with a nom- 
inal load capacity of 10,000 gallons. 


“This caustic soda car did start a 
trend. Maximum-load cars for most of 
the other heavy, low-pressure commod- 
ities followed. In most cases, the ca- 
pacity of the standard car on 70-ton 
trucks was increased from 8,000 to 
around 10,000 gallons. In addition, max- 
imum-load cars on 50- and 100-ton 
trucks were made for specified commod- 
ities. 


“The trend soon became industry's 
pattern. For the past several years, al- 
most every new tank car in the United 





For 27 per cent more cost, 90 per cent more capacity can be obtained with its ‘King Size’ fvel-oil 

tank car (shown at right, compared with a standard cor), ACF Industries, Inc., says. J. P. Krumech, 

sales vice-president of the shippers’ car line division of the company, told of the new larger cars 

at a meeting, September 12, of the National Petroleum Association, in Atlantic City, NJ. He 

says the larger car has a capacity of 19,000 gallons and costs $14,000; the standard model has 
a capacity of 10,000 gallons and cost $11,000. 
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States for low-pressure, heavy commo:- 
ities—sulphur, phosphorus,  sulphu 
acid and oleum as well as caustic soda 
has been built to carry the maximum 
load permitted by the capacity of i's 
trucks. We aren’t getting there—we ars 
there. 

“The basic reason for maximum-load 
cars is economic: As industry has grown 
in recent years, shipments have tend: 
to become larger, and it is obviously 
more efficient to transport 10,000 gallon 
than 8,000 gallons in the same tank car 
making the same journey. Why the 
were maximum-load fuel-oil cars not 
built until 1953? The petroleum industry 
certainly has been growing and believe: 
in economy. The answer, of course, is that 
no fuel-oil cars of any kind were built 
both fuel and oil in practically all thelr 
forms were shipped by pipeline. Prior & 
the Canadian Pacific order, the last gaso- 
line or oil tank car made by AFC was 
completed in 1937. I believe that the 
records of our competitors would be 
roughly the same... . 


Future of Cars 

“I will consider the advantages, dis- 
advantages and future of maximum- 
load tank cars in a moment, but first I 
should complete my sketch of the cur- 
rent situation by adding in high-pres- 
sure tank cars. I have already said that 
no maximum-load tank car for the 
handling of products under high pres- 
sure—liquefied gases—has yet been built 
I do not think that statement will be 
true three or even two years from now 

“Until 1953, no tank-car lading of 
liquefied gas except chlorine could ex- 
ceed 60,000 pounds. Then the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission changed its 
regulations to permit high-pressure gas 
to be loaded to the capacity of the car's 
trucks—the same maximum-load limi- 
tation that applies to, but has only re- 
cently been realized for, low-pressure 
commodities. This did not happen over- 
night—the I.C.C. first let the bars down 
for liquid carbon dioxide and subse- 
quently added the other high-pressure 
commodities, again excepting chlorine. 
Chlorine remains limited to 110,000 
pounds per car. 

“To give you some idea of what the 
change in regulations means, I will use 
propane and butane as examples. Some- 
thing over 80,000 pounds—40 tons—of 
these liquefied gasses can be carried on 
50-ton trucks, a lading more than a third 
greater than the old standard of 60,000 
pounds. 


“As news of the liberalized I.C.C. regu- 
lation reached chemical and LP-gas 
manufacturers and shippers, we began 
getting inquiries concerning maximum- 
load tank cars for high-pressure ladings. 
They continue coming in, and in in- 
creasing numbers. For example, one 
major shipper of propane and butane 
mixtures is considering jumping from a 
load limit of approximately 12,000 gal- 
lons to around 20,000 gallons—better 
than a 60 per cent increase. Maximum- 
load tank cars for high-pressure ladings 
are, I am convinced, merely a matter of 
education and time.” 


Mr. Krumech then evaluated, as fol- 
lows, maximum-load cars: 


“Whether or not what I say applies to 
your industry—to fuel-oil tank cars other 
than railroad-owned—I simply do not 
know: To the best of my knowledge, n° 
petroleum company has invested in max’- 
mum-load cars, and I am not sufficiently 
familiar with the comparative economics 
of rail and pipeline transportation «f 
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troleum products to know whether 
ich an investment would be justified. 
hat is knowledge you have to con- 
ibute to this subject! 
“I will consider the disadvantages first. 
The major one is related to the rail- 
ad rate structure. For tank Cars, 
like other freight cars, there are no 
jess-than-carload rates—a shipper pays 
carload rate whether the car is com- 
letely or only partly full. This means 
that a tank car, at least while the pres- 
ent rate structure remains in effect, is 
less versatile, less flexible, than a box or 
flat car: a tank car under today’s con- 
litions is efficient only when loaded to or 
very near capacity. Maximum-load cars 
ure therefore not good investments for 
purchasers who need large cars only 
occasionally—t hey cannot efficiently 
double-up at moving small loads. 


‘Not Built to Standards’ 


“Another disadvantage derives from 
the fact that some private sidings are 
not built to A.A.R. track standards. Be- 
cause maximum-load tank cars—particu- 
larly fuel-oil cars—are larger than their 
predecessors, they will not clear the cur- 
vatures of some private trackage. 

“The only other disadvantage that has 
come to my attention, also related to the 
railroad rate structure, probably sounds 
more important than it is. As you all 
know, railroads charge the same rates 
for moving goods in privately owned as 
in railroad-owned cars but, when the 
cars are not railroad-owned, the railroad 
makes an allowance of 4 cents a mile 
for each mile that a car is on its rails, 
empty or full. If you own or lease tank 
cars, you pay established rail rates less 
4 cents a mile each way. The freight 
charges are based on the weight of the 
lading of, as I have indicated, a fully 
loaded car. 

All this means that if you ship by 
several small tank cars rather than 
fewer large ones, you pay out no more 

1 freight charges and do get more back 
in mileage allowances. Suppose you move 
90,000 gallons of fuel oil 100 miles in 
nine 10,000-gallon tank cars. You pay 

cost of transporting 90,000 gallons 
100 miles, and are allowed 4 cents a mile 
each of nine cars for the 200-mile 
jund trip. If you moved the same gal- 
nage in five 18,000-gallon cars, you 
juld be billed for the same transporta- 
tion costs, but would be credited with 
+ cents a mile for only five cars. 

As I said, this sounds bigger than it 

the reason being that the 4 cents a 
mile is not a major cost item. In our 

c<ample, the shipper with nine cars 

ld be credited with just $32 more 

in the shipper with five larger cars. 

at works out to .000355 cents for each 
the 90,000 gallons—a little over three 
e-thousandths of a penny a gallon. 


The major advantage of maximum- 
id cars is also obvious: It is less ex- 
sive to build, maintain and operate 
er large cars than more small ones. 
e cost of a 10,000-gallon fuel-oil tank 
r today—if anybody ordered one—would 
in the neighborhood of $11,000; the 
t of a 19,000-gallon ACF ‘King Size’ 
$14,000. You get 90 per cent more 
ing capacity for only 27 per cent more 


The economies of larger ladings are 
rticularly apparent when train make- 
is considered. It takes no longer to 
t, hook-in, uncouple or cut out a 
ge than a small car; the time and 
inpower needed are determined by the 
imber rather than the size of cars. The 


fewer the units, the more efficient the 
rail handling, and the number of units 
is decreased with the employment of 
larger cars.” 

He said, also, that maintenance costs 
were reduced, “if only because there are 
fewer cars to maintain.” He went on to 
say: 

“Over-all, I can see no justification for 
less-than-maximum-load tank cars ex- 
cept for small shippers who do not need 
the full capacity that their money can 
buy. In every area of our economy, 
volume production has produced savings. 
That generalization holds true for the 
shipment of products by tank car, 
whether they be heavy or light, or low- 
or high-pressure. 


‘No Need for Insulation’ 


“There is one contributing factor that 
I have withheld until now because it is 
new, and because it is related to almost 
everything I have said. All high-pressure 
cars, and many low-pressure ones, have 
always been insulated. On June 26 of 
this year, following convincing tests 
which indicated that insulation was no 
longer needed, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission amended its regulations to 
permit high-pressure LP gas and anhy- 
drous ammonia to be transported in un- 
insulated tank cars. The Phillips Petro- 
leum Co. promptly ordered 700 unin- 
sulated high-pressure tank cars from— 
you can undoubtedly see this coming— 
the shippers’ car line division of ACF 
Industries, and we are now building the 
cars at the Milton, Pa., plant of our ad- 
vanced products division. The Phillips 
cars are the first uninsulated high-pres- 
sure tank cars authorized or built in the 
United States. 


“I am not going into the technical rea- 
sons for the change in regulations—it is 
results that are of major importance to 
you as potential users and to my com- 
pany as a car builder. First, uninsulated 


Foundation Piles—56 Cars 


These cars, part of a 56-car trainload, represent 
what is called one of the largest single shipments 
of foundation piles ever made. The Union Metal 
Manufacturing Co., of Canton, O., says, however, 
that this trainload is but one of five such train- 
loads required to complete a $3-million Philippine 
order for Monotube fluted steel piles for major 
dock and pier facilities at Manila. The sections, 
the company says, will be assembled at the 
destination into single-pile lengths for driving 
to approximately 112-to-140-foot depths. 
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cars are less expensive to build—and 
therefore to buy. Th2 tank costs more— 
it is built of heavier and higher grade 
steel—but this is more than offset by 
savings due to the elimination of the 
insulation and its protective steel jacket. 
The Phillips’ car was developed pri- 
marily to get more car per dollar in- 
vested. We don’t yet have final com- 
parative figures, but we know that the 
savings will amount to several hundred 
dollars per car. 

“In addition, the removal of insulation 
and jacket can result in an increase in 
the car’s load capacity, except in ex- 
tremes of hot weather. The space for- 
merly occupied and most of the weight 
formerly represented by insulation and 
jacket can be devoted to lading by in- 
creasing the tank’s inside diameter. 

“The removal of insulation is consist- 
ent with and I believe will accelerate 
the trend toward larger tank cars; it 
both keeps price down, and increases the 
maximum load that can be carried on 
stated-capacity trucks.” 


New Tank Car Design 


Mr. Locke, in his talk in the course of 
a panel discussion on “New and Antici- 
pated Developments in Equipment for 
Transporting Petroleum and Petroleum 
Products,” told of tests made three years 
ago at the A.A.R. laboratory in Chicago 
on a new tank car with a steel cradle 
welded directly to the tank and keyed to 
the underframe. 

“To the surprise of us all,” Mr. Locke 
said, “these tests clearly showed that 
the stress on a tank head with the tank 
three-quarters full of liquid was only 25 
per cent of that with a completely full 
tank. 

“This experience immediately led us 
to question everything about a tank 
car. We began to challenge the need for 
every part and section—the dome, the 
underframe, the running boards. 

. . We completely isolated the engi- 
neers working on this assignment, re- 
lievea them of all other duties and gave 
the project a code name. We called it 
‘Hot Dog.’ So, when you see the symbol 
‘HD’ on our new cars, you will under- 
stand its origin and its meaning. 

“Our new car has no dome and no un- 
derframe and in due course, we hope, will 
have no side running boards. It includes 
a number of other, though less basic, 
improvements. 

“The new car was extensively tested at 
the A.A.R. laboratory and came through 
with flying colors, showing itself to be 
even stronger than our previous heavier 
cars. Moreover, some 200 cars have al- 
ready been built by us coording to the 
‘HD’ design and are performing beauti- 
fully in active service.” 

Mr. Locke said the new car weighed 
less, cost less, carried more, had greater 
versatility, was stronger and safer and 
was more efficient. 


Discussion of Cost 

“T said that it ‘weighs less,’” he said. 
“Take the 10,000-gallon general-purpose 
car as an example. Those in our fleet that 
were previously built by us or for us ac- 
cording to our then-standard design, 
weigh between 50,000 and 52,000 pounds 
each. The ‘HD’ car weighs a little under 
46,000 pounds. This is an 8 to 12 per cent 
reduction. 


“I also said that the ‘HD’ car ‘costs 
less.’ This is the result mainly of the 


. 
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reduction in weight, for the principal 
cost of a new tank car is the cost of 
the material and components that go 
into it. The labor element is compara- 
tively small. ... We also believe that as 
a consequence of our ‘HD’ design we 
are achieving some reductions in the 
total man hours required to build a 
tank car. In any event, the reduction 
in weight coincides rather closely with 
the reduction in costs. 

“The new car ‘carries more.’ By that 
I mean two things. First, it carries more 
gallons of load per pound of car than 
our previous types. Secondly, the ‘HD’ 
design lends itself to much larger total 
gallonage capacities than were available 
to us before, without any increase in the 
capacity of the trucks used. This is 
partly because the saving in the weight 
of the car is at once available for carry- 
ing a larger load, and partly because 
the elimination of the underframe and 
dome allows us room for a larger di- 
ameter tank. 

“Another feature of the ‘HD’ design 
is that it has ‘greater versatility.’ Last 
year we proposed to the LC.C., and it 
approved, a new tank car classification 
based on our ‘HD’ design, namely 111A- 
100 W-1, W-2, W-3 and W4. In non-tech- 
nical parlance this means that .the one 
basic car can, with only minor modifica- 
tions, be used in four different types of 
service. It can serve where previously 
four separate car classifications were re- 
quired—the ICC 103W general service car, 
the ICC 103AW acid car, the ICC 104W 
insulated car and the 105A100W low pres- 
sure car. 

“T also stated that the new car was 
‘stronger, safer.. Anyone who has even a 
slight acquaintance with structural de- 
sign knows that a tube is an unusually 
strong structural unit. The tank on a 
tank car is in effect nothing more than 
a tube closed at both ends. So why 
not use it for structural purposes, in- 
stead of letting it sit, structurally useless, 
on an underframe? That is what we 
have done in our ‘HD’ design. We have 
made the tank an inherent part of the 
structure and have mounted it, through 
a draft sill, directly on the trucks... . 

“T said that the ‘HD’ car was ‘more 
efficient to operate, maintain, load, un- 
load and inspect.’ These virtues all flow 
from the basic simplicity of the design. 
The elimination of the underframe 
means fewer parts to be assembled and 
maintained. It also means greater ac- 
cessibility to the lower part of the car for 
purposes of inspection and repair, and 
for the use of the bottom outlet valve. 
The elimination of the dome has fa- 
cilitated our making several improve- 
ments both in the type of fittings and 
in their location, and simplifies the 
application and increases the efficiency 
of linings. The safety valves, which 
have no function in the loading and 
unloading of the car, are located out- 
side the operating platform area where, 
if for some reason they should let go, 
they are well away from anyone on the 
platform.” 


Vehicle for Inflammables 

The tank motor vehicle of the future 
for flammable liquids was described by 
Mr. Sutherland as follows: 

“It will be of about 8,900 gallons ca- 
pacity. It will be bottom-loaded and 
unloaded in 10 minutes or less. It will 
be a single-compartment vehicle prob- 


ably constructed of aluminum or stain- 
less steel. 

“Weight saving will be accomplished 
through elimination of bulkheads and 
attendant valves and piping; through 
lighter-weight suspensions, particularly 
air suspensions, savings in weight by use 
of tubeless tires and aluminum wheels, 
and axle housings. 

“Experimentation is under way on 
bottom-loading. Some of its advantages 
are elimination of overhead loading 
racks; elimination of dangers of men 
climbing on tanks; elimination of ex- 
pensive and dangerous manholes; elim- 
ination of most static electricity dangers; 
elimination of vapor losses, and elimina- 
tion of about three-fourths of the steps 
new required in the filling process. 

“The new process will be entirely au- 
tomatic. Tanks will be automatically 
filed to the maximum permitted by 
law and the fill apparatus will then shut 
itself off. The filling process will ad- 
just itself automatically for varying 
density of product.” 

Referring to his prediction that they 
would be unloaded in 10 minutes, Mr. 
Sutherland said that the average haul in 
the near future probably would be 75 
miles, and that with the new highways 
available by then about three hours 
would be required for the average round- 
trip. 

“If it would continue to take us 30 
minutes to load and 30 minutes to un- 
load per trip,” he said, “we would be 
utilizing 25 per cent of our time in those 
procedures. If, however, we could cut 
this time to 20 minutes instead of 60, 
then only 10 per cent of our time would 
be so utilized. This could easily mean 
at least one more round-trip per day or 
increased efficiency of about 17 per cent, 
based on a 24-hour day. 

“Equally as important, and especially 
import to shippers, loading facilities 
would only have to be built and manned 
for less than one-half the present num- 
ber of loading stations. This would ma- 
terially reduce both capital investment 
and operating expenses. 


Single-Compartment Vehicle 


“The next prediction I made was that 
our coming vehicle would be a single- 
compartment vehicle. This may be some- 
what optimistic insofar as service station 
deliveries are concerned. For those de- 
liveries, two or three compartment tanks, 
to correspond with two or three grades 
of gasoline, will be used. In my opinion, 
the legally restricted size of compart- 
ments based on fear of fire will be raised, 
if not abolished, in view of the excel- 
lent safety record of the tank truck in- 
dustry. 

“My last prediction was that the ve- 
hicle would be constructed of aluminum 
or stainless steel. The trend toward 
aluminum is based primarily on the fac- 
tors of weight saving and noncorrosive- 
ness in the presence of petroleum prod- 
ucts. Stainless steel is gaining wider ac- 
ceptance primarily because of its anti- 
corrosion properties. 

“At this point may I—on behalf of 
N.T.T.C.—take a little credit. Our as- 
sociation is vitally interested in and has 
actively promoted many new ideas in 
the tank truck field whenever our inves- 
tigations show such developments to be 
safe and needed. For example, we were 
convinced by experiments, carrier rec- 
ords, and accident experience that alumi- 
num and stainless steels were highly 
practical for tank vehicles. 

“Our association feels that it played a 
large part in convincing regulatory au- 
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thorities that their specifications shoul | 
provide for these materials. As a re- 
sult these materials are now acceptable 
in both the L.C.C, and National Fire Pro- 
tection Association codes and in prac- 
tically all state and local jurisdictions. 

“In addition to the safety features of 
these materials, we find that their anti- 
corrosion properties, despite their pre- 
mium price, opens up a new teritory of 
operating efficiency—the two-way haul. 
Heretofore, the tank truck industry has 
been almost entirely an empty-return trip 
operation. Tank truck carriers have en- 
deavored in many ways to break through 
this 50 per cent load-factor barrier. 
Modern, rapid and efficient cleaning 
methods will—and have—enabled the 
modern tank vehicle to engage in petro- 
leum hauls in one direction and chemical 
hauls, such as alcohol, on the return trip 
By such methods, the 50 per cent load- 
factor of the past, will—we hope and 
anticipate—soon be a thing of the past. 

“In speaking of new materials for tank 
motor vehicles, I would like to speak 
briefly of chemical movements. 

“As you know, the petrochemical in- 
dustry has been expanding at a rapid 
rate. Tank truck carriers are expanding 
their operations to handle this traffic. It 
is the fastest growing, most interesting, 
and most challenging aspect of our busi- 
ness today. One of our major problems 
in this field is to tailor the tank to the 
load. We are carrying over 500 different 
commodities at temperatures ranging 
from minus 300 degrees Fahrenheit. to 
plus 600 degrees Fahrenheit; at pressures 
up to 2,500 pounds per square inch, vary- 
ing in danger from harmless milk and 
chocolate to acids and fissionable ma- 
terial, and in density from portland 
cement to helium gas. This naturally calls 
for a wide variety of equipment, much of 
it specifically designed for one commodity 
only. This is a restriction on efficiency. 

“I see, however, in the immediate fu- 
ture tanks, hoses, and pumps lined with 
materials such as Teflon or Kel-F which 
will not be affected by any material that 
we will transport. Such tanks and equip- 
ment are already on test.” 


Big ‘Boost’ in Bus Usage 
Is Forecast by Hutchinson 


A “tremendous boost” in the intercity 
bus business in the next decade and a 
doubling of bus revenues by the time the 
federal-aid highway program is com- 
pleted were predicted by Commissioner 
Everett Hutchinson, of the Commission, 
in a speech, September 18, at the twenty- 
eighth annual convention of the National 
Association of Motor Bus Operators in 
Chicago, Il. 


The commissioner cited some opinions 
that the bus situation would get worse 
before getting better, and he said he 
would “dare suggest” that the industry 
could help itself. 

“From the long-range view,” he said, 
“I believe the nation is going to need 
more—far more—passenger carriers for 
surface transportation than we now have. 
The automobile has had a telling effec’ 
upon commercial intercity transport be- 
cause of speed, convenience and ease, ye! 
the growing mass of private automobile: 
on our highways and in our cities is-- 
for many reasons—bringing us towar! 
the point where these advantages ar: 
becoming negligible and are, in som? 
cases, becoming nuisances. 

“Under the federal-aid highway pro- 
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ram, something is being done, on a ma- 

ry national scale, to improve our high- 

ays, the main arteries of traffic be- 
veen cities, but it seems obvious that 
will be a long, long time before any- 
hing can or will be done about city 
raffic conditions. 

“Under these circumstances, conven- 
ience becomes not a matter of driving 
an automobile cross country, but rather 

f leaving it at home and finding other 
transportation to avoid highway fatigue 
and in-city tangle at destination. The 
day is foreseeable when buses, traveling 
over modern, safer, faster superhighways, 
will offer advantages the private auto- 
mobile cannot match.” 

He said that at the root of the dilem- 
ma being encountered by the passenger 
industry, other than airlines, was ‘that 
“we are trying to make a largely un- 
changed transportation system serve a 
changing nation.” 

“Buses are bigger, fancier, more com- 
fortable and there are new terminals and 
a lot of remodeled terminals,” Commis- 
sioner Hutchinson said, “but buses are 
still operating, by and large, within the 
general pattern of passenger service es- 
tablished 25 or more years ago. 

“To a substantial degree, the pattern 
of America’s growth has forced the indi- 
vidual to divorce himself from depend- 
ence on service afforded by commercial 
passenger transportation.” 

Another speaker, Arthur C. Butler, 
director of the National Highway Users 
Conference, said that bus companies 
should be “greatly benefited and en- 
abled to increase vital services” as the 
federal highway program goes forward. 

Mr. Butler said that bus companies, 
however, needed cooperation from “reg- 
ulatory and taxing authorities.” 

If this cooperation is forthcoming, Mr. 
Butler said, then the motor bus industry 
should have “a brighter future and ex- 
pansion.” 

The highway program will benefit 
buses, he said, by making possible more 
attractive time schedules between major 
cities and, by relieving congestion on 
other roads, “will provide greater econ- 
omy of operation and lessen travel time 
for the all-important services which 
buses give to smaller cities and towns.” 

Mr. Butler said that all highway users 
should be concerned over “any efforts 
to divert highway user tax payments to 
purposes other than highway construc- 
tion and maintenance.” 


He said examples of this were to be 
found in “a movement this year by 
\tilities to be reimbursed for relocation 
f facilities” and attempts within states 
to use highway revenues for hospitals, 

veterans’ bonus, distribution of re- 

ef commodities and balancing of a 
tate budget.” 


1.C.C. Officials Outline 


Strides in Railroad Safety 


Railroad safety, from the standpoint 
f the responsibility both of maintenance 
ficials and the Commission, was dis- 
issed by two Commission officials at a 
1eeting at Chicago, Ill., September 17, 
t the Locomotive Maintenance Officers’ 
\ssociation. 


The speakers were H. R. Longhurst, 
Ssistant director of the Bureau of Safety 
nd Service, and Bernard F. Schmid, 
ianaging director of the Commission. 

The former, pointing to the increase 
n 1955 for the first time since 1947 in 


the number of employes killed on duty 
in rail accidents, said a primary func- 
tion both of the Bureau of Safety and 
Service and of the maintenance associa- 
tion was that of preventing accidents, 
large or small. 

“In order to make the progress that 
can and should be made,” he said, “we 
must have team work with every individ- 
ual being an important member of that 
team. Unfortunately, the human ele- 
ment continues to precipitate accident 
situations. We still have a long way 
to go in developing all of the individual 
players on the team. 

“TI believe that everyone will agree that 
considerable progress has been made and 
that the safety record of most railroads 
as compared with the past is good.” 

Mr. Schmid said a “more systematic, 
coordinated, integrated and effective” 
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Commission rail safety and service pro- 
gram in the field would result with the 
coordinating of all the Bureau of Safety 
and Service programs. 


Some changes he pointed to as im- 
proving the Commission’s safety program 
were the establishment last spring of the 
new position of safety and service agent 
—and the assignment to that position of 
car service agents, explosives agents, 
hours of service inspectors and safety 
appliance inspectors—and the appoint- 
ment in August of 13 assistant regional 
managers for safety and service. Such 
steps, he said, would tend to eliminate 
overlapping and duplication of such 
functions as inspections and visits. 


Five Men From U. S. Receive Cash Awards 
For Technical Papers at Railway Congress 


Anthony Arpaia, Howard E. Simpson, A. J. Greenough, J. M. Finch, 


Loyd J. Kiernan Win Prizes at Meeting in Buenos Aires. 


On Return 


To Washington, W. T. Faricy Reports on Rail Congress Activities. 


United Scates men won five of the 
15 cash prizes for the best technical 
papers presented to the Ninth Pan 
American Railway Congress in Bue- 
nos Aires from August 30 through 
September 13, William T. Faricy, of 
Washington, D.C., chairman of the 
United States delegation to the con- 
gress and chairman of the board of 
directors of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, announced, Septem- 
ber 16, in Washington, on his return 
from the Argentine capital. 

For their papers on legislation, per- 
sonnel and general subjects, Anthony 
Arpaia, of Washington, D.C.. a member 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
received the United States award for his 
contribution on “The Philosophy of 
Transportation,” and Howard E. Simp- 
son, of Baltimore, Md., president of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, received 
the second Argentine prize for his work 
entitled “Training and Selection of Rail- 
way Personnel.” 

Two U.S. papers on subjects dealing 
with railroad operations received prizes, 
the U.S. award going to A. J. Greenough, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., vice-president of 
transportation and maintenance of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, for his presenta- 
tion on “Reduction of Terminal Delays 
in Train Operation,” and the first Argen- 
tine prize being given to J. M. Finch, 
of New Haven, Conn., superintendent 
of car service of the New Haven Rail- 
road, for his paper entitled “Arrange- 
ment and Control in Yard Operation.” 

Loyd J. Kiernan, of Washington, D.C., 
former executive vice-president of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad, was awarded 
the first Argentine prize in the equip- 
ment and power classification for his 
contribution on “Application of Modern 
Scientific Research on Railroads of the 
United States.” 


Mr. Faricy announced that the Tenth 


Pan American Railway Congress would 
be held in Brazil in 1960. 


Rail Congress’ Charter Modernized 


Modernization and streamlining of the 
charter of the 50-year-old Pan American 
Railway Congress Association constituted 
one of the principal accomplishments of 
the ninth congress of the organization, 
Mr. Faricy said. 


Speaking for all delegations at the 
final plenary session, Mr. Faricy said 
that the revision of the statutes under 
which the organization functioned “as- 
sures the association of a firm founda- 
tion upon which to build its great fu- 
ture.” 

The revision, he said, was a result of 
seven years of effort that began at the 
seventh congress in Mexico City in 1950. 
The effort was advanced at the eighth 
congress in Washington, D.C., in 1953, 
and came to full fruition in Buenos Aires 
at the 1957 congress, he said. 

“The new statutes could not have come 
into being without the devoted work of 
many people, and particularly that of 
the officers and members of the associa- 
tion’s Permanent Commission, to whom 
we all express our gratitude,” Mr. Faricy 
stated. “The principal changes in the 
charter, which were proposed by the 
United States and supported by the 
Permanent Commission in Buenos Aires, 
deal with the composition and responsi- 
bilities of the Permanent Commission; 
concern the executive committee, and 
give each nation one vote in the Perma- 
nent Commission.” 


Mr. Faricy described the ninth con- 
gress as “most successful and one of the 
best ever held,” and said that “its accom- 
plishments have many and notable.” He 
added that “when the technical papers 
considered by the congress are published, 
they will be of increasing aid to all the 
members of the association. 


The exhibition of railroad equipment 
held in connection with the congress and 
showing the latest and newest improve- 
ments was one of the best ever presented 
in this hemisphere, said Mr. Faricy. 
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B.L.E. Chief Urges United 
Labor-Management Efforts 
To Get Legislative Relief 


(From Chicago Bureau of Traffic World) 


The nation’s railroads are “in des- 
perate need” of more and closer 
cooperation between their employes 
and management “in order that 
there will be a genuine desire to 
join in pursuing certain legislative 
goals—federal, state and local,” in 
the opinion of Guy L. Brown, grand 
chief engineer of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers. 


Mr. Brown stated that view in a 
speech, September 17, at the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railway Employes’ Better Serv- 
ice Conference, in the Jefferson hotel, 
Richmond, Va. 

The legislative changes which railroad 
employes should support “in return for 
fair treatment on the job,” said Mr. 
Brown, included revision of laws and 
regulations which, he said, crippled the 
railroads in their competition with 
trucks, ships and airlines. Opposition 
to such revisions by trucking and water- 
way interests, on the ground that the 
railroads wanted restoration’ of their 
monopoly position, was “ridiculous,” he 
said. 

“To talk of the railroads achieving a 
monopoly position in transportation, 
when the federal government is com- 
mitted to an interstate highway system 
of astronomical costs is to talk non- 
sense,” he said. “The protests surely 
confirmed my opinion that the public is 
paying many, many times the transpor- 
tation costs that it would pay if free 
and fair competition should be re- 
stored.” 


‘Unstained’ Brotherhoods 


Mr. Brown told the railroad employes 
that they could be proud that their 
brotherhoods had been “unstained by the 
current investigations into labor-manage- 
ment racketeering and corruption,” and 
proud that they had kept themselves 
free of Communistic influence. 


“Our friends—and thankfully we have 
many,” he said, “recognize our desire to 
be known as an aggressive and pro- 
gressive, but still conservative, organiza- 
tion. Conservative in that we repudiate 
any notion that one group must be 
pitted against another in an unrelenting 
economic struggle for class supremacy... 


“Our desire is that the people we rep- 
resent get everything they have com- 
ing to them under their agreements. We 
hope to better these agreements and we 
want to keep away from being radical in 
the handling of them. We recognize that 
financially sound companies will be best 
able to grant our requests.” 


He said he understood that the C. & 
O. Better Service Conference and its 
local chapters had been formed to 
develop and foster improved service by 
employes, to promote better community 
and customer relations, and to create 
good will for the railroad industry as a 
whole, as well as for the C. & O. Mr. 
Brown told the members that they were 
the “front-runners in what promises to 
be a new era of labor-management rela- 


tions.” It would be an era, he said, in 
which intelligent, self-respecting men 
from both sides of the bargaining-table 
could achieve a harmony of interests 
that previous generations had found 
impossible. 

“T see absolutely no reason why a man 
or woman can’t be a loyal C. & O. em- 
ploye and a loyal member of the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers or one 
of the other rail labor organizations,” 
he said. “In fact, the two loyalties 
should complement one another very 
well.” 

After these compliments and observa- 
tions on the employes’ conference early 
in his talk, Mr. Brown discussed the as- 
serted need for cooperation between la- 
bor and management in seeking legisla- 
tive changes beneficial to the railroads. 

“In return for fair treatment on the 
job,” he said, “railroad employes should 
be prepared to support a number of very 
necessary legislative changes. 

“Many of the laws governing the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and 
state railroad commission or public util- 
ity commissions are obsolete. They came 
into being at the turn of the century 
when railroads had a monopoly on 
transportation. Since then, as we all 
well know, other forms of transporta- 
tion have come into existence and have 
been subsidized on unprecedented scale 
by local, state and federal governments. 
In fact, the subsidies have been so 
great—and the relaxation of the old con- 
trols on railroads so sparing—that rival 
forms of transportation today have a 
distinctly preferred position. In the 
spirit of fairness alone, the laws which 
hamstring and cripple the railroads in 
their competition with trucks, ships and 
airlines should be revised. 

“In the last session of Congress there 
were measures introduced which would 
have permitted needed changes in the 
I.C.C. regulations, the aim being to per- 
mit the railroads to utilize their natural 
advantages to the fullest. At the hear- 
ings before the House committee, spokes- 
men for truck and waterway interests 
immediately raised the cry that the rail- 
roads wanted a restoration of their 
monoply position and they made the 
charge that the legislative changes would 
result in cutthroat competition. The 
bills remained in committee. 

“It seemed to me that these cries of 
protest were ridiculous and the Congress 
should have realized that a return to such 
conditions was and is impossible. To 
talk of the railroads achieving a 
monopoly position in transportation 
when the federal government is com- 
mitted to an interstate highway system 
of astronomical costs is to talk non- 
sense. The protests surely confirmed my 
opinion that the public is paying many, 
many times the transportation costs 
that it would pay if free and fair com- 
petition should be restored.” 


Unregulated Carriage 


The I.C.C. regulated common carriers 
were obliged to haul all proper commodi- 
ties tendered them, but unregulated car- 
riers could pick and choose the type of 
freight they would carry skimming off 
the cream of traffic revenues, he said. 


“As estimated two-thirds of the high- 
way inter-city ton-miles, and almost 90 
per cent of the waterway tonnage on 
rivers and canals are free of federal 
restrictions,” he continued. “Where is 
the equity in a situation like that? 


“And where is the equity in regula- 
tions and principles which require or 
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expect the railroads to keep personne! 
and equipment ready and available on 
a standby basis for such times as weath- 
er or traffic conditions make it impos- 
sible for any other form of transporta- 
tion to handle the business? 

“I believe that this nation—for its 
military defense and for its long-run 
economic good health—needs a well-bal- 
anced, well-developed transportation 
system which embraces all forms. I do 
not think that such a balanced system 
can be attained by continuing to permit 
laws and rules to remain in effect that 
prohibit free competition among al] 
forms of transportation, thereby punish- 
ing and hampering the railroads. High- 
ways and waterways have been de- 
veloped, Now let them all compete in 
the American way, allowing each to use 
its advantages, safeguarding only 
against actual, not imagined, cutthroat 
tactics. 

“These are some of the legislative 
goals which I think railroad employes, 
their friends and families can join with 
the companies in striving for.” 


Control of All Transport 
Is Rail Goal—A.T.A. Head 


Railroads seek to subjugate other 
forms of transportation through what 
they call “department store” transporta- 
tion, said R. C. Williams, president of 
the American Trucking Associations, 
Inc., in a speech prepared for delivery 
September 20 at a luncheon meeting of 
the Tennessee Motor Transport Associa- 
tion in Knoxville, Tenn. 

Mr. Williams said railroads were plan- 
ning “one of the biggest promotions they 
have ever made in an attempt to be al- 
lowed to transport the shipper’s goods 
over rail-owned truck lines, rail-owned 
water carriers and rail-owned planes.” 

“What the public may not under- 
stand,” he said, “is just how they go 
about competing.” 

He said the selective rate-cutting prac- 
tices in the history of railroads showed 
the pattern they would use in trying to 
“take over” other modes of transport. 

“It is obvious that the rails, with enor- 
mous investments in rights of way and 
rolling stock, would have had very little 
real interest in developing motor trans- 
port,” he said. “Instead, they would have 
had a very deep interest in throttling it. 

“Is it possible for the American people 
to entrust the continued development of 
motor transport to interests with the his- 
tory and background of the American 
railroads?” 


Pan American to Fly Plane 


To Antarctica for Navy 


The Navy has announced that it ha: 
contracted with Pan American Airways 
Inc., for the first commercial airplane 
flight to land on the continent of 
Antarctica. 


The Navy said the plane would leavé 
San Francisco, Calif., the morning of! 
October 12 to take 37 passengers, officer: 
and personnel of the SeaBees and som« 
civilian technicians, along with per 
sonal gear and official freight, to Antarc 
tica. 


It will set down on a 6,000-foot run 
way on 15-foot-thick bay ice adjacent t 
the Navy’s McMurdo base at Hut Point 
according to the announcement. Rea) 
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m. George Dufek, commander of the 
Naval Support Force, Antarctica, said 
the plane would make stops at Honolulu, 
Conton Island, Nandi (Fiji Islands) and 
Christchurch, New Zealand. 
A collateral objective of the flight,” 
Navy said, “is to demonstrate the 
isibility of commercial air operations 
to the only remaining continental fron- 


> 
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Symes Sees Eastern Rails 
Shifting View on Accepting 
‘Help’ in Financing Plans 


James M. Symes, president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, said on Sep- 
tember 20 that the railroads were 
eliminating” what he called “their 
traditional attitude that however 
much their rivals for business are 
helped, railroads must not accept a 
nickel’s worth of comparable help.” 


Some railroad people still cling to 
this laudable but unrealistic view,” he 
aid in a speech to the Executives’ Club 
of Chicago. “Most of us in the eastern 
railroads now know that we can no 
longer afford that point of view.” 

We can no longer subsidize services 
that are being kept in the red by publicly 
subsidized competitors. We ask for noth- 
ing more nor less than equal treatment 
with our competing forms of transpor- 
tation.” 

Mr. Symes said that the railroads, by 
adopting the attitude he outlined, “are 
at last eliminating another internal ob- 
stacle to their growth.” 

He mentioned help for the railroads 
in maintaining passenger services, say- 
ing 

“It is beginning to dawn on the 
cities—and both in the public interest 
and our own we are helping it dawn— 
that if they want rail passenger connec- 
tions with the rest of the nation we can- 
not continue to subsidize it for them. 

So along with tax relief, there will 
have to be some kind of the support 
they give their airports—such as pro- 
iding and maintaining rail passenger 
terminals.” 

Mr. Symes also likened his remarks 
ibout help for the railroads to the 
eastern railroad plan for a government 
agency to buy and lease rolling stock 

r.W., July 27, p. 25). 


Other Considerations 
e said that the “adjustment” in rail- 
| thinking toward help could not be 
ited to passenger service.” 


Industry and the defense people are 
tantly pressuring us to add more 
‘ht cars than we can afford,” he 
“The best way I know to get these 
and the only way I know to get 
igh of them—is through some sort 
overnment cooperation. 


tight now we®in the east are dis- 

ing with leading industrialists a 

for a pool of government-owned 

that would be rented to the rail- 

The rent, plus eventual scrap 

ie, would more than repay the gov- 

© ment’s outlay. There would not be 
enny of subsidy.” 

ir. Symes said that the current rate- 

® return situation “makes -railroad 

kholders uneasy, bars the door to 

equity money, makes borrowing 

improvement difficult and costly and 


raises some grave doubts in some minds 
as to the industry’s future.” 

“We believe railroads will be a growth 
industry,” said he. “We believe they 
have all the ingredients necessary for 
growth, of which not the least important 
are the Nation’s need that they grow 
and their own determination to grow. 
We believe that the industry is rapidly 
coming to grips with the obstacles to 
growth which are its own fault and 
which can be overcome from within. 
As to the obstacies imposed from with- 
out, we believe that the public, the 
buyer of transportation, and govern- 
ment are all three at last beginning 
to see that it is in their interest—and 
not simply that of the railroads—that 
these obstacles be removed and the rail- 
roads permitted to grow. The sum total 
of all this, we believe, is that the rail- 
roads are going to assume their full 
place in the nation’s growing economy— 
which includes sharing properly in the 
growth and prosperity they help to cre- 
ate.” 


Government Favoritism Charged 


Among the “obstacles imposed from 
without,” Mr. Symes mentioned “gov- 
ernment favoritism to our competitors,” 
“heavy” state and local taxes on rail- 
road facilities while other forms of 
transportation use “public” facilities; 
“the federal and state regulation under 
which we must operate, but from which 
most of our competitors are exempt,” 
and inflation. 

As to the regulation, Mr. Symes said 
that “the pattern of regulation does fit 
today’s situation—and this depresses rail 
earnings in three direct ways.” 

“Sometimes it costs us profitable busi- 
ness by restraining us from competitive 
pricing,” he said. “Sometimes it denies 
us profit-making or even break-even 
charges, or delays granting them. And 
sometimes it forces us to operate heavily 
losing branches or trains which the 
public no longer needs, but which some 
commission insists we keep on running.” 

He mentioned the report of the Presi- 
dential Advisory Committee on Trans- 
port Policy and Organization and called 
its recommendations a sign that “a 
fighting chance” would not “be denied 
us forever.” 


“So far,” he said, “the revort’s recom- 
mendation of equal regulatory treat- 
ment has not been translated into formal 
government policy. But the need for it 
is now on the record—and I believe that 
as the public begins more and more to 
see how it, as a purchaser, will benefit 
by free enterprise competition for its 
patronage, equality will begin to come.” 


Growth Industry 


The railroads had only “scratched the 
surface” with technological improve- 
ments, Mr. Symes declared. He said the 
industry would have to spend $20 billion 
in the next 10 years to grow properly 
with the economy and buy its share of 
technology, adding “we may be over a 
hundred years old, but technologically 
speaking we are in our infancy.” 

Underlining his optimistic view of the 
rails’ future prospects as a growth in- 
dustry, Mr. Synes declared: 

“We believe they have all the ingredi- 
ents necessary for growth, of which not 
the least important are the nation’s need 
that they grow, and their own determi- 
nation to grow.” 


He said railroad growth in the amount 
and profitability of the volume of traffic 
handled would be encouraged by consoli- 
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dation of railroads of segments of rail- 
roads where they were overbuilt with re- 
lation to traffic potential, by anticipated 
municipal help in providing “necessary 
but otherwise uneconomic” commuter 
services in metropolitan areas, and by 
relief from “discriminatory” taxation and 
regulation. 


Legionnaires Hear Purdon’s 
Views on Reassessment of 
Merchant Shipping Policy 


Current reassessment of national 
merchant marine policy by Congress 
should take account of subsidy and 
tax returns to the government, 
as well as contributions made by 
US. shipping to national defense 
and economic welfare, said Alexan- 
der Purdon, of Washington, D.C., 
executive director of the Committee 
of American Steamship Lines, in a 
speech at the annual convention of 
the American Legion, September 14. 
in Atlantic City, NJ. 


Addressing members of the Legion’s 
National Security Commission, Mr. Pur- 
don said that almost 50 per cent of the 
gross amount of subsidy payments made 
by the federal government in the last 
18 years “to put American ship opera- 
tors on equal] footing with foreign com- 
petitors” had been recovered by the gov- 
ernment through taxes and “pay-back” 
provisions of the subsidy program. 

“In the battle of the bulging budget 
there is a danger that costs will be em- 
phasized and contributions minimized,” 
he declared. “Thus, it behooves us in 
these days to put the costs of this ‘fourth 
arm of defense’ in proper perspective.” 

Government outlays for supporting 
shipyards as an essential mobilization 
tool were reduced by about 36 per cent 
after taxes paid by the yards, their em- 
ployes and suppliers are returned to the 
government, Mr. Purdon said. For a $10 
million freighter, the estimated actual 
cost to the government would be about 
$2.5 million, with $1.5 million returned 
in taxes and the balance put by by the 
private operator, he stated. 

“Private steamship operators are back- 
ing their faith in the future with their 
own dollars in amounts never before in- 
vested in merchant ships in peacetime,” 
he said. 

In the next 10 to 15 years more than 
74 per cent of the merchant fleet would 
have to be replaced at a cost of $3 bil- 
lion, he asserted. 

Already steamship lines with subsidy 
contracts had negotiated firm contracts 
with the government calling for $1.5 
billion in new freighters, said Mr. Pur- 
don. Other contracts, including one for 
the world’s first atomic-powered mer- 
chant ship, were expected this year, he 
said, adding that about 120 ships already 
were on order or under construction in 
the United States. 

“New ships are needed to make up 
deficiencies for defense purposes totaling 
143 ships as set by a recent Maritime 
Administration-Navy study,” Mr. Pur- 
don said. “The merchant ship construc- 
tion program is not an expedient pro- 
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gram which should be delayed or set 
aside. It is an integral part of our fun- 
damental long-range maritime policy. 
Delay now will not merely threaten the 
effectiveness of our merchant marine 
for commerce or defense, but will likely 
increase the cost. It will not attain the 
very economies which the budget plan- 
ners will advance as the reason for re- 
duction or delay.” 


Drain on Freight Revenues 
By Passenger Deficit Must 
Stop, N.Y.C. Official Says 


An assertion that freight services 
performed by railroads were so vital 
to the country’s economic well-being 
that anything jeopardizing their fi- 
nancial stability would be, in the 
long run, “tantamount to national 
economic suicide” was made by John 
F. Nash, vice-president — operation, 
of the New York Central Railroad, in 
a speech at Springfield, Mass., Sep- 
tember 14. 


Mr. Nash told the Manufacturers’ 
Council of the Greater Springfield 
Chamber of Commerce, in its meeting 
at the Shelton hotel, that the health of 
the chief passenger-carrying railroads 
was endangered by the drain of mak- 
ing up the “huge” passenger train def- 
icits of those railroads and by an “out- 
moded” system of public regulation at 
both state and national levels. The 
ability of those railroads to provide es- 
sential passenger service and freight 
service -was being threatened, he as- 
serted. 


“The railroads,” he said, “are caught 
in an economic vise, squeezing them on 
one side by subsidized competition which 
takes their business away, and on the 
other side by regulations which require 
them to perform unneeded services. Such 
restrictions, if long continued, would 
soon strangle any industry.” 


As a result of this situation, he said, 
the railroads in the New England region 
last year received a return on invest- 
ment of only 1.61 per cent on the value 
of their property. 

“That would threaten the solvency of 
any industry, let alone one as vital to 
our national welfare as the railroads,” 
Mr. Nash declared. 


Railroads and U.S. Economy 


That a national economic catastrophe 
would occur if the railroads went out of 
business was made evident, Mr. Nash 
averred, by data which, he said, had 
been developed in a recent study and 
which he presented as follows: 


“Unemployment would be increased 
by 30 per cent, because some 1,000,000 
railroaders would be thrown out of work. 
Consumer purchasing power would take 
a nosedive to the extent of $5.3 billions 
—that’s the amount of annual railroad 
wages. Your taxes would skyrocket be- 
cause federal, state and local treasuries 
would lose the $1.2 billion a year the 
railroads now pay in taxes. Think of 
the business that over 25,000 railroad 
suppliers in 48 states would lose—2.8 bil- 
lion dollars’ worth a year!” 


Financial well-being of the railroads 
was threatened, he said, when regulatory 
agencies failed to allow readjustment of 
passenger train operation and discontin- 
uance of deficit trains in the face of in- 
creasing competition they encountered 
from toll roads and from the new toll- 
free super-highways. 

“No longer can railroad freight serv- 
ice subsidize passenger service,” Mr. 
Nash said. “The margin of freight profit 
is too slim to support nonpaying pas- 
senger service; the jeopardy to the rail- 
roads’ ability to continue as self-support- 
ing companies is too great. The time for 
action is now, and that is why we must 
tailor our passenger service to meet the 
threat of this highway competition.” 


‘Brilliant Future’ for Railroads 


Despite these obstacles, Mr. Nash as- 
serted, “the railroads have a brilliant 
future and we are planning now to take 
full advantage of it.” 

Ability to move more goods more 
cheaply than any other form of trans- 
portation remained a basic advantage 
of the railroads, he said. 

“Thus, the railroads, in 1956, moved 2.7 
billion tons of freight at an average cost 
to the shipper of only 1.38 cents per 
ton-mile as compared with 6.5 cents per 
ton-mile for trucks,” he said. 

He predicted that in 1965 the country 
“will need in excess of 850 billion ton- 
miles of rail transportation, an increase 
of 29.6 per cent over the 1956 total.” 

In discussion of physical improvements 
launched within the last two years by 
the New York Central, Mr. Nash said: 

“Right here on the Boston & Albany, 
for example, we are installing the most 
modern electronically-controlled stretch 
of railroad. When this is completed, in 
July, 1959, we will be able to move trains 
faster and more efficiently than ever be- 
fore. For instance, freight trains will be 
able to move at 60 miles an hour instead 
of 30 under the old system. 


‘Keeping Tab’ on Freight Cars 


“With improved track and speedier 
movement of trains we must also keep 
almost instantaneous tab on the more 
than 100,000 freight cars moving on our 
10,000 miles of railroad each day—cars 
that will be moving faster than ever. So 
we've installed freight service bureaus 
that will enable us to tell you within 
moments the location of any car moving 
on our railroad. 

“Last March we completed in the Buf- 
falo area the Central's first electronically 
controlled, radar equipped freight yard, 
and two others—at Elkhart, Ind., and 
Youngstown, O.—will be completed early 
next year. 

“And just to make sure that we are 
keeping abreast of technological advance 
in this fast moving world of science, we’ve 
built a Research Center in Cleveland, 
representing an investment of a million 
dollars. Here the field of our scientists is 
limited only by the extent of their own 
imaginations. For example, one instru- 
ment there does a monthly ‘physical 
check-up’ on each of our 2,000 diesels and 
tells us in seconds whether it needs any 
repairs and if so, what. By reducing the 
time that our locomotives must spend in 
the shop, we increase their usefulness 
and thus improve service to our cus- 
tomers. 

“We are now testing switch lights en- 
ergized by krypton gas which will glow 
for 12 years without an outside source 
of power. 

“And this December we are beginning 
Flexi-Van highway rail freight service. 
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It’s an entirely new rail-highway vehi ‘le 
that lets us slide a highway trailer ff 
its wheels and onto a flat-car in fow 
minutes, faster than anything in the 
industry. . . . Flexi-Van is adaptable to 
the handling of not only your freight but 
also the heavy volume of mail passing 
through your city... .” 


Speakers Are Announced for 
World Trade Conference 
At Roanoke October 3-4 


The main speakers at the ninth 
annual World Trade Conference Oc- 
tober 3 and 4 at Roanoke, Va., wil! 
be Dr. H. E. Luedicke, editor o: 
the Journal of Commerce; Clarenc: 
Francis, special consultant to the 
President and former chairman of 
the board of the General Foods Corp 
and J. G. Beevor, vice-president of 
the International Finance Corp., it 
has been announced with the releas: 
of the agenda. 


Getting the conference under way wil! 
be meetings the first morning of the ex- 
ports and imports, trade promotion, and 
facilities and services subcommittees 
In charge of those sessions, respectivel) 
will be W. O. Eubank, assistant manager 
of the sales department of the chemicak 
division of the Virginia-Carolina Chemi- 
cal Corp.; C. B. Houck, president of 
Houck & Co., Advertising, and George 
C. Garris, president of the Old Dominion 
Stevedoring Corp. 

Mr. Luedicke will speak at a luncheon 
that day, at which Stuart T. Saunders 
executive vice-president of the Norfolk 
& Western Railway Co., will preside. 

The moderator of a symposium that 
afternoon on “World Trade Today and 
Tomorrow” will be Clem D. Johnston 
past president of the United State 
Chamber of Commerce. Panelists will be 
Fitzhugh Granger, manager of merchan- 
dising service in foreign operations of 
the International Harvester Co.; Philip J 
Gray, director of the foreign credit 
interchange bureau of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, and Grant L 
Thrall, executive vice-president of Bal- 
lagh & Thrall, Inc. 

The initial event of the final day will 
be a symposium on agriculture, the pre- 
siding officer to be Frank C. Daniels 
general sales manager of the Department 
of Agriculture. On the panel will be 
Gordon O. Fraser, assistant administra- 
tor of the Foreign Agricultural Service 
for Market Development and Program: 
Maury A. Hubbard, executive secretary 
of the Virginia Farm Bureau Federation, 
and Nathan M. Koffsky, chief of the 
farm income branch of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service and vice-chairman 
of the Outlook and Situation Board. 

“The Role of American Agriculture in 
World Trade” is the theme for the lunch- 
eon October 4, at which Mr. Francis 
will speak. Presiding will be Richard 
Maxwell, assistant to the president of 
the Reynolds Metals Co. 


Mr. Beevor will give the address at 
the closing function, the annual banquet 
in the Hotel Roanoke, where all sessic ns 
are to be held. Presiding at the banq) et 
will be Fred W. McWane, chairman of 
the World Trade Conference, chairman? 
of the board of commissioners of tn¢ 
Virginia State Ports Authority and :5- 
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s tant to the president of the Lynch- 
burg Foundry Co. 

The Hampton Roads Foreign Com- 
merece Club Award will be presented at 
t banquet to Harry M. Thompson by 
Louis C. Cornick, chairman of the com- 
merce builders awards committee. 


15 U.S., Canadian Railroads 
Named Winners of Public 


Safety Activities Award 


The National Safety Council, Chi- 
cago, announced on September 12 
that 15 United States and Canadian 
railroads had been chosen as winners 
of the council’s safety activities 
award, for outstanding public safety 
programs directed to employes and 
the general public, the National 
Safety Council has announced. 

The council said that the award, de- 
signed to recognize and stimulate com- 
munity safety work by railroads in the 
areas they serve, had been presented to 
these railroads: 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; Atlantic 


Coast Line; Baltimore & Ohio; Cana- 
lian Pacific; Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy; Chicago & Eastern Illinois; 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific: 
Delaware & Hudson; Denver & Rio 
Grande Western; New York Central; 
Reading; St. Louis-San Francisco: 
Southern Pacific; Texas & Pacific, and 
the Union Pacific. 

Among activities recognized by the 
awards, the council said, were employe 
off-the-job safety programs, family 
nights, school safety education, coopera- 
tion with local safety councils and civic 
groups, participation by railroal person- 
nel in community safety activities, and 
attention given public safety in insti- 
tutional advertising and public informa- 

m work. Judges of the noncompeti- 
tive awards, according to the council, 
were: 

Robert E. Raleigh, enforcement co- 
ordinator, Citizens Traffic Safety Board, 
Chicago; L. J. McEnnis, Jr., director of 
publications, traffic division, Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police; 
Robert A. Campbell, director, Dlinois Di- 
Vision of Traffic Safety; Richard O. Ben- 

ett, director automotive division, Na- 
tional Association of Automotive Mutual 
Insurance Companies, and Miss Lucille 
Hecht, manging editor, International 
Altrusan. 


Large Sum Not Committed 
By U.S. for Highway System 


ederal-aid funds available to the 
es for work on the 41,000-mile na- 
ial system of interstate and defense 
hways, but rot yet committed to 
jects, totaled more than $2.5 billion 
of August 31, Bertram D. Tallamy, 
eral Highway Administrator, has an- 
need. 


fe said this sum resulted from the 
ition to previous balances of the $2 
ion authorized by Congress for fiscal 
1959 and apportioned among the 
tes on August 1 by Secretary.of Com- 

n ree Weeks. 
\lso, the Bureau of Public Roads re- 
Pp rted that in August contracts were 


advertised for 246 miles of construction 
on the system, estimated to cost nearly 
$105 million, and that nearly $70 million 
worth of contracts was awarded for 
156 miles of construction. The bureau 
said more than $72 milion was author- 
ized for surveys and plan preparation 
and acquisition of rights of way. 

As of August 31, 14 months after pass- 
age of the 1956 federal-aid highway act, 
the bureau said, over $2.7 billion was 
programmed for improvements to the in- 
terstate system, of which nearly $2.3 
billion was federal-aid funds. Construc- 
tion contracts under way or soon to start 
amounted to more than $1.1 billion (in- 
cluding $982 million federal aid) of the 
total and covered 2,151 miles, the bureau 
added. 


W. H. Day Retires From 
Boston Transport Post 
After Serving 33 Years 


William H. Day, manager of the 
transportation department of the 
Greater Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce since 1924, retired September 
15. The chamber said, however, that 
Mr. Day would continue to serve in 
an advisory capacity. 

Mr. Day, who started his long trans- 
portation career as a railroad messenger 
boy, is the oldest member of the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League, the 
announcement said, and has had a varied 
career in other national and regional 
transportation organizations. 

The chamber said that Mr. Day had 
twice been offered appointment to the 
Commission but he “declined in order to 
remain in chamber of commerce work.” 
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Mr. Day is a past vice-president of 
the National Association of Shippers Ad- 
visory Boards and for 30 years has been 
a director of that organization. He also 
is a past president of the New England 
Industrial Traffic League. He has been 
a member of the league’s board since 
1918. He has served for the last 17 
years as general chairman of the New 
England Shippers Advisory board. 

Mr. Day has been a member of the 
board of directors of the Transportation 
Association of America for the last eight 
years and for five years has served as a 
member of the advisory council of the 
Port of Boston Commission. 


A testimonial luncheon for Mr. Day 
was arranged on September 18 by a com- 
mittee headed by Dr. George P. Baker, 
professor of transportation at the Har- 
vard University graduate school of busi- 
ness and president of T.A.A. 

William J. Bird, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the chamber, said the chamber 
was counting on Mr. Day, in his ad- 
visory capacity, to help it meet the 
“many critical problems which face the 
Greater Boston transportation industry 
at this time.” He said Mr. Day was 
scheduled to testify next November as 
the traffic expert of the Port of Boston 
Commission at Interstate Commerce 
Commission hearings on “New England 
efforts to eliminate railroad freight rate 
differentials which now give South At- 
lantic ports a competitive advantage in 
the import and export of ship cargoes.” 

A resident of Marblehead, Mass., for 
many years, Mr. Day became an office 
messenger for the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road in 1902, after his graduation from 
high school. He held every job in the 
railroad’s general freight department, 





Square Pier Installation Planned in New York City 





Here is an artist’s conception of a new $18,723,000 square-shaped cargo and passenger terminal 


to be built by the city of New York for occupancy by the Holland-America Line. 
to be constructed at the foot of West Houston Street on the North River, Manhattan. 


The facility is 
The city’s 


Department of Marine and Aviation, which will build the terminal, said the Holland-America Line 
had signed a 20-year agreement to lease the installation with annual payments, based on a cost- 
percentage formula, not to exceed $1,216,995. The line will insure, dredge and maintain the terminal. 








. 
. 
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up to and including general agent, be- 
fore leaving in 1913 to become manager 
of the transportation department of the 
Lynn Chamber of Commerce. From 1920 
to 1924 he was general secretary of the 
Lynn Chamber. 

During World War I, Mr. Day served 
as a member of the New England Freight 
Traffic Committee, which set freight 
rates for the New England area during 
wartime government operation of the 
railroads. 


Shippers of LP Gas Confer 
With Railroad Officials on 


Transport Service Matters 


(From Chicago Bureau of Traffic World) 


That the liquefied petroleum gas 
industry had _ sufficient product 
available to meet its contractual 
commitments for the coming winter, 
that there were more tank cars in 
service to move that product than a 
year ago, and that the railroads had 
shown they could improve their 
train service by eliminating costly 
terminal delays were statements 
made at a “car service improvement 
conference” of the Liquefied Pe- 
troleum Gas Association, September 
13, at the Sherman hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


At the conference, 31 representatives 
of producing companies met with 81 rail- 
road officials to exchange ideas and sug- 
gestions dealing with service problems 
in the movement of “LP” gas. Addi- 
tional meetings, it was announced, were 
planned for New York City, Dallas, Tex., 
and Atlanta, Ga. 

Presiding at the Chicago meeting was 
F. A. Shellhorn, of Tulsa, Okla., vice- 
president, traffic, of the Anchor Petro- 
leum Co. Speakers for the producers in- 
cluded J. E. Donnelly, of Bartlesville, 
Okla., manager of the mechanical 
maintenance section in the traffic divi- 
sion of the Phillips Petroleum Co.; F. M. 
Taylor, of Tulsa, traffic manager of the 
Texas Natural Gasoline Corp., and H. L. 
Bowler, of Bartlesville, manager of rail- 
way equipment operations in the Phillips 
Petroleum traffic division. E. E. Foulks, 
of Chicago, assistant vice-president of 
the Rock Island Lines, spoke for the 
railroads. 


Uninsulated Tank Cars 


A new railroad tank car for trans- 
porting liquefied petroleum gas under 
high pressure without the customary in- 
sulation was described by Mr. Donnelly. 
Such cars are being built for Phillips by 
the advanced products division of ACF 
Industries (T.W., Sept. 14, p. 37). 


(On the preceding day, as reported 
elsewhere in this issue, an ACF represen- 
tative, addressing the annual meeting of 
the National Petroleum Association had 
referred to such uninsulated cars and 
predicted early large-scale production of 
still larger, “maximum-load” tank cars 
for high pressure commodities.) 


Mr. Taylor, speaking on movement 
prospects for the coming winter, re- 
vealed that his industry had a record 
902 million gallons of LP gas in storage 
above and below ground as of July 1. 


He declined to make a specific predic- 
tion as to what actual total winter move- 
ment might develop, due to uncertainties 
aS to weather conditions. He reported, 
however, that at the present time there 
were probably 1,500 cars loaded and 
ready to move to customers’ plants. 


Attention to ‘Bad Order’ Cars 


Mr. Bowler complimented the ,rail- 
roads on “a lot of good improvements” 
which he said had resulted from the 
combined efforts of the carriers to fur- 
nish service requested in a seven-point 
program suggested at the initial meet- 
ing a year ago. He said, however, that 
as a result of an additional year’s opera- 
tion, the industry would like to add two 
more items: 

@ Improve the handling and repairing 
of bad order cars in train yards and on 
repair tracks. 

@ Improve the delivery of loads to con- 
signees after arrival at final destination 
terminals, and remove empties promptly 
after release, returning in home routes on 
first available trains. 

Answers to a questionnaire survey of 
LP gas shippers, purported to cover 
about 75 per cent of the tank cars pres- 
ently in operation, were analyzed by 
Mr. Bowler. It was indicated that there 
were 1,826 tank cars on order, that 2,520 
new cars were constructed in the year 
ending August 31, and that these new 
cars brought the LP gas fleet to 21,500. 
LP gas loads shipped in the seven-month 
winter season ended March 31 had ex- 
ceeded the previous season by 720 loads, 
it was reported. The miles per round 
trip in the 1956-57 winter season aver- 
aged 1,931.7, the average round trip 
transit time was 18.02 days, the average 
load transit time was 7.09 days, and the 
average empty transit time was 8.93 days, 
it was stated. 

As to railroad service, a reduction was 
noted in lost cars and lost waybills. Of 
those answering the questionnaire, 75 
per cent said that rail transit time had 
improved over the previous season, and 60 
per cent said that over-all carload serv- 
ice had been satisfactory. That the 
handling of loads and empties had im- 
proved at larger terminals was attested 
by 92 per cent of those replying. Singled 
out as terminals showing greatest im- 
provements in some replies were Kansas 
City, Chicago, Memphis and St. Louis. 


Improvements Needed, Too 


On the other hand, Chicago and St. 
Louis were each described in eight replies 
as points where additional improvements 
were needed. There had been no im- 
provement in the promptness of repair 
of bad order cars, according to 75 per 
cent of the replies, while 62 per cent 
indicated that the railroads were not 
doing a better job of reporting bad order 
and delays. 


One shipper, in his reply, said that 
some railroads advised shippers of 
present or pending congestion at yards, 
so that cars could be rerouted. A given 
yard, it was stated, could be seriously 
congested for three or four days by heavy 
grain movements. Another shipper’s 
reply recommended that the railroads 
endeavor to improve their car record 
system, so that tank car locations could 
be given promptly. Additional work with 
railroad operating personnel at major 
gateway terminals “to acquaint them 
with the need for prompt movement of 
empty as well as loaded cars” was also 
suggested. 


“We believe these answers sum up the 
situation as to the present movement,” 
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said Mr. Bowler, “and show what is :e- 
quired by he LP gas industry. It cr- 
tainly gives you some problems to which 
you should give your immediate atten- 
tion.” 


Urge Fast Train Movement 


Some railroads still refused to move 
liquefied petroleum gas in their fast 
trains, asserted Mr. Bowler. 

“We don’t like this,” he said. “We 
know our product is important and 
merits fast service. Our cars are com- 
paratively new and are all safe and in 
good mechanical condition. If some 
roads are willing and do move them in 
their top trains, we see no reason why 
others refuse to cooperate. 

“It still takes longer for empty cars 
to return, so again we insist that some- 
thing be done to improve the movement 
of empty cars. We think you alone can 
solve the problem.” 

Other needed improvements, accord- 
ing to Mr. Bowler, included better move- 
ment on branch lines, and elimination 
of “trouble expediting cars and getting 
information from .. . local and division 
offices.” Week-end delays to bad order 
cars were particularly bothersome, he 
added. 


Shippers’ Part Related 


The LP gas people, Mr. Bowler said 
could do much to help the railroads im- 
prove their service. He listed these sug- 
gestions: 

@ Keep the railroads informed on our 
industry, give advance notice of an) 
large volume moves, and state the type 
of schedule required. 

@ Give the railroads warning when 
scheduled movements are over in order 
that they may adjust their schedules. 

@ Route loads over fast routes and use 
terminals that have proven they can 
consistently give good service. 

@ When loading cars at plants, at- 
tempt to have cars moving over same 
roads and junctions billed together as 
they are spotted. This will avoid extra 
Switching before trains leave town or at 
first division point. In many cases 
where large loading racks are involved 
this will save several hours switching 
each day and will allow earlier departure 
and assure trains running on schedule 

@ Maintain all cars in good mechani- 
cal condition. See that all empty cars 
are given good inspection and repairs 
before loading to avoid delays to loaded 
cars. This will reduce the number of 
loads to the rip tracks and save train 
delays between terminals. 

“We are sure there are many other 
good ideas and suggestions that will im- 
prove our service problems, and we wel- 
come your comments,” said Mr. Bowler 
to the railroad men present. “We are 
urging the LP gas people to take up 
their individual problems with the rail- 
road or railroads involved, and we sus- 
gest the railroads contact a_ shipper 
anytime that a change will result in im- 
proved service.” 

Speaking for the carriers, Mr. Foulks 
requested that shippers cooperate dy 
telling the railroads when service was 
poor. Referring to complaints on branch 
line service, he suggested that if the 
railroads were told in advance at what 
time shipments were due to move, they 
might be able to schedule line service (o 
meet local trains. 


Most railroads, he said, did not o)- 
erate repair tracks over week-en: 5. 
They did have available, however, 1¢ 
said, men to handle “hot” loads. T 1 
carriers, he said, would try for improv >- 
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ent in handling of bad order tank cars. 
Mr. Foulks also told the LP gas ship- 
pers that any railroad could be better 
with “train lots than with single units.” 
He suggested that, when possible, move- 
ments be scheduled in multiple units for 
that reason. 


‘Crusade’ to Teach Public 
The Needs of Railroads 
Proposed by J. P. Newell 


A “crusade” to convince the public 
“that it is in their interest that the 
railroads be given the proper kind of 
a deal—call it what you will—a 
square deal, a new deal or a fair deal”’ 
has been proposed by J. P. Newell, 
vice-president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


“.. . There have to be railroads and 
they have to grow in carrying capacity 
to handle their share of business,” he 
said in Chicago, Ill., on September 17, 
at a meeting of the Allied Railway Sup- 
ply Association and the Joint Coordi- 
nated Railroad Associations. 

“And with proper attention, our rail- 
roads should be able to improve their 
over-all position by getting more than 
half of this increase in traffic,” he said. 
“If we will keep that in mind, it puts a 
different face on our problem. For our 
problem becomes not “Will we grow?’ but 
‘How can we get started now to grow as 
fast as we should?’” 


Doing Greater Work 


“So, when you and I talk here today 
of our industry growing, we know just 
what we mean. We mean more road 
trains, moving them more efficiently and 
with earnings which will permit us to 
buy still more trains and run them still 
more efficiently. In plain English, we 
are thinking of more railroads doing 
more work, and, frankly, making more 
money.” 

Mr. Newell said it was a “tribute” to 
the rail industry that it had been able 
to go as far as it had in modernization 
and new freight equipment since World 
War II in view of restricted support. 

“It might be anticipated that with the 
completion of the transition to diesels 
on most railroads they can devote that 
money to other capital improvements in 
the years to come,” he said. “That is 
true, but to date both inflation and the 
lack of adequate earnings have not per- 
mitted the expansion in capital improve- 
ment programs which are required to 
keep pace with modern transportation 
practices, newer and better freight cars, 

ecial types of equipment to better suit 
the needs of our patrons, centralized 
\raffic control, improved retarder yards 
and terminals—these are but a few of 
ine items demanding heavy capital ex- 

nditures from us in the next few 
ears. 

“As has been-«noted by several high 

ilroad officials, we should be spending 

proximately $2 billion a year for capi- 
improvements during the next 10 
ars. This compares with an average 

‘penditure of $1 billion, $149 million 

iring the past 10 years, 1947 to 1956, 

clusive. 


Money the No. 1 Problem 
‘The problem is to find the money. 
ne bold approach—by the eastern rail- 
vads—is the proposal for a Railway 


Equipment Agency which has _ been 
placed before the Senate and House of 
Representatives in Washington. Not ful- 
ly understood by most people—but to be 
fully explained curing the coming 
months—this program does not contem- 
plate that the government will subsidize 
the railroads. 

“It recognizes the public necessity for 
railroads to grow with the expanding 
economy if we are to avoid putting all 
of the increased traffic on the higher 
cost forms of transportation. It recog- 
nizes the need for capital money by the 
railroad industry and the inability of 
the industry to secure that capital money 
in the open market. It would provide 
for a government agency which would 
purchase equipment for long-term lease 
to the railroads—with the railroads pay- 
ing in full all costs including interest, 
amortization and operating charges.” 

Such a plan, he said, would release 
money now earmarked for equipment 
purchases for improvements to such 
things as roadway facilities, terminals 
and tracks, and would be of benefit to the 
industry. 

“Sufficient equipment, better equipment 
and improved facilities,’ Mr. Newell 
said, “would place the railroads in a 
position to capture even more than half 
of the increased traffic which is bound 
to develop during the next 10 years. It 
would definitely rule out any continua- 
tion of the trend of the past 10 years 
which has resulted in a continuing de- 
crease in the railroads’ share of the 
total transportation of the country and 
a loss of the more remunerative trans- 
portation to our competition despite an 
over-all increase in the total volume. 


‘Better Rail Climate’ 


“A number of other developments dur- 
ing the past few years indicate that the 
climate in which the railroads operate 
is beginning to improve. 

“We are getting a much better under- 
standing of the fact that the people 
who will benefit most if transportation 
regulation is modernized are the users 
of transportation. The President’s Cab- 
inet report pointed that out. 

“We are beginning to make some 
progress also in an understanding of the 
need for tax relief, particularly in pas- 
senger services and commuter services. 

“We are beginning to see some evi- 
dence that the long-needed railroad con- 
solidations will become realities. 

“We have made a great deal of pro- 
gress in the streamlining of railroad 
facilities and we have the technical 
knowledge to effect improvements that 
will greatly increase efficiency as soon as 
we have the cash to buy them. 

“Also, ‘piggyback’ has now become an 
integral part of the operations of many 
railroads and its possibilities are almost 
unlimited. 

“Yes, there is a great future for the 


railroad industry, paricularly as a 
growth industry, and the horizon is 
bright.” 


Jackson Sworn to Navy Post 


Richard Jackson, former general coun- 
Sel of the Boston & Maine Railroad, was 
sworn in as Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for personnel and reserve forces on 
September 16. 


Traffic Managers to Meet 


The Industrial Traffic Managers’ As- 
sociation of Baltimore will hold its first 
meeting of the 1957-1958 season on Mon- 
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day, September 23, at 8 p.m. in the as- 
sembly room of the Baltimore Association 
of Commerce. 

The meeting will be devoted to general 
discussion of the association’s activities 
and monthly programs. 


‘Better Transport—Pathway 
To Profits’ Subject of Talk 
At Shipper Board Luncheon 


(From Chicago Bureau of Traffic World) 


That inefficient buying of trans- 
portation wasted thousands of dol- 
lars for many companies each year, 
and that one of the biggest obstacles. 
faced by traffic managers in their 
efforts to overcome this waste was 
difficulty they experienced in obtain- 
ing complete cooperation between 
traffic and other departments were 
points made by the speaker at a 
luncheon which concluded the one 
hundred twenty-third regular meet- 
ing of the Ohio Valley Shippers Ad- 
visory Board, September 12, in the 
Brown hotel at Louisville, Ky. 


Robert E. Webb, of Louisville, an I.C.C. 
practitioner and attorney, spoke on “Bet- 
ter Transportation—Pathway to Profits,” 
at the luncheon, which was jointly spon- 
sored by the board, the Louisville Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Transportation 
Club of Louisville. Mr. Webb explained 
that he had based his talk on a recent 
transportation survey by Dun and Brad- 
street, which had appeared in the June, 
1957, issue Of Dun’s Review. He said: 

“Top management in industry has 
not been as alert to its responsibility in 
dealing with transportation problems as 
it might be. Buying transportation serv- 
ice is much like buying any other serv- 
ice or material, except that the price 
structure is highly complex.” 


Transport-Purchase Inefficiencies 


Common inefficiencies in the purchase 
of transport services, he said, included 
failure to schedule shipments _intelli- 
gently to avoid premium transportation 
charges, loading below minimum weight 
requirements, overlooking advantages 
possible through consolidation of ship- 
ments and use of transit arrangements, 
and incurment of “absurdly high” demur- 
rage charges. Improper classification, he 
declared, probably lost shippers more 
money than any other single error. 

“We are all familiar,” he said, “with 
the dropping of the word ‘biscuits’ in 
‘Shredded Wheat Biscuits,’ and the re- 
sulting savings in _ transportation 
charges.” 


Earlier in his talk, Mr. Webb said that, 
based on a Dun and Bradstreet survey 
of 325 manufacturers, it had been esti- 
mated that industry was spending at the 
rate of $50 billion annually for its total 
movement of goods, by both common and 
private carriage. Most of the surveyed 
companies, he added, had predicted that 
their demand for transport services 
would increase noticeably in the next five 
years. 


“With the mounting increase in volume 
and cost of transportation,” he went on, 
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“industry is becoming more alert to 
transportation problems, and traffic man- 
agers are obtaining greater stature in 
management. One of the greatest dif- 
ficulties or obstacles in the path of the 
traffic manager has been inadequate co- 
ordination with other departments. He 
has not been given an adequate voice in 
management or policy-making... 

“What is the traffic manager doing to 
show a need for his services? He has 
$50 billion to work with, which is over 
five times the amount of dividends paid 
by United States corporations last year.” 

Referring to another traffic manage- 
ment article in Dun’s Review, Mr. Webb 
related that an analysis of the traffic 
departments in five large corporations 
recognizing the importance of the traffic 
function had shown the salient feature 
to be the manner in which those depart- 
ments had cooperated with other depart- 
ments. A report by one traffic manager, 
he said, had indicated savings of over 
1%2 million over the past two years 
through the cooperation of the traffic, 
sales and purchasing department. 


Complete Planning Necessary 


Mr. Webb also suggested complete co- 
ordination of all functions within com- 
panies in building or buying new plants 
or warehouses, and in planning new 
products or new sources of raw mate- 
rials. One large company, he related, 
had set up a research and development 
section in its transportation department 
which specialized in long range planning 
and analyzing of transport activities in 
the broadest sense. 

“I have stressed cooperation between 
traffic and other departments,” he said, 
“because the lack of cooperation has 
been one of the most serious obstacles to 
the traffic manager.” 


In the Dun and Bradstreet survey, he 
said, 154 of a total of 325 companies 
contacted had stated that they had full- 
time traffic departments, and 71 had said 
that their traffic managers reported to 
the president or vice-president. 


A majority of the nation’s 300,000 
manufacturers were too small to set up 
traffic departments, Mr. Webb said. A 
number of them relied on their cham- 
bers of commerce or trade associations, 
which “rendered a valuable service,” he 
added. He concluded, however, with 
the following recommendations by Dun 
and Bradstreet: 

“If your company is spending $75,000 
a year for moving goods, you should 
weigh carefully the advantage of estab- 
lishing a traffic department with a full- 
time manager.” 


New Collapsible Container 
For Liquids Ils Developed 


The United States Rubber Co. on Sep- 
tember 17 previewed its new “Sealdtank,” 
a giant rubber-fabric container designed 
for the transportation of liquid cargo 
aboard trains, trucks or barges. 


The container, which looks like a big 
toothpaste tube, is placed empty aboard 
the vehicle using it and then is filled 
with the liquid through a fitting at the 
end or at the top of the tube. 

“Atomospheric pressure collapses the 
tank as it is emptied at journey’s end,’ 
the company’s announcement said, “and 


the flat tube can be rolled up and 
stored.” 

The vehicle involved then could be 
used for dry cargo, according to the 
company. 

The announcement said that “rubber 
company officials believe it is one of 
the most significant advances’ for the 
handling of liquids by the transporta- 
tion industry in more than half a cen- 
tury.” 

The company said the tank could be 
made in various sizes so as to fit various 
vehicles. A model 56 inches in diameter 
and 35 feet long held 3,800 gallons of 
liquid, the announcement said, and 
weighed 1,040 pounds when empty. It 
added that a tank of this size when filled 
with molasses would weigh 22 tons. 
Rolled up, this size tank forms a cylin- 
drical package 25 inches in diameter 
and 7 feet 4 inches in length. 

The company gave this description of 
the tank’s construction: 

“The Sealdtank is made of four plies 
of rubber coated rayon tire fabric mold- 
ed similar to a tire. Both ends are 
sealed by metal closures resembling 
spinal colums. Its outer surface is made 
of neoprene for oil and weather resist- 
ance. 

“The inner surface can be made of any 
of a variety of special rubber com- 
pounds which make possible the han- 
dling of almost any type of liquid in- 
cluding some highly corrosive chemicals. 
A polyethylene bag can be used as a 
liner for the tank for handling edible 
liquids. 

“The Sealdtank can be made in any 
size to fit any truck, railroad car, barge 
or ship. For trucks, the company has in 
production a 3,800 gallon container 
which is the most practical size for the 
trucking industry because it permits 
maximum pay load in most instances. 
It also plans to manufacture a 6,500 
gallon size for the railroad industry and 
10,000 to 20,000 gallon sizes for barges 
and industrial plant storage.” 


Finance Council of A.T.A. 
To Meet September 22-25 


The four-day meeting of the National 
Accounting and Finance Council of the 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
will open September 22, at Milwaukee, 
Wis. In making the announcement, the 
A.T.A. said more than 200 persons were 
expected at the four-day session. 


Featured speakers will include Com- 
missioner Robert W. Minor, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; H. C. 
Broeckel, muncipal port director of Mil- 
waukee, and Dr. Joseph DeLucia, direc- 
tor of Personnel Evaluation Institute, 
Inc., Milwaukee, and a member of the 
faculty of the University of Wisconsin. 

Project committee meetings will be held 
the afternoon of September 22, followed 
by a reception. 

An executive committee breakfast is 
first on the schedule for September 23, 
after which the convention will be opened 
officially by the first general session. 

C. W. Emken, director of the bureau 
of accounts of the section of cost find- 
ing and valuation of the Commission, and 
P. L. Anderson, secretary-treasurer of As- 
sociated Truck Lines, Inc., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., will discus I.C.C. accounting prac- 
tices later that morning. 


C. J. Williams, president of the Hill- 
side Transit Co., Milwaukee, and chair- 
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man of the board of A.T.A., will spe: k 
at a general luncheon September 23. 

At the convention banquet that nig) 
Walter W. Belson, assistant to the pre: \- 
dent and director of public relations 
the A.T.A., will speak. Percy Harris, vic:- 
president of T.S.C. Motor Lines, Houston 
Tex., will be master of ceremonies. 

Mr. Broeckel will outline the impact of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway on the trucking 
industry at a general luncheon Septem- 
ber 24. Tours have been arranged fo 
that afternoon, and delegates will attend 
a St. Louis Cardinal-Milwaukee Braves 
baseball game that night, according \ 
the association. 

The morning of September 25, Henry 
Bowen, loan officer of the First Nationa! 
Bank of Boston, Mass., will discuss finan- 
cial and credit aspects of the motor car- 
rier industry in 1956. Commissione: 
Minor will discuss the I.C.C. legislative 
program at a general luncheon that day 
and the convention will close after an 
afternoon session of the board of the di- 
rectors. 


A special program has been arranged 
for ladies, and they will also attend 
general meetings of the convention. 


. 


Many New Practitioners 
Announced by I.C.C. 


The Commission has announced the 
admission to practice of the following 


John Joseph Archer, New York, N.Y.; 
Albert H. Boyd, Atlanta, Ga.; Robert D 
Branch, Concord, N.H.; Emil David 
Brasel, Tulsa, Okla.; James Edward 
Brown, Joplin, Mo.; Orville A. Carlson 
Green Bay, Wis.; Charles E. Chewning 
St. Louis, Mo.; Merle Vail Cloud, Wins- 
ton-Salem, N.C.; Thomas Francis Dillon 
Charlotte, N.C.; Curtis Lee Elkins, New 
York, N.Y.; Richard D. Gardner, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; Henry Joseph Ger- 
watowski, Brooklyn, N.Y.; William F 
Harriman, Baltimore, Md.; Michael G 
Healy, New York, N.Y.; Kenneth Bascom 
Hill, Jacksonville, Fla.; Dennis Wendell 
Ingram, Sheffield, Ala.; Donald Theodore 
Isaacs, New York, N.Y.; Neil S. Keefer 
Billings, Mont.; Willet Douglas Kirk- 
patrick, Bowling Green, Ky.: Edward F 
Lodge, Jr., Camden, N.J.; Robert Donald 
Pashek, University Park, Pa.; John 
Joseph Rihacek, New York, N.Y.: Paul 
A. Sherier, Washington, D.C.; Charles 
William Stoll, Akron, O.; Leander P 
Tori, Jr., New York, N.Y.; James Francis 
Ward, Woodbridge, N.J.; Robert Clayden 
White, New York, N.Y.; Lyle Robert 
Wolff, Baker, Ore. 


Sullivan Barnes, Sioux Falls, S.D:: 
James Eugene Bartley, Washington, 
D.C.; Stanley R. Bookstein, Albany, 
N.Y.; Donald R. Breitbach, Dubuque, 
Ia.; Victor H Breitenfield, Tomah, Wis.; 
Cornelius Brian Brooks, Baltimore, 
Md.; Joseph H. Buchanan, Ames, Ia: 
Theodore Chase, Boston, Mass.; Ralph 
Smith Croskey, Philadelphia, Pa.; Wil- 
lis C. Darby, Jr., Mobile, Ala.; Harold J. 
Dean, Carrizo Springs, Tex.; Robert 
West Decker, Fort Worth, Tex.; Harry 
Dumont, Asheville, N.C.; W. Samuel 
Dykeman, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Don- 
ald A. Ericson, Spokane, Wash.; Danivl 
Millard Evans, Beaver Falls, Pa.; Ar- 
thony J. P. Farris, Houston, Tex.; Her- 
bert C. Forrester, Jr., Baltimore, Md; 
Bernard N. Freudenfeld, Milwauke:, 
Wis. 


George John Gitchoff, Granite Cit, 
Ill.; Jack Goodman, Albany, N.Y.; Frec- 
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rick P. Greiner, Camden, N.J.; Wesley 
yibson Hall, Chicago, Ill.; J. L. Harring- 
on, Jackson, Tenn.; Philip R. Hedrick, 
‘harlotte, N.C.; Anthony N. Jacobs, De- 
roit, Mich.; Albert Karnes, Paducah, 
<y.; Arthur A, Kaye, Rockville Centre, 
v.Y.; Ross W. Lillard, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Sdward H. Long, Richmond, Va.; Allen 
‘hurman Lucas, Springfield, Ill.; Her- 
ert John Malach, New York, N.Y.; John 
Slade May, Atchison, Kan.; William W. 
McAdams, Philadelphia, Pa.; Donald C. 
icDevitt, Chicago, Tll.; Carl McGowan, 
hicago, Tll.; John H. McNamee, Las 
Jegas, Nev.; John F. Mendoza, Las Ve- 
as, Nev.; John Seward Messer, Wash- 


ngton, D.C.; Melvin W. Morris, New 
York, N.Y 

Charles A. Moye, Jr., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Eugene R. Murray, St. Paul, Minn.: 


William M Nelson, Jr., Cleveland, O.: 
James E. O'Boyle, Dearborn, Mich.: 
james S. Pedler, Jr., Cleveland O.; Sam 
Si Pessin, Belleville, Ill.; Fred M. Petit, 
Chicago, Ill.; Franklin Earl Potter, Balti- 
more, Md.; Keith Edward Roberts, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Bernard M. Savage, Baltimore, 
Md.;: Charles F. Scanlan, Spokane, 
Wash.; Raymond F. Scannell, Pittsburgh, 
Pa Preston C. Shannon, Richmond, 
Va.; Arthur Edward Sheridan, Waukon, 
Ia.: Arthur Lee Sheridan, Waukon, Ia.: 
Robert Shults, Little Rock, Ark.: 
Emanuel Simpson, Washington, DC.:; 
James G. Smith, Portland, Ore.; Howard 
Allen Stanley. Baltimore, Md.; Dalton 
Rembert Stokes, Columbia, S.C.; James 
D. Storey Little Rock, Ark.; Charles 
Vocelle, Miami, Fla.; Jack C. Watson, 
Lake Charles, La.; Sidney L. Wicken- 
haver, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ryder, Through Purchase, 


To Transport New Items 


The acquisition by Ryder System, Inc., 
{ Miller Motor Line of North Carolina, 
Inc., approved recently by the Commis- 
nm, will permit Ryder “to enter yet 
nother field of motor transportation, 
the transport of petroleum, chemical 
nd liquid foodstuffs,” according to 
tyder. 
The purchase of Miller, a bulk liquid 
auler with irregular routes in 22 east- 
ern and southeastern states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, will be completed “im- 
mediately,” according to J. A. Ryder, 
resident. 
Miller, of Greensboro, N.C., will con- 
tinue to be operated under that name, 
‘cording to Mr. Ryder, who added that 
W. Reid Fitchett, vice-president and 
eneral manager of Miller, plus other 
p Management personnel of that firm 
uld continue in their present posi- 
ns. 
“Ryder System's total number of ve- 
icles nears the i0,000 mark with the 
Miller acquisition and the recent acqui- 
tion of T.S.C. Motor Freight Lines, 
ith its 500 pieces of rolling stock, and 
‘Oldston Motor Express, Inc., with 75,” 
e Ryder announcement said. 


ifschultz Reduces L.C.L. 


tates on Bicycles, Parts 


An announcement that it has put into 
‘Tect general reductions of as much as 
) per cent in rates for shipping bicycles 
nd certain parts between Chicago and 
lilwaukee and eastern points has been 
iade by Lifschultz Fast Freight. 


“Class 92% now applies to bicycles and 
to bicycle, motorcycle and tricycle hubs, 
finished steel or iron forks and to saddles 
and wheel rims packed together, when 
the rims are not more than 48 per cent 
of the shipment’s gross weight,” Lif- 
schultz, a freight forwarder, said. “These 
commodities formerly were Class 100. 
Class 125 now applies to steel, wood 
or wood and steel bicycle wheel rims 
and to steel bicycle, motorcycle and 
tricycle frames. These items formerly 
were Class 150. Actual shipping charges 
within a class vary according to origin 
and destination points.” 


Maritime Industry Called 
‘On the Move’ by Morse 


In Speech at Baltimore 


“On the move” was the term used 
to describe the state of maritime 
activity in this country by Clarence 
G. Morse, chairman of the Federal 
Maritime Board, in a talk September 
12 at a luncheon of the Propeller 
Club of the Port of Baltimore, Md. 


“For example,” he told those at the 
meeting in the Lord Baltimore hotel, “the 
current shipbuilding picture is most en- 
couraging and bears out our optimistic 
forecasts of a year ago. 

“Total shipyard employment has risen 
from 33,600 in January of 1956 to 55,300 
on June 30 of this year. Every major 
shipbuilding community has benefited. 
Last month there were 120 ocean-going 
merchant ships under contract for con- 
struction or conversion in US. ship- 
yards, of which 35 were in the Baltimore 
area. These contracts total $1,250,000,000. 
Since July 1, 1955, 41 merchant ships 
were built or converted at a total cost 
of $287 million.” 


Tasks of the Board 


Mr. Morse said he believed the job of 
the Maritime Board was to make de- 
cisions and initiate action to improve the 
long-range outlook of the American mer- 
chant marine. 

“Whether we are succeeding in this 
continuing task,” he said, “can be gauged 
by examining certain factors. One of 
these is the current progress of the mer- 
chant ship replacement program. 

“On the books, there is now a sizable 
amount of shipbuilding scheduled for 
the future. Our current agreements with 
the shipping companies which hold op- 
erating subsidy contracts now add up 
to this: Twelve operators have full or 
partial replacement obligations extend- 
ing into the 1970’s, totaling 236 dry- 
cargo and combination passenger-cargo 
ships valued at an estimated $2 billion. 

“Thus, as the ship replacement pro- 
gram by the subsidized lines gets into 
full swing, we expect an average con- 
struction of about 30 ships per year. The 
bracket of years over which we can 
predict such a schedule is from 1961 
through 1972.” 


Fields of ‘Productive Action’ 


As three “areas of productive action” 
by the government, he enumerated (1) 
the experimental Liberty ship and en- 
gine development program; (2) the 
nuclear ship project, and (3) the ac- 
ceptance of the concept of “dynamic 
research” in organization and planning. 

“The Port of Baltimore figures promi- 
nently in the first category,” he said. 
“Two of the four Liberty ship conver- 
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sions were down here by Bethlehem’s 
Key Highway Yard. Only last week, the 
GTS ‘William Patterson’ successfully 
completed her official trials and will 
sail tomorrow for New York (See story 
on page 38). 

“As for our nuclear merchant ship, 
we are well into the project. The reactor 
is under construction, the design of the 
ship accepted and we shall shortly 
name the shipyard in which it is to be 
built. At the same time, our joint 
Maritime Administration-Atomic En- 
ergy Commission unit is closely watch- 
ing the fast-evolving field of nuclear 
energy so as to spot those developments 
most adaptable to maritime progress. 

“In the concept of ‘dynamic research’ 
we have, I believe, achieved a major 
break-through in adopting for maritime 
developemnt the philosophy which has 
proved overwhelmingly productive in 
other fields—in electronic and aero- 
nautic design; in the notable advances 
made in automotive and _  nucleonic 
progress.” 


‘Serious Aspects’ Cited 


The speaker then referred to “another 
and most serious aspect” of our mari- 
time affairs: 

“We have been taking for granted 
the government-industry cooperation 
developed over the years in the main- 
tenance and growth of our merchant 
marine,” he said. “We cannot take this 
partnership for granted. We must con- 
tinue to justify it. 

“It stands to reason that the American 
taxpayer must be convinced he is getting 
full value for his money. That value, of 
course, is for national defense and na- 
tional commerce, the two justifications 
of federal aid to our merchant fleet. 

“It is difficult to pinpoint the com- 
merce angle. It is simple enovgh to 
prove the national defense requirements, 
and for that reason alone the Congress 
looks carefully and primarily at the 
national defense aspects. 

“So it follows that a logical question 
today—and periodically, as new weavons 
and security concepts are evolved—is, 
how does our merchant marine fit into 
the defense structure now and in the 
foreseeable future? 


Review of Question 


“The matter is currently being re- 
viewed. It is a topic under examination 
and consideration by our office, by de- 
fense agencies, by Congress and in fact 
in the highest echelons of government. 

“_..I want to impress upon industry 
the need of having vision and foresight 
and aggressiveness. We are in an ex- 
panding era. Our imports and exports 
are continually mounting. Our gross 
national products is rapidly increasing 
and our population growth is phe- 
nominal. 


“We in shipping must grow with the 
country. We must not sit back and be 
content to operate the same little peanut 
stand. We must grow in size and vigor. 
We must become increasingly efficient. 
We must convince even the doubtful that 
the money spent on us has been well and 
wisely spent.” 


Port Group Changes Name 
The name of the Board of State Har- 


bor Commissioners, the administrative 
agency for the state-owned Port of San 
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Francisco, Calif., has been changed to the 
San Francisco Port Authority. The 
change became effective September 11 as 
a result of a law enacted by the last ses- 
sion of the California legislature. 


Transport Advisory Council 
Of Defense Dep’t Created, 
Responsibilities Defined 


The Department of Defense on 
September 17 issued defense instruc- 
tion No. 5126.18, defining the com- 
position, responsibilities and duties of 
its Defense Transportation Advisory 
Council, authorized by D.O.D. direc- 
tive No. 5126.1 of August 13. 


In a statement made public with the 
instruction, the department said: 


“The council, which functions under 
direction of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Supply and Logistics) actively 
advises and assists him in the area of 
transportation and traffic management. 
It meets monthly or more frequently 
if called by the chairman.” 

The members of the council are Earl B. 
Smith (chairman) director for trans- 
portation, communications, and petro- 
leum policy, in the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, Supply and Logis- 
tics; Earle S. Newman (executive secre- 
tary), assistant to the staff director for 
transportation, also in the Assistant 
Secretary’s office; Major General Paul 
F. Yount, Army chief of transportation; 
Rear Admiral H. L. Collins, assistant 
chief of naval operations (logistics) ; 
Brigadier General R. L. Winn, director 
of transportation for the Air Force; Ma- 
jor General G. O. N. Lodeon, chairman, 
joint military transportation committee 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; Vice Ad- 
miral J. M. Will, executive director, 
Military Sea Transportation Service; 
Lieutenant General J. Smith, executive 
director, Military Air Transport Service, 
and Major General E. C. R. Lasher, ex- 
ecutive director, Military Traffic Man- 
agement Agency (Army). 

The instruction requires that an al- 
ternate member, “generally the deputy 
to the principal member,” be appointed 
for each military member. It further 
provides that other appropriate officials 
of the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
and of the military departments will be 
invited by the chairman to attend 
council meetings “when matters of in- 
terest to them are scheduled for con- 
sideration.” 


Duties of Council 


The duties and responsibilities of the 
council were set forth in the instruction 
as follows: 

“In the area of transportation and 
traffic management, the members of the 
Council will actively advise and assist 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Supply and Logistics) through the 
chairman by: (a) Obtaining information 
and presenting their views on matters 
considered by the council; (b) advising, 
in the light of operating conditions, on 
existing and contemplated policies, plans 
and programs; and (c) assuring neces- 
sary coordination and keeping him in- 
formed of important transportation and 
traffic management problems.” 


Likelihood of ‘Pressure’ 
For Truck Tax Increases 
Seen by A.T.A. Attorney 


In some states new estimates of 
the cost of segments of the 41,000- 
mile interstate highway system were 
running about double the first esti- 
mated costs, while pressure for ex- 
pansion of the system by thousands 
of miles was continuing, said James 
R. Fort, assistant to the general 
counsel of the American Trucking 
Associations, in a speech prepared for 
delivery September 20, at Sun Valley, 
Ida. 


Mr. Fort told members of the Idaho 
Motor Transport Association, an affiliate 
of the A.T.A., that rising costs and pro- 
posals to expand the national highway 
network would cost substantially more 
than the $39 billion contemplated as the 
federal government’s share of the high- 
way financing prograni. 

If revised estimates of the total cost 
of the program proved correct, Mr. Fort 
said, there would be four possible alter- 
natives: 


“(1) Curtail the building program, or 
spread it over a much longer period: 
(2) hold the federal share at $39 billion, 
and require the states to increase their 
contributions greatly; (3) take the bulk 
of the additional money from the (fed- 





Packing, Materials Handling 
Symposium to Be Held Oct. 1 


The third joint military-industry 
packaging and materials handling sym- 
posium will open October 1 at Fort Lee, 
Va., the Department of the Army has 
announced. 

Lt. Gen. Carter B. Magruder, Army 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, will 
be chairman of the symposium. 

The three-day symposium will be de- 
voted to familiarizing military and in- 
dustrial representatives with new de- 
velopments in packaging and materials 
handling problems in the field. The 
program, sponsored by the Department 
of the Army in cooperation with the 
departments of the Air Force, Navy, 
Commerce, and the National Security 
Industrial Association, will include panel 
discussions, exhibits, and field demon- 
strations. 

Firms and individuals desiring further 
information are asked to correspond 
with the Procurement Division, Office of 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, De- 
partment of the Army, Washington 25, 
DC. 


F.C.C. Changes Radio Rules 
For Land Transportation 


The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion has changed its policy regulations on 
assignment of frequencies for land trans- 
portation radio services to place the 
burden of solving interference factors on 
the users of the conflicting systems. 

The F.C.C. said that the proposal had 
been approved, among other groups, by 
the Association of American Railroads. 
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eral government’s) general fund, or (¢) 
increase the federal motor vehicle taxes ” 

After stating that under the present 
federal tax schedules of the federal hig).- 
way act, the trucking industry would pay 
about 39.2 per cent, or $15 billion, of the 
originally estimated total cost of $239 
billion, Mr. Fort said: 

“There would be every reason to ex- 
pect great pressure for the latter course 
[increasing vehicle taxes], and there 
would be terrific pressure to increase 
truck taxes. ... The tax load of this 
industry, as heavy as it is, is mild now 
compared to what it conceivably could 
be if the industry is required to pay for 
a substantial portion of the expected 
additional cost of the highway program.” 

In summarizing legislative activity 
this year, Mr. Fort said that out of about 
12,000 bills introduced in the first session 
of the Eighty-fifth Congress, some 250 
were of direct concern to trucking op- 
erators. This session “saw more activity 
in the transportation field than in any 
year since 1940,” he said. 

Referring to H.R. 5523, the so-called 
“shall nots” bill to restrict the Commis- 
sion’s rate-control powers, Mr. Fort said 

“Despite complete endorsement by the 
railroad industry, the measure is today 
gathering dust in a pigeonhole of the 
House committee on interstate and for- 
eign commerce. We haven't forgotten it, 
though, and if it even appears likely to 
struggle to its feet, we will be ready to 
expose it again for what it truly it—a 
bill to give the railroads an unfair 
competitive rate advantage over our in- 
dustry by legislative fiat.” 


Effective October 15, the rules require 
that each application for a new opera- 
tion or for a change in an assigned 
frequency state clearly the basis on 
which the proposed frequency was se- 
lected and that the frequency involved 
has been coordinated with neighboring 
operations in some definite manner. 


The new rules state that licensees are 
expected to resolve their own interference 
problems and that, if they are unable to 
settle differences, the F.C.C. may enter 
the dispute and specify changes to elimi- 
nate the interference. 

In another action regarding land trans- 
portation radio facilities the F.C.C. has 
issued a notice of proposed rule-making 
in which it would require specific prior 
approval to cooperative use of base sta- 
tions or mobile station facilities licensed 
under section 16.3(a) of part 16 of the 
communications act. 

The F.C.C. gave interested parties until 
October 15 to state their views on the 
proposed change. 


Program Issued for Marine 
Safety Meeting in Chicago 


Panel discussions for ship operators 
and a report on the Coast Guard's safe'y 
work are included on the program of the 
marine section of the National Safe‘y 
Congress and Exposition to be sponsor °d 
by the National Safety Council in Chi- 
cago from October 22 to 24. 

The program for the marine section 
Was announced September 17 by te 
American Merchant Marine Institu ¢, 
Inc. 


Annual reports by committees, electi: n 
of officers and presentation of safe’y 
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wards and other honors will take place 
n the morning of October 23. 

In the panel discussions on October 22, 
vese topics will be discussed: 

“Knowing’s Not Enough” by David L. 
Buchanan, director, claims division, 
Pittsburgh Steamship Division, U.S. Steel 
Corp., Cleveland, O.; “Accident Preven- 
tion in Stevedoring” by Capt. A. W. 
Smith, President, Southern Stevedoring 
Co., New Orleans, La., and “Safety 
Precautions Taken on Inland Water Ves- 
sels to Avoid Accidents—And Still They 
Happen” by S. B. Parsell, operating 
manager, inland division, marine dept., 
Socony-Mobil Oil Co., New York. 

The second of the ship operators ses- 
ions will be held on October 23 with 
these as the topics: 

“Protecting Oil Tanker Crews from 
Accidents” by Carl F. Vander Clute, gen- 
eral manager, marine dept., Gulf Oil 
Corp., New York; “Prevention of Acci- 
dents to Crew Aboard Freighters” by 


Robert J. Tarr, operating manager, 
Luckenbach Steamship Co., Brooklyn, 
N.Y.. and “Accident Prevention on 


Board Passenger Liners” by Capt. L. A. 
Renehan, marine supt., Farrell Lines, 
New York. 

The Coast Guard session will be held 
October 24 at 9:45 a.m. Speakers will be 
introduced by Vice Admiral Alfred C. 
Richmond, Commandant, US. Coast 
Guard, Washington, D.C. 


The convention will close with a joint 
luncheon with the Propeller Club, Port of 
Chicago on October 24. William E. Corn- 
wall of Johnson & Higgins, and president 
of the Propeller Club, Port of Chicago, 
will preside at the luncheon. Vice Ad- 
miral John M. Will, U.S.N., Commander 
of the Military Sea Transportation Serv- 
ice will be the guest speaker. 


‘Unique’ Program Planned 
For S.W. Board Meeting 


“Unique” is the description given by 
the Southwest Shippers Advisory Board 
to the program for its one hundred sixth 
regular meeting, to be held September 24, 
25 and 26 at the Shamrock Hilton hotel 
in Houston, Tex. 


In a news release announcing the 
meeting, the board said that, for the 
first time in its history, one of the lunch- 
eons would be held outdoors. The local 
arrangements committee selected the 
poolside area at the hotel as the site for 
the luncheon on September 26, following 
the general meeting that morning, the 
board said, adding that, instead of the 
sual speaker, the program would consist 
{ an aquatic show by a group of out- 
‘tanding performers. 


Other entertainment features planned 
iclude a bus tour of the Southern Paci- 
: Railroad’s new “push button yard” at 
ouston. The Women’s Traffic Club of 
ouston will assist in entertaining visit- 
g ladies. The board’s announcement 
ntinued: : 
‘Tuesday’s program includes meetings 
the shipper and railroad L.C.L. com- 
ittees. .. . Harry E. Dixon, Traffic man- 
er, Traffic Management Service, Mon- 
e, La.; will lead the discussions at the 
ippers’ meeting, while John P. Gunther, 
sistant general freight agent, Kansas 
ity Southern Lines, Kansas City, Mo., 
mducts the railroads’ meeting. Each 
these men serve as chairman of their 
Spective committees. 


“Scheduled for Wednesday is the meet- 


ing of the executive committee of the 
board .. . presided over by the general 
chairman, Paul N. Haskell (traffic man- 
ager of the Chamber of Commerce at 
Houston). . At the same time the 
railroad contact committee will be in 
session (with R. H. Anderson, general 
superintendent transportation, Rock Is- 
land Railroad, Chicago, as chairman). 


Other Committee Meetings 


“There will be a joint luncheon meet- 
ing at noon of the executive and railroad 
contact committees, at which time the 
deliberations of each wil! be coordinated 
and the course of action to be pursued 
in solving the problems presented will 
be determined... . 


“Following the luncheon on Wednes- 
day, there will be a meeting of the joint 
loss and damage prevention committee. 
B. C. Worley, commissioner, Fort Smith 
Traffic Bureau, Fort Smith, Ark., is 
chairman of the committee, and will di- 
rect the proceedings which are expected 
to attract some 150 representatives of 
industry and the carriers who are inter- 
ested in freight claim prevention mat- 
Ss <5 


“The general board meeting is sched- 
uled for Thursday morning. Reports of 
the various committees, and the fore- 
cast of carloadings for the fourth quar- 
ter of the year, will be presented to the 
delegates. In addition, a report on the 
national transportation situation will be 
made by T. W. Flickinger, manager of 
the closed car section in the car service 
division of the Association of American 
Railroads, Washington, D.C. A report on 
southwestern transportation conditions 
will be made by C. P. Wasson, district 
manager, car service division, Association 
of American Railroads, Dallas, Tex. 


“Lt. Col. M. R. Dillon, deputy director, 
Military Traffic Management Agency, 
Dallas, Tex, will make a report on the 
organization and mission of this agency 
which was established recently and has 
charge of traffic and transportation 
matters for all of the military branches 
in the southwestern area. 


“A. U. Zurborg, traffic manager, River 
Brand Rice Mills, Houston, Tex., who 
is the chairman of the board’s car 
efficiency-clean car committee, will give 
a report dealing with the activities of 
this committee. . . . Included among a 
number of distinguished visitors ex- 
pected to be in attendance will be T. C. 
Burwell, presdent, National Association 
of Shippers Advisory Boards ‘and) vice- 
president of A. E. Staley Manufacturing 
Co., Decatur, Ill. Mr. Burwell, though 
not scheduled to make a formal address, 
will attend various committee meetings 
and participate in the proceedings.” 


Wilbur H. Boutell Elected 
Head of Michigan Truckers 


Wilbur H. Boutell, of Flint, Mich., 
was elected president of the Michigan 
Trucking Association at its twenty-fourth 
annual convention held recently in De- 
troit. 


Mr. Boutell, vice-president and treas- 
urer of F. J. Boutell Driveaway Co., Inc., 
succeeds Frank Baird-Smith, of De- 
troit. 


H. F. Schindler, Jr., of Lincoln Park, 
was elected first vice-president; E. T. 
Warskow of Benton Harbor, second vice- 
president; Philip W. Lewis of Grand 
Rapids, treasurer; and J. Robert Cooper 
of Detroit, secretary and Michigan vice- 
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president of the American Trucking As- 
sociations, Inc. 


Mr. Boutell, elected to a one-year 
term as head of the trucking association, 
is a director of the Citizens Community 
Savings Bank, of Flint, and vice-presi- 
dent of the B-B Paint Corp., the A. I. M. 
Oil Corp., and the Osius-Wallace-Bernie 
Insurance Agency, all in Flint. 


He has served as director of the Na- 
tional Automobile Transporters Asso- 
ciation for the last 11 years and was 
chairman of the board in 1949, 1950 and 
1951. Mr. Boutell was the Michigan vice- 
president of American Trucking Associa- 
tions in 1951, 1952, and 1953. 


——— 


Ralph E. Rechel Appointed 
Top Aide to Air Group Head 


Stuart G. Tipton, president of the 
Air Transport Association of America, 
has announced the appointment of Ralph 
E. Rechel as administrative assistant to 
the president, a new position in the 
organization. 


Mr. Rechel was first employed by 
A. T. A. of A. in December, 1951, and has 
recently been senior economic and op- 
erations analyst and assistant to the 
director of the research department. 
Prior to joining the association, he was 
a budget analyst with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration for two and a 
half years. 


—_—~ --——__ 


T.W.A., Northwest Plan 
Round-the-World Service 


A new round-the-world air service, be- 
ginning January 1, has been jointly an- 
nounced by Trans World Airlines and 
Northwest Airlines. 


Passengers leaving the United States 
on Northwest Airlines, it was reported, 
will fly westward over the great circle 
route to Tokyo, Okinawa and Manila, 
while T.W.A. originating passengers will 
have a choice of going by way of Paris 
and Geneva or Lisbon and Madrid to 
Rome, then on to Athens, Bombay, 
Colombia, Bangkok and Manila. Principal 
cities in North America, Europe, Africa 
and Asia are on the combined round- 
the-world route, and any of the princi- 
pal cities along the North American 
transcontinental routes of the two air- 
lines may be origin points for global 
travel, the announcement said. 

Start of the new service was made 
possible by recent authority given T.W.A. 
by the C.A.B. to extend its present route 
from India and Ceylon through Bangkok 
and to Manila, where it meets North- 
west’s trans-Pacific flights, it was ex- 
plained. 


Baker to Address N.D.T.A. 


Dr. George P. Baker, president of the 
Transportation Association of America, 
will speak on “Keeping Transportation 
Legislation Abreast of the Times” at the 
first fall luncheon of the National De- 
fense Transportation Association for 
members and their guests, to be held on 
September 23 at the National Press Club 
in Washington, D. C. 
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Interstate Commerce 
Commission News 


‘Interim Permit’ Issued 
Contract Carrier Pending 


Determination of Status 


Through the instrument of an 
“interim permit,” the Commission, 
division 1, has authorized contract 
carrier service for 180 days by a mo- 
tor carrier the status of which the 
division says it is unable to deter- 
mine at this time. 


At the Commission it was said that 
this procedure would be followed in all 
cases where there was doubt as to the 
actual status of a carrier applicant, un- 
til the Commission completed a pro- 
posed survey in accordance with Public 
Law 85-163, which redefines contract 
carriers (T.W., Sept. 7, p. 23). 


In this instance, the “interim permit” 
was issued to Hadley Auto Transport, 
Long Beach, Calif. (MC-112391, Sub. 13). 
The issuance of a permit is authorized 
by law when an examiner’s recommended 
approval becomes effective without ex- 
ceptions having been filed. Under nor- 
mal procedure, the report and order au- 
thorize the service, but the actual permit 
or certificate is not issued until the appli- 
cant complies with sections 215 and 218 
of the interstate commerce act, per- 
taining to the filing of rates and the 
filing of certification of insurance. 


Wording of Permit 


The text of the “interim permit” fol- 
lows: 


“It appearing, that in the above-en- 
titled proceeding the applicant was au- 
thorized the issuance of a permit to 
perform, in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, the transportation described in 
the appendix hereto; 


“It further appearing, that under sec- 
tion 212(c) of the interstate commerce 
act, the Commission is required to deter- 
mine whether the applicant is a con- 
tract carrier by motor vehicle as defined 
in section 203(a)(15) of the act as 
amended August 22, 1957, and that a 
determination of its status cannot be 
made at this time; 


“And it further appearing, that the 
applicant has complied with the pro- 
visions of sections 215 and 218 of the 
act and it is desirable in the public 
interest that the applicant be permitted 
to institute the service described in the 
appendix hereto before a determination 
can be made of its status as a common 
or contract carrier under section 212(c) 
of the act: 

“It is ordered, that the applicant be, 
and it is hereby, granted this interim 
permit to engage in the business of a 
contract carrier by motor vehicle, in in- 
terstate or foreign commerce, to the 


extent and in the manner set forth in 
the appendix hereto, subject to the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

“1. That a permanent permit will be 
issued authorizing the service set forth 
in the appendix hereto if it is decided 
not to institute an investigation into 
the applicant’s status or if the applicant 
is determined to be a contract carrier 
by motor vehicle as a result of any pro- 
ceeding instituted under section 212(c) 
of the act; and 

“2. That if, as a result of a proceed- 
ing under section 212(c) of the act, it is 
found that the applicant is a common 
carrier by motor vehicle, the record in 
this proceeding will be examined to deter- 
mine whether a certificate of public con- 
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DECISIONS 


venience and necessity should be issued 
to authorize service as a common carrier 
by motor vehicle of the transportation 
described in the appendix hereto.” 


Commodities Set Out 


The authority specified in the appen- 
dix authorized the applicant to operate 
for 180 days, in the transportation, over 
irregular routes, (1) of automobiles, 
trucks, and busses, not including trailers, 
in initial movements, in driveaway and 
truckaway service, from the site of the 
Ford Motor Co., plant in Los Angeles 
County, Calif., to points in Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington and 
Wyoming, with no transportation for 
compensation on return, except as other- 
wise authorized, (2) automobiles, trucks 
and buses, not including trailers, in ini- 
tial and secondary movements, in drive- 
away and truckaway service, from points 
in Los Angeles County, Calif., used for 
the storage or parking of vehicles as- 






See Late News, Pages 15, 17 
and 18, for other I.C.C. action. 


sembled or manufactured at the Ford 
Motor Co., plant in Los Angeles County, 
Calif., to points in Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New Mexico, North Da- 
kota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Texas, Utah, Washington and Wyoming, 
with no transportation for compensation 
on return except as otherwise authorized. 
The service is limited to service under a 
continuing contract with the Ford Motor 
Co. 


Commission Says ‘Additional 
Factors’ Warrant Departure 


From Page Belting Principle 


Departing from the principle estab- 
lished in the so-called Page Belting 
Case of not awarding reparation in 
instances where exceptions rates ex- 
ceeded class rates, the Commission, 
division 2, in a report and order in 
No. 31695, John S. Swisher & Son, 
Inc. v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Co. et al., involving such rates, ob- 
served that additional factors were 
present in the instant proceeding, 
and awarded the complainant rep- 
aration. 


The complainant, a manufacturer of 
cigars at Jacksonville, Fla., alleged, the 
division said, that the rate charged on 
carload shipments of unmanufactured 
scrap tobacco, in bags, from Greenville 
O., to the complainant at Jacksonville 
on and between December 24, 1952, and 
April 30, 1954, was unjust and unreason- 
able. Reparation was sought. 


Different Tobacco Rates 


“A Class 45-J exceptions rating on 
unmanufactured scrap tobacco from 
Greenville to Jacksonville, was first 
published on June 26, 1943,” the division 
saic “Prior to May 30, 1952, this ex- 
ceptions basis was applicable on un- 
manufactured leaf tobacco in bags, bales, 
etc., in carloads, or in bulk in barrels, 
boxes, hogsheads, or tierces, any quan- 
tity, as well as on scrap tobacco in 
bags or bales not machine-pressed, in 
carloads, or in bulk in barrels, boxes, or 
hogsheads, or in machine-pressed bales, 
any quantity. It was not applicable, 
however, on sumatra or shade-grown leaf 
tobacco. On the latter date, the Class 
45-J exceptions rating was canceled on 
leaf and scrap tobacco in barrels, boxes, 
hogsheads, tierces, or machine-pressed 
bales, any quantity, only, but it was not 
canceled on leaf or scrap tobacco in 
bags until May 1, 1954. 

“The earlier cancellation resulted in a 
rate of $1.46, minimum 24,000 pounds 
subject to classification Rule 34, based 
on a Class 45 rating in the uniform 
classification on unmanufactured leaf 
tobacco in bulk in barrels, boxes, or 
hogsheads, applicable during the time 
these shipments of scrap tobacco in 
bags moved at the applicable rate of 
$1.66 minimum 20,000 pounds, subject to 
Rule 34, based on the Class 45 J excep- 
tions rating. Charges based on the lat- 
ter rate were collected. During the com- 
plaint period a uniform classification 
rating of Class 45 was named on scrap 
tobacco, in bags. The complainant seeks 
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yaration to the basis of the Class 45 
rate of $1.46 subject to a minimum of 
000 pounds and Rule 34. 


Rate Comparisons 


‘The approxibate value of scrap to- 
baceo and leaf tobacco, other than suma- 
tra or shade grown, at Greenvile is giv- 
en as 53 and 75 cents per pound, respec- 
tively, and that of shade-grown tobacco 
as $3.90 per pound. The assailed rate of 
$1.66 for 887 miles from Greenville to 
Jacksonville is compared with rates, 
based on the uniform classification 
Class 45 rating, of $1.82 and $1.73, mini- 
mum 24,000 pounds, on the same com- 
modity to Jacksonville from Viroqua 
and Lodi, Wis., 1,288 and 1,182 miles; 
also with a commodity rate of $1.10, min- 
imum 36,000 pounds, on unmanufactured 
leaf cuttings and scrap tobacco from Lan- 
caster, Pa., to Jacksonville, not subject 
to the Ex Parte No. 175 surcharge, and 
a truck-competitive rate of $1.43, mini- 
mum 24,000 pounds, from Versailles, 
Ohio, to Tampa, Fla., 1,054 miles, which 
was canceled on April 15, 1954. The last- 
mentioned rate was depressed by com- 
petition and it appears that no traffic 
moved thereunder. 

“The rates on the classification basis 
from the two Wisconsin points to Jack- 
sonville, plus the Ex Parte No. 175 in- 
crease, would yield minimum revenue of 
38.1 and 40.4 cents a car-mile. The as- 
sailed rate, with the same authorized 
increase, for the short-line distance, 
yielded minimum revenue of 43.1 cents 
a car-mile. The class rate sought from 
Greenville to Jacksonville, including the 
increase, would yield minimum revenue 
of 45.4 cents a car-mile. 

“The defendants assert in support of 
the reasonableness of the rates charged 
that the Class 45 rating was published 
on this traffic (including shade-grown 
tobacco) in the uniform classification, 
instead of Class 50 or higher which had 
been published in the several classifica- 
tions prior to May 30, 1952, for the reason 
that the predominant movement was 
within the south on the equivalent excep- 
tions basis of class 40-V. 


Page Belting Decision 


As pointed out in Page Belting Co. v. 
Boston & M. R., 291 I.C.C. 21, 294 I.C.C. 
307, the classification generally imposes 
the highest rate which a particular com- 
modity should bear under normal cir- 
cumstances, and a rate which is higher 
than that on the classification basis is 
an abnormality which requires special 
justification. In that proceeding, and in 
others, reparation was denied where ex- 
ceptions rates exceeded uniform class 
rates, in recognition of the numerous 
and complex problems which faced the 
carriers in their obligation to bring the 
rate structure into alignment with the 
uniform class-rate basis effective on May 
30, 1952. However, additional factors are 
present in the instant proceeding. 


As emphasized by the complainant, 
the uniform class rate applied on su- 
m tra and shade-grown tobacco, valued 
a! $3.90 a pound, and on leaf tobacco, 
vued at 75 cents a pound, and scrap 

acco packed in barrels, boxes, hogs- 
h ads, or tierces, and in machine-pressed 
any-quantity, while the higher 
® -eptions basis continued to apply on 
S ap tobacco, in bags. Upon this rec- 

no difference in transportation cir- 

© stances or conditions are shown 

‘ ich justify the rate charged on scrap 
acco in bags. . 


We find that the assailed rate was 
u just and unreasonable to the extent 


bs les, 


that it exceeded the concurrent rate 
based on the uniform classification rat- 
ing of Class 45. We further find that 
the complainant received the shipments 
as described herein, that it paid and bore 
the charges at the rate herein found to 
have been unjust and unreasonable, that 
it was damaged thereby in the amount 
of the difference between the charges 
paid and those which would have ac- 
crued at the rate herein found just and 
reasonable, and that it is entitled *o 
reparation, with interest. The com- 
plainant should comply with section 
1.100 of the general rules of practice.” 


Schedules Providing Charges, 
Regulations for Hauling 
Returned Pallets Unjust 


The Commission, division 2, has 
found unjust and unreasonable a 
proposed new motor contract carrier 
rule designating charges and regula- 
tions for the transportation of re- 
turned pallets following their use in 
connection with shipments of com- 
modities. 


In a report and order in I. and S. 
M-9507, Midwest Transfer Co. of Ilinois 
—Returned Pallets, the division, after 
considering the rule with respect to rates 
and the respondent’s operating authority, 
ordered the schedules containing the 
proposed rule canceled on or before 
October 21, on not less than one day’s 
notice. The proceeding was discontinued. 
Commissioner Freas did not participate. 


The rule was contained in schedules 
filed by Midwest Transfer Co. of Illinois, 
effective March 15. It designated, among 
other things, the division said, charges 
and regulations for the transportation of 
returned pallets following their use in 
connection with shipments of commodi- 
ties. 


The division said that the respondent 
transported, among other things, build- 
ing, roofing or insulating materials from 
points in Illinois and Indiana, to points 
in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and Wisconsin, and rags 
from Detroit, Mich., and Milwaukee, Wis., 
to Joliet, Tll., and from Detroit, Mich., 
and Toledo, O., to Wilmington, Il. 

On protest of the Central States Motor 
Freight Bureau, Inc., the last sentence 
of the proposed rule, designated Rule No. 
20 in the proposed schedules, was sus- 
pended to and including October 14, it 
said. The division said Rule 20 was 
worded as follows: 


“No charge will be made for the out- 
bound transportation of loading pallets, 
skids, or platforms (made of iron, steel, 
or wood separate or combined with, or 
without bodies standing ends, sides, 
stakes, or standards) used to facilitate 
the loading, transportation, or unloading 
of commodities transported. Returned 
pallets as described above loose or in 
packages, in any quantity, will be trans- 
ported at the 30,000 pounds rates shown 
in this schedule.” 


Rule 20 was published by the respond- 
ent to meet the competition of the Fisch- 
back Trucking Co., which publishes the 
identical provision in its tariff MF-I.C.C. 
No. 19, supplement No, 1, in connection 
with the transportation of building, roof- 
ing and insulating materials from Chi- 
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cago Heights, Ill., to points in Ohio, the 
division said. It added: 

“The pallets involved here average four 
by four feet and weigh approximately 
100 pounds each. The shipper uses on 
the average, 12 pallets or skids to a 
truckload. These pallets under the pro- 
posed rule would be returned in quanti- 
ties of 30 to 40 pallets, weighing between 
3,000 and 4,000 pounds, at the carrier’s 
convenience, loaded on the back end of 
a truck or on the top. 


Use of Pallets 


“It is well established that palletized 
shipments are advantageous to the ship- 
per, carrier, and consignee. Loading and 
unloading time of shipments is greatly 
reduced, and the carrier’s equipment is 
released much sooner than on non- 
palletized shipments. The respondent 
contends that since the Fischbach Truck- 
ing Co., has such @. provision in effect 
it should be allowed to meet this com- 
petition. The respondent’s schedule, 
however, embraces a wide area while 
Fischbach’s tariff only applies from Chi- 
cago Heights to points in Ohio. 

“The protestant questions the clarity 
of the wording of the suspended sentence, 
contending that the wording does not 
restrict the transportation of pallets to 
those hauled by the carrier on the out- 
bound movement only. It questions the 
proper rates that would apply in those 
instances where there is no 30,000-pound 
rate from the origin point. The protest- 
ant also questions the respondent’s op- 
erating authority to carry this traffic 
from the vast majority of the destination 
points named in the tariff. 


“The respondent insists that the pro- 
vision is applicable only on returned 
pallets which the shipper used on the 
outbound movement using the respondent 
as carrier. It points out that other car- 
riers have included the charge for the 
returned pallets in the outbound rate. 
Thus, it contends, a rate on returned 
pallets which is on the same level as 
the outbound rates is just and reasonable. 


Wording of Rule ‘Unclear’ 


“The wording of the suspended sen- 
tence of Rule 20 appears to us to be un- 
clear and indefinite. The tariff provi- 
sion could be interpreted so as to allow 
the respondent to transport pallets other 
than those used on the outbound move- 
ment with the respondent as carrier. 
The provision as to the rate to be charged 
is also ambiguous and indefinite because, 
as pointed out by the protestant, the re- 
spondent has no operating authority to 
carry commodities from many of these 
destinations and also has no 30,000-pound 
rates to many of these same points. 
Moreover, the respondent submitted no 
evidence with respect to the justness and 
reasonableness of the resulting rates or 
charges under this proposed rule, nor are 
the applicable rates shown of record. 


Operating Rights 

“There remains the question of the re- 
spondent’s operating authority to carry 
pallets on a return movement. The 
Commission said, in Aetna Freight Lines, 
Inc., Extension—Empty Containers, 66 
M.C.C. 36, that a certificate authorizing 
the transportation of iron and steel arti- 
cles also allows the transportation of 
skids, pallets and other incidental devices 
used in the outbound transportation of 
iron and steel in the reverse direction 
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carload orders must arrive on schedule. That’s why the traffic man is careful 
to request routing via T.P.& W. Helping him get into the habit areT.P.& W.’s 
re-icing facilities at East Peoria...the extra care and inspection T.P.& W. gives 
to shipments...T.P.&W.’s short-cut route through the center of Illinois, 
avoiding metropolitan classification yards. All of T.P.& W.’s advantages su’n 
up into the phrase transcontinental service — service that makes sure ca* 


load orders arrive in the best possible condition in the shortest possible time. 


Fruit, furniture or farm machinery - 
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ery - Whether your next car is outgoing or incoming, keep it on schedule by 


areful specifying routing via T.P.&W.-— the Transcontinental Peoria Way. 


‘Oledo, Peoria & Western Railroad Gompay snices wv runcien. ces» cx or ron unos 
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from the destination points authorized to 
be served. But the Commission there 
added that it was not unmindful that it 
usually has been its position that au- 
thority for outbound transportation of a 
particular commodity was not implied 
authority for the return movement of 
skids, pallets and empty containers used 
in the outbound movement. 

“We believe that in proceedings such 
as this, it is neither necessary or proper 
to open the door for the broadening of 
operating rights by mere implication. 
While exceptions may be made upon a 
proper showing, the general policy of 
requiring carriers to possess specific au- 
thority for the return movement of ship- 
ping devices and used empty containers 
has proved to be sound. Here the re- 
spondent is without specific authority 
and would be acting outside the authority 
granted in transporting pallets on a re- 
turn movement.” 


Fourth-Section Relief Does 
Not Nullify Intermediate 


Point Rule, Says Division 2 


Commission-granted relief under 
section 4 of the interstate commerce 
act does not have the effect of 
modifying the provisions or preclud- 
ing the operation of a published in- 
termediate-point rule, the Commis- 
sion, division 2, has ruled in a report 
and order in No. 32038, Christensen 
Brothers Feed Co. v. Great Northern 
Railway Co., et al. 


The ruling was made in connection 
with the diyision’s finding that a combi- 
nation rate of 35 cents a 100 pounds, 
not including an applicable surcharge of 
2 per cent under Ex Parte No. 175, 
charged on nine carloads of corn shipped 
from Manson, Ia., to Pipestone, Minn., 
on and between August 17 and 21, 1951, 
was inapplicable. Total charges collected 
by the defendants, exclusive of taxes, 
amounted to $3,489.10, including the sur- 
charge, the division said, adding that 
total charges at the rate sought, includ- 
ing the surcharge but excluding the tax, 
was $2,591.90, and reparation sought 
amounted to $897.20. 


“The rate charged was a combination 
of 35 cents, composed of a flat com- 
modity-rate factor of 21.5 cents from 
Manson to Sioux City, Ia., published by 
the Illinois Central Railroad Co., the 
originating carrier and a proportional 
commodity-rate factor of 13.5 cents from 
Sioux City to Pipestone, published by the 
Great Northern Rallway Co., the deliver- 
ing carrier,” the division said. “However, 
the shipments did not move over this 
route, but were routed by the Mlinois 
Central agent at origin over that road 
to Hills, Minn., thence the Great North- 
ern to Pipestone. 


Shipments Misrouted 


“Over this route a combination rate 
of 47.5 cents was published. The bill of 
lading was unrouted by the shipper. 
Thus, the shipments were misrouted and 
for that reason charges were collected at 
the 35-cent rate. 


“The complainants contend that the 
applicable rate was a single-factor joint 


commodity rate of 26 cents published 
in Agent L. E. Kipp’s tariff I.C.C. No. 
A-3866, from Omaha, Neb., to Pipe- 
stone, applicable from Manson as an in- 
termediate point by use of an inter- 
mediate origin-point rule published in 
the same tariff. 

“The specific routing shown in con- 
nection with the 26-cent rate was over 
the Illinois Central to either Sioux Falls, 
S.D., or Hills, thence over the Great 
Northern. The defendants concede that 
Manson is an intermediate origin from 
Omaha. The intermediate-point rule in 
this tariff is in conformity with Rule 
27 of the Commission’s tariff circular 
No. 20 as amended. That portion of 
the published rule dealing with inter- 
mediate origin points, together with 
note 4 thereto, is set out below: 

“Item 140-Rates Applicable From In- 
termediate Points. 

“ ‘Subject to the provisions of Notes 1, 
2, 3 and 4 below, from any point of origin 
from which a commodity rate on a given 


‘article to a given destination and via a 


given route is not named in this tariff, 
which point is intermediate to a point 
from which a commodity rate on said 
article is published in this tariff, via a 
route through the intermediate point 
over which such commodity rate applies 
to the same destination, apply from such 
intermediate point to such destination 
and via such route the commodity rate 
in this tariff on said article from the 
next point beyond from which a com- 
modity rate is published herein on that 
article to the same destination via the 
same route. 

“‘Note 4—If there is in any other 
tariff a commodity rate on the same 
article from the intermediate origin 
point applicable over the same route to 
the same destination, the provisions of 
this rule are not applicable from such 
intermediate origin point.’ 


Section 4 Relief 


“The defendants contend, however, 
that a rate derived by use of the in- 
termediate-point rule is inapplicable on 
these shipments because they were 
authorized by the Commission to depart 
from the long-and-short haul provisions 
of section 4 of the interstate commerce 
act upon the establishment of the grain 
rates published in response to Grain and 
Grain Products, 205 I.C.C. 301. The 
argument is that such relief rendered 
inoperative the intermediate rule, and 
that if the rate here sought were found 
applicable, the effect would be nullifica- 
tion of the fourth-section relief refer- 
red to. 

“While the fourth-section relief men- 
tioned by the defendants gave them 
authority to depart from the long-and- 
short haul provisions of that section with 
respect to grain rates such as those here 
considered, that relief in no way set aside 
the law that the rates as published in 
tariffs on file with this Commission are 
the only legally applicable rates.” 


“Thus, relief under section 4 does not 
have the effect of modifying the pro- 
visions or precluding the operation of 
an intermediate-point rule. Such a rule 
in a tariff establishes specific rates from 
or to unnamed intermediate points just 
as positively and legally as if such rates 
were specifically named in the tariff. 
Schenley Industries, Inc. v. Akron, C. & 
Y. R. Co., 277 LC.C. 699, 702. At the 
time these shipments moved there was 
not in any other tariff ‘a commodity rate 
on the same article from the inter- 
mediate origin point applicable over the 
same route to the same destination.’ 
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Thus, the intermediate rule was in ful 
force and effect so far as these ship 
ments are concerned, and the applicabl 
rate was the 26-cent rate from Omaha 
the next more distant point from whic! 
a commodity rate was published to Pipe 
stone over the route used. 

“We find that the rate assailed wa 
inapplicable and that the applicable rat« 
was the Omaha rate of 26 cents. Ws 
further find that the complainants re- 
ceived the shipments as described and 
paid and bore the charges thereon at 
the rate herein found inapplicable; that 
they were damaged thereby to the ex- 
tent that the charges collected exceeded 
those that would have accrued at the 
rate herein found applicable; and that 
they are entitled to reparation in the 
sum of $897.20, with interest.” 


1.C.C. Considers ‘Back Haul’ 
Movement in Determining 


Justness of Tank Truck Rate 


A departure from the principle 
generally followed by the Commis- 
sion that in considering the reason- 
ableness of rates generally, the back- 
haul movement should not be con- 
sidered, has been made insofar as 
tank truck transportation for long 
distances is concerned, by the Com- 
mission, division 2, in a report and 
order in I. and S. M-9496, Print- 
ers’ Ink—Berkeley, Calif., to Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


In considering the reasonableness of 
a proposed motor carrier rate on printers’ 
ink from Berkeley to Salt Lake City, and 
an assertion by the respondent that the 
same equipment would be used to back- 
haul petroleum products, the division 
said: 

“There is no evidence regarding the 
cost of any cleaning that may be neces- 
sary either before or after petroleum 
products could be loaded, or estimates of 
costs of delays entailed in awaiting par- 
tial return pay loads. Considering the 
nature of tank-truck transportation, the 
return hauls for long distances become 
of substantial importance in determin- 
ing whether the proposed rate would be 
just and reasonable.” 

The division found not shown just 
and reasonable a proposed commodity 
rate of $1.45 a 100 pounds, minimum 42,- 
000 pounds, on printers’ ink, from Berke- 
ley to Salt Lake City and ordered the 
rate canceled on or before October 21, 
on not less than one day’s notice. 


The rate was filed to become effective 
on March 13, by the Pacific Inland Tariff 
Bureau, Inc., at the request of Pacific 
Intermountain Express Co. On protest 
of the Pacific Southcoast Freight Bureau, 
on behalf of interested rail carriers, op- 
eration of the schedules was suspended 
to and including October 12, the division 
said. 


Exclusive Rail Movement 


“The traffic has been moving exclu- 
sively by rail, and P.LE., desiring to 
share in the traffic, published the pro- 
posed rate,” the division said. The pres- 
ent rail rate is $1.45, subject to a 
minimum determined by the capacity in 
gallons of the tank car used. The tank 
cars used in the transportation of print- 
ing ink from Berkéley to Salt Lake City 
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ar’ leased by the shipper from a private 


tank-car company and have a capacity 
of 8,000 gallons. Printing ink weighs ap- 
proximately 8.25 pounds per gallon, and 
therefore the minimum in connection 
with the rail rate is approximately 66.- 
000 pounds. 

Prior to December 1952, printers ink 
moved by rail from Berkeley to Salt 
Lake City in iron drums. Thereafter, 
wrangements were made for liquid stor- 
age facilities at destination. The cost of 
transporting the ink from storage to the 
publishers’ off-rail plants was about 35 
cents a hundred pounds, and the rail- 
roads were notified by the shipper that 
$1.30 was the maximum rail rate that it 
could pay. That rate was published, and, 
including authorized increases, is now 
$1.45. 

The protestants contend that the 
proposed tank-truck minima would place 
them at a competitive disadvantage since 
receivers of freight generally tend to 
limit their inventories to a minimum. 
In addition, they refer to the motor car- 
rier advantage of less time in transit. 

“The minimum weight of 42,000 pounds 
is provided in the rate item because oc- 
asionally ordinary steel equipment, 
which has a maximum capacity of 42,000 
pounds, would be used. However, stain- 
less steel equipment, with a capacity of 
45,000 pounds, would be utilized generally. 
and the suspended item is subject to 
tariff provision that the minimum weight 
shall be the full capacity of the equip- 
ment used, but not less than the weight 
provided in the item naming the rate. 


Return Movements 


“For the highway distance of 748 
miles from Berkeley to Salt Lake City, 
the proposed rate would return $609 per 
truck and 81.4 cents per truck-mile, at a 
minimum of 42,000 pounds, and $652.50 
and 87.2 cents at 45,000 pounds. Consid- 
ering a 100 per cent empty return move- 
ment, the revenue per truck-mile at the 
minimum of 42,000 pounds would be 40.7 
cents, and at 45,000 pounds, 43.6 cents. 
However, after discharging the ink at its 
terminal at Salt Lake City, the equip- 
ment would be held for a pay load of 
petroleum products from Salt Lake City, 
to Elko, Winnemucca, or McDermitt, 
Nev., from which points the equipment 
would be returned empty to Berkeley. 

“Computing revenue on the basis of 
the distance from Berkeley to Salt Lake 
City, and the empty return hauls from 
Elko, 511 miles, Winnemucca, 385 miles, 
and McDermitt 459 miles to Berkeley, 
would produce respective earnings of 
484, 53.8, and 50.5 cents per truck-mile 
at the 42,000-pound minimum, and 51.8, 
57.6, and 54.1 cents per truck-mile at the 
45.000-pound minimum. The _ system 
cr of P.LE.’s tanker division in 1956 
Was 42.21 cents per truck-mile, and the 
avcrage revenue per mile was 43.53 cents. 

Prior to publication of the suspended 
P.LE. determined from the con- 

ee at Salt Lake City that in order to 
hore in the available traffic, it would be 

‘essary that the motor-carrier rate be 
ho same in amount as the rail rate. The 
protestants state it to be their under- 

nding that the consignor sells the ink 

a delivered price basis and prepays 

freight charges, and no reply thereto 
made by the respondent. 

There is no evidence regarding the 

of any cleaning that may be neces- 

either before or after petroleum 

lucts could be loaded, or estimates of 

of delays entailed in awaiting 

pi ‘tial return pay loads. Considering the 

N ure of tank-truck transportation, the 


return hauls for long distances become 
of substantial importance in determining 
whether the proposed rate would be just 
and reasonable. To support a finding that 
the proposed rate would be reasonably 
compensatory, it would be necessary to 
assume that the expense of return trips 
would be offset by revenue hauls to a 
greater extent than the record warrants. 

“We find that the proposed schedules 
are not shown to be just and reasonable. 
An order will be entered requiring their 
cancellation, and _ discontinuing the 
proceeding.” 


Pope & Talbot Awarded 


Intercoastal Authority 


The Commission, division 1, by a report 
in W-336, Sub. 7, Pope & Talbot, Inc., 
Extension—Pittsburg, embracing W-336, 
Sub. 8, Same, Extension—Yaquina Bay, 
has authorized the applicant to operate 
as a common carrier by self-propelled 
vessels in the transportation (1) of com- 
modities generally, in irregular service, 
from specified Atlantic coast ports to 
Pittsburg, Calif., and (2) lumber, poles 
and piling in irregular service from 
Yaquina Bay, Ore., to specified Atlantic 
coast ports. 

The division further found that the 
holding by applicant of an amended 
certificate embracing the rights author- 
ized and of a permit heretofore issued to 
it, would be consistent with the public 
interest and the national transportation 
policy. 

The Atlantic coast ports were identified 
as the 40 ports north of Cape Hatteras, 
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means that the report will not be printed 


in full in the permanent series of Com- 


mission reports. Mimeographed copies of 
such reports in full may be obtained by 
prompt application to the Commission. 





Grain, Grain Products 


No. 32026, Beacon Milling Co., Inc. v. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., et al. 
Found not shown unjust or unreasonable 
combination rates on grain and grain 
products, carloads, from origins and re- 
shipping points west of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
to York, Pa., for manufacture into 
animal and poultry feeds, and reship- 
ment to destinations over routes of the 
Baltimore & Ohio from Frederick or Bay 
View, Md., to Green Spring and Peters- 
burgh, W.Va., and east thereof. Also 
found unduly prejudicial and preferen- 
tial rates for the transportation of the 
aforementioned traffic through York 
where they exceed joint through rates 
which are or may be concurrently main- 
tained on like traffic through Buffalo 
and Waverly, N.Y., and Sayre, Pa., from 
and to the same points, where the routes 
through York are not longer than the 
routes through Buffalo, Waverly or 
Sayre. Cease and desist order requires 
removal of undue preference and prej- 
udice found on or before December 6 
and establishment by that date, on 30 
days’ notice, of rates, regulations and 
practices to avoid the undue prejudice 
found to exist. The division followed 
Beacon Milling Co., Inc., v. Akron, C. & 
Y. R. Co., 263 I.C.C. 143, and other cases 
involving situations which the division 
said were substantially similar to those 
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N.C., Pope & Talbot is now authorized to 
serve. 

With respect to the general commodity 
authority, the division said that appli- 
cant’s proposed service would affcrd Pitts- 
burg shippers economical and direct 
intercoastal transportation service which 
was not now available from other water 
carriers. The granting of the application 
for authority to transport lumber, would 
enable applicant to meet a public need, 
the division said. 

As to the dual operations, the division 
said that section 310 of the interstate 
commerce act provided that no person 
could hold both a certificate as a common 
carrier and a permit as a contract car- 
rier unless for good cause shown the 
Commission found that both such certifi- 
cates and permit might be held con- 
sistently with the public interest and 
the national transportation policy. 


“In granting applicant common and 
contract carrier operating rights, the 
Commission, division 4, in Pope & Talbot, 
Inc., Comm. and Contr. Car. Applications, 
250 I.C.C. 117,” division 1 said, “took 
cognizance of its dual operations and 
found that they would not be inconsis- 
tent with the public interest and the 
national transportation policy. The sit- 
uation will not be aggravated by a grant 
of the authority sought herein.” 

On compliance by applicant with the 
requirements of section 306 of the act 
and with the Commission’s rules and reg- 
ulations thereunder, division 1 said, an 
appropriate certificate would be issued. 


in the instant proceeding. Commissioner 
Freas, being absent, did not participate 
in the disposition of the proceeding. 


Petroleum Naphtha 


No. 32027, Sun Oil Co. v. Central Rail- 
road Co. of New Jersey et al. By division 
2. Modified procedure followed. Rates 
charged on tank-carloads of petroleum 
naphtha from Marcus Hook, Pa., to 
Grasselli, N.J., on and between February 
4, 1954, and April 29, 1956, found appli- 
cable, but unjust and unreasonable. Rep- 
aration awarded on certain shipments 
and defendants authorized to waive col- 
lection of undercharges on other ship- 
ments. When the shipments moved, the 
division said, the defendants maintained 
specific commodity rates from Marcus 
Hook of 32 cents to Grasselli and 20 cents 
to Perth Amboy, NJ. On 80 tank-car- 
loads which moved prior to December 1, 
1955, it said, the defendants collected 
charges at the 32-cent rate, and on the 
other 14 the complainant adjusted the 
freight bills to the basis of the 20-cent 
rate. This adjustment was predicated on 
the application of a destination inter- 
mediate rule, the division said. It added 
that the 32-cent rate was applicable but 
that it was prima facie unreasonable to 
charge a higher rate for the shorter 
haul to Grasselli than for the longer haul 
to Perth Amboy over the same published 
route. The assailed rate was found un- 
just unreasonable to the extent it ex- 
ceeded a rate of 20 cents, plus authorized 
general increases. 


Wrapping Paper 


I. and S. M-9414, Wrapping Paper— 
Rhinelander, Wis. to Chicago, Ill. By 
division 2. Modified procedure followed. 
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Schedules ordered canceled on or be- 
fore October 21, on not less than one 
day’s notice, on finding not shown just 
and reasonable a reduced truckload com- 
modity rate of 43 cents, minimum 32,000 
pounds, on wrapping paper, from 
Rhinelander, Wis., to Chicago, Ill. The 
division said the rate was published, 
effective February 13 to alternate with 
the present rate of 47 cents, minimum 
20,000 pounds, by carriers of the Mid- 
dlewest Motor Freight Bureau. On pro- 
test of the Western Trunk Line Terri- 
tory railroads, operation of the schedules 
Was suspended until September 13, it 
said. The division said the corresponding 
rail rate on like traffic was 40 cents, mini- 
mum 40,000 pounds. At a differential of 
only three cents, the additional expense 
incurred when shipping by rail for load- 
ing and unloading, as well as for the 
other accessorial services, could reason- 
ably be expected to divert practically all 
of this traffic to the respondent motor 
carriers, the division said, adding that the 
traffic appeared to be moving by both 
motor and rail carriers under the rates 
presently in effect. 


Iron and Steel Articles 


I. and S. M-9446, Iron and Steel arti- 
cles—Birmingham, Ala., to Memphis, 
Tenn. Modified procedure followed. By 
division 2. Schedules ordered canceled 
on or before October 21, on not less than 
one day’s notice, on finding not shown 
just and reasonable a reduced commod- 
ity rate of 39 cents a 100 pounds, mini- 
mum 30,000 pounds, on iron and steel 
articles, from Birmingham, Ala., to 
Memphis. Tenn. The division said the 
rate was filed by certain carriers of the 
Southern Motor Carriers Rate Confer- 
ence, to become effective February 25, 
and later, in lieu of a rate of 43 cents, 
minimum 30,000 pounds. On protest of 
interested rail carriers, it said, operation 
of the schedules was suspended to and 
including September 24. From and to the 
same points, the division said, the rail 
carriers at present maintain a rate of 
45 cents, minimum 40,000 pounds, which 
alternates with a rate of 41 cents, mini- 
mum 80,000 pounds. The division said it 
was unable to find that the rate proposed 
would be compensatory. 


I. and S. M-9358, Iron and Steel— 
Battle Creek to Central Territory. By 
division 3. Modified procedure fol- 
lowed. Schedules ordered canceled on or 
before October 21, on not less than one 
day’s notice, on finding not shown just 
and reasonable, proposed truckload com- 
modity rates on iron and steel articles, 
minima 20,000 and 32,000 pounds, from 
Battle Creek, Mich., to points in Central 
Territory. The division said that by 
schedules filed to become effective Janu- 
ary 25, certain carriers of the Central 
States Motor Freight Bureau proposed 
rates ranging from 30 to 82 cents, mini- 
mum 20,000 pounds, and from 19 to 66 
cents, minimum 32,000 pounds, which 
would result in both increases and re- 
ductions in the present rates which were 
published by the use of an intermediate 
rule, applying from Battle Creek, the 
rates published from the next more dis- 
tant point, namely, Kalamazoo, Mich.., 
to desinations. On protest of the rail 
carriers in Central Territory, it said, op- 
eration of the schedules was suspended 
to and including August 24, and the re- 


spondents voluntarily postponed the ef- 
fective date until September 25. The 
division said that since the proposed 
rates, minimum 32,000 pounds, were sub- 
stantially lower than the rail rates, and 
those proposed subject to a minimum of 
20,000 pounds were 7 per cent lower than 
the rail rates, it was evident that the 
proposed rates were not required to meet 
rail competition. It added that the re- 
spondents had not supported their con- 
tention that market competition neces- 
sitated the reduction. 


Alcoholic Liquors 


I. and S. M.-9389, Alcoholic Liquors— 
New Orleans to Peoria. By division 3. 
Modified procedure followed. Schedules 
ordered canceled on or before October 
21, on not less than one day’s notice, on 
finding not shown just and reasonable a 
proposed incentive commodity rate on 
alcoholic liquors, N.O.I., also vermouth 
and wine, in straight or mixed shipments, 
of 128 cents a 100 pounds, minimum 28,000 
pounds, and 101 cents on that portion of 
the shipment in excess thereof, but not 
in excess of 90,000 pounds, from New 
Orleans, La., to Peoria, Ill., on traffic im- 
ported from countries located other than 
in Europe and Africa. From countries lo- 
cated on those two continents, the rates 
would be 125 cents for the minimum 
weight and 98 cents for the excess. The 
division said that the rates were pub- 
lished for account of 12 motor carriers 
to become effective on February 4, and 
later, and that Delta Motor Lines, Inc., 
offered evidence in support of the pro- 
posed rates insofar as they applied over 
its line from New Orleans to Memphis, 
Tenn. and over the line of its connecting 
carrier, Kimbel Lines, Inc., beyond. On 
protest of H. M. Engdahl, agent of the 
Southern Ports Foreign Freight Commis- 
sion, operation of the schedules was sus- 
pended to and including September 3, 
and respondents voluntarily postponed 
the effective date until November 2. 
The present motor carrier and all-rail 
rates from New Orleans to Peoria on this 
traffic imported from countries located 
other than in Europe and Africa, the di- 
vision said, were 155 cents, minimum 23,- 
000 pounds; 145 cents, minimum 28,000 
pounds, and 116 cents for that portion 
of the shipments in excess of 28,000 
pounds. The 116-cent motor carrier rate 
was restricted to amounts not in excess 
of 60,000 pounds, it said, adding that on 
traffic imported from Europe and Africa 
the rates were 150 cents, minimum 23,000 
pounds, 142 cents, minimum 28,000 
pounds and 112 cents applicable on that 
portion of the shipment in excess of the 
minimum weight with the motor carrier 
rate restricted to amounts not in excess 
of 60,000 pounds. The division said there 
was no evidence on this record that, at 
the proposed rates, the traffic involved 
herein would bear its full share of the 
transportation burden. 


RAILROAD ABANDONMENTS 


N. Y., S. & W. 


By an application filed in Finance No. 
19923, the New York, Susquehanna & 
Western Railroad Co., asks authority to 
abandon a line of railroad between a 
point of connection with the Lehigh & 
Hudson River Railway Co., at Franklin, 
N.J., and the junction with the Middle- 
town & New Jersey Railway Co., at Han- 
ford, N.J., a distance of 13.92 miles, all 
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in Sussex County, NJ. Applicant s: iq 
that the abandonment should be pi: r- 
mitted because the area was spars: ly 
settled, the freight business was sm.!! 
and adequate substitute facilities wire 
available via the Lehigh & Hudson and 
the Lehigh & New England Railroad and 
10 common carrier truck companies. 


Rock Island 


By an application in Finance No. 19928. 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
road Co. has asked the Commission for 
authority to abandon its branch line of 
railway between Nichols in Muscatine 
County, Ia., and its terminus at Lone 
Tree, in Johnson County, Ia., a distance 
of approximately 6.65 miles. Abandon- 
ment of the line should be permitted 
the Rock Island said, for the reasons 
that the past, present and prospective 
operating revenues were not sufficient 
to justify its continued operation and the 
out-of-pocket operating expenses had 
been, were and would be far in excess of 
the operating revenues thereby causing a 
substantial loss. 


COMMISSION MOTOR REPORTS 


An asterisk before the docket number 
means that the report will not be printed 


in full in the permanent series of motor 
carrier reports of the Commission. Mime- 
ographed copies of such reports in full 
may be obtained by prompt application 
to the Commission. 





MC-112713, Sub. 55, Yellow Transit 
Freight Lines, Inc., Kansas City, Mo, 
Extension—Alternate Route. Certificate 
granted. General commodities, with ex- 
ceptions, between Houston, Tex., and 
Decatur, Ill., over a described alternate 
route in connection with regular-route 
operations. 

* MC-107403, Sub. 237, E. Brooke Mat- 
lack, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., Extension— 
Tuscola, Ill. Certificate granted. Over 
irregular routes, ethylene gas, in shipper- 
owner vehicles, from Tuscola, IIl., to 
Marcus Hook, Pa. 

* MC-2900, Sub. 89, Great Southern 
Trucking Co., Jacksonville, Fla., Exten- 
sion—Off Route Points. Certificate 
granted. General commodities, with 
exceptions, serving the sites of the Pratt 
and Whitney Aircraft and United Air 
Products, Inc., plants, located about 
eight miles west of Jupiter, Fla., as off- 
route points in connection with regular- 
route operations between Jacksonville 
and Miami, Fla. 

* MC-13079, Sub. 4, J. E. Ward (reen- 
titled Ward Transfer, Inc.), Anoka, Minn., 
Extension — Ogilvie, Minn. Certificate 
granted. General commodities, with ex- 
ceptions, (1) serving Brooklyn Park, 
Minn., as an intermediate point in con- 
nection with regular-route operations 
and (2) between Anoka, Minn., and 
Ogilvie, Minn., over a described regular 
route, serving all intermediate and spec!- 
fied off-route points. 

MC-15218, Sub. 2, Deluxe Motor Stages, 
Inc., Detroit, Mich., Extension—Charter 
Service. Certificate granted. Passengers 
in round-trip charter operations, begin- 
ning and ending at Detroit, Mich., and 
points in Michigan within 25 miles ther°- 
of and extending to points in the United 
States, over irregular routes. 

* MC-66562, Sub. 1365, Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., New York, N.Y., Extension - 
Smithville, O. Certificate granted. Ge - 
eral commodities, moving in express ser - 
ice, between Wooster, O., and the jun - 
tion of Ohio highways 5 and 94, ov 


oe 
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y gular routes, serving Smithville, O., as 
a. intermediate point, subject to restric- 
tions. 

* MC-66562, Sub. 1368, Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., New York, N.Y., Extension— 
Glenarm, Md. Certificate granted. Gen- 
eral commodities moving in express serv- 
ice, between Glenarm, Md., and Balti- 
more, Md., over a specified route, serving 
no intermediate points subject to re- 
strictions. 

*MC-1504, Sub. 138, Atlantic Grey- 
hound Corp., Charleston, W.Va., Exten- 
sion—Relocated U.S. Highway 60. Cer- 
tificate granted. Passengers and their 
baggage, and express and newspapers, 
between specified points in Virginia, over 
relocated U.S. Highway 60, serving all in- 
termediate points. 

* MC-66562, Sub. 1363, Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., New York, N.Y., Exten- 
sion — Dover - Rochester, N.H. Certifi- 
cate granted. General commodities, mov- 
ing in express service, between Dover and 
Rochester, N. H., over a regular route 
serving the intermediate point of Som- 
ersworth, N. H., subject to restrictions. 


MC-113855, Sub. 13, International 
Transport, Inc., Fargo, N.D., Extension 
—Portland, Ore. Certificate denied. Log- 
ging, road construction and maintenance 
machinery, lift trucks, loaders and speci- 
fied similar equipment and attachments 
and parts thereof, from Portland, Ore., 
to points in 44 states, and damaged ship- 
ments on return, over irregular routes. 


* MC-66562, Sub. 1370, Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., New York, N.Y., Extension 

Eglin Air Force Base, Fla. Certificate 
granted. General commodities, moving 
in express service, between Pensacola, 
Pla. and Eglin Air Force Base, Fla., 
over a _ specified route, serving Fort 
Walton Beach, Fla., as an intermediate 
point, subject to restrictions. 


MOTOR FINANCE CASES 


MC-F-6161, Roadway Express, Inc.—Con- 
trol—M. & R. Transportation Co. Acquisi- 
tion by Roadway Express, Inc., to Akron, O., 
of control of M. & R. Transportation Co., of 
Springfield, Mass., through purchase of capi- 
tal stock, and by Galen J. and Carroll J. 
Roush through such acquisition, approved 
and authorized, subject to conditions. 

. . > 


MC-F-6672, Service Transfer & Storage, 
Inc.—Purchase—Austin H. 8S. Trucking, Inc. 
James E. Kennedy, Trustee). Application 
of Service Transfer & Storage, Inc., of La 
Crosse, Wis., for temporary operation of the 
motor carrier rights of Austin H. S. Truck- 
ing, Ine. (James E. Kennedy, trustee) of 
Chicago, Ill., granted with conditions. 


ORDERS 


N. Y. O. & W. Rerouting 


Authorization Continued 


Under amendment No. 3 to Taylor’s 
.C. order No. 81, the New York, On- 
rio & Western Railway Co., and its 
nnections, have been authorized to 
ntinue until March 31, 1958, to divert 
reroute traffic over any available route 
expedite the movement, regardless of 
‘e routing shown on the way bill. The 
‘der was scheduled to expire September 
), but amendment No. 3 extends the 
Tectiveness until March 31, 1958, unless 


otherwise modified, changed, suspended 
or annulled. 

The original order was issued because 
the United States district court for the 
southern district of New York ordered 
the N. Y. O. & W. to cease operations be- 
cause it found that the railroad could 
not be operated profitably (T.W., March 
30, p. 179 and March 23, p. 25). 

Charles W. Taylor, the Commission’s 
agent under revised service order No. 
562, Rerouting of Traffic-Appointment of 
Agent, is empowered to authorize re- 
routing of traffic when in his opinion an 
emergency exists. 


1.C.C. Refuses to Rehear 


Case Tried With Assistance 


Of Non-Hearing Examiner 


A request of the complainants in 
No. 31823, Texas Industrial Traffic 
League, et al. v. Texas & New Orleans 
Railroad Co., et al., that the Com- 
mission grant reconsideration and 
further hearing in the proceeding on 
the ground that the proposed report 
issued in the case was not prepared 
by a hearing examiner appoined un- 
der the administrative procedure 
act, has been denied by the Commis- 
sion. 

The request was denied by the entire 
Commission by an order, which was 
worded as follows: 

“Upon consideration of the record in 
the above-entitled proceeding; petition 
of the complainants for reconsideration 
and further hearing upon the ground 
that the proposed report was not pre- 
pared by a hearing examiner appointed 
under the administrative procedure act, 
and reply of the defendants to the pe- 
tition: 

“It is ordered, that the petition be, and 
it is hereby, denied, for the reason that 
objection to the examiner’s qualifications 
was not raised until after the final de- 
cision and, therefore, was not timely 
filed. See United States v. L. A. Tucker 
Truck Lines, 344 U.S. 33.” 

The complainants received an adverse 
decision from the Commission, division 
2. On consideration of the charges con- 
tained in the complaint, the division 
ruled that the Commission was without 
jurisdiction to determine the applicabil- 
ity or reasonableness of rates on intra- 
state tonnage, mixed with interstate 
tonnage, of prepared animal (stock), 
poultry and pigeon foods, in bags in car- 
loads, moved within the switching limits 
of Nacogdoches, Tex. 

The mixing or commingling of intra- 
state tonnage with interstate tonnage 
“does not change the essential character 
of the commerce whether state or inter- 
state, and does not confer jurisdiction 
upon this Commission of the intrastate 
portion of the shipments,” the division 
said, citing Albers Milling Co. v. Chicago, 
M. St. P. & P. R. Co., 269 I.C.C. 425, 
435. 


The conclusion of the Commission that 
it was without jurisdiction over the 
assailed matter was in accord with the 
recommended findings of an examiner. 





Permit Compliance Ordered 


The Commission, division 1, has en- 
tered an order in MC-C-2104, Phil Krass 
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and Mary Krasnowsky, Co-Partners, 
dba I. L. & C. Co., Investigation and 
Revocation of Permit, accepting an offer 
of settlement submitted by the respond- 
ents. 

The division said that by an order 
of March 14 it had instituted an in- 
vestigation into the practices of the co- 
partners. It said that the respondents 
had admitted transporting shipments of 
unfinished women’s foundation garments 
between Chicago, Ill., and Jasonville, 
Ind., and from Chicago to Sullivan, Ind., 
without authority. 

It said that by way of settlement the 
respondents proposed that an order be 
entered commanding obedience to the 
provisions of the interstate commerce 
act, and the terms and conditions of 
their permit. Respondents were required 
to cease and desist from the described 
transportation within 35 days from the 
date of the instant order, August 30, and 
to notify the I.C.C. of compliance. The 
division reserved the right to give the 
matter further consideration for wilful 
failure to comply with the order. 


Forwarder Told to Begin 


‘Authorized’ Operations 


By an order in FF-234, Paul D. Hurley, 
Freight Forwarder Application, the Com- 
mission, division 1, has directed the re- 
spondent, Paul D. Hurley, doing business 
as Paul D. Hurley Motor Transfer & For- 
warding Co., to notify the Commission 
on or before October 14 whether any 
cause exists why an order should not be 
entered requiring him to institute the 
operations authorized in his permit, or, 
in the alternative, to indicate that he 
desires an oral hearing on the subject 
matter to enable him to show cause why 
such action should not be taken. 

The division said that the respondent 
had not at any time exercised the au- 
thority granted in the permit—the per- 
formance of service as a freight for- 
warder of granite products from Barre, 
Montpelier, Waterbury, Northfield and 
Riverton, Vt., to points in Ohio. The 
division said that the forwarder was not 
in compliance with the terms of the 
permit ordering that the holding thereof 
was conditioned on the exercise of the 
authority. 

If the forwarder failed to comply with 
the terms of the instant order, the divi- 
sion said, the order would be construed 
to be the institution of a proceeding to 
determine whether the permit should be 
revoked in accordance with the provisions 
of section 410(f) of the interstate com- 
merce, if such action should appear to be 
warranted because of the failure of the 
forwarder to exercise the operating rights 
authorized in the permit. 


Alabama Coal Rate Adjustment 


The Commission, by an order in No. 
31321, Alabama Intrastate Rates and 
Charges on Coal, Lumber and Scrap 
Iron, has modified the order entered in 
the proceeding on October 17, 1955, so as 
to permit the publication and filing by 
certain railroads, on not less than five 
days’ notice, of tariffs providing on coal, 
in carloads, an intrastate rate of $1.85 
a ton of 2,000 pounds, subject to in- 
creases authorized in Ex Parte Nos. 196 
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and 206, from St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway Co. Group 3 mines to Attalla, 
Alabama City, and Gadsden, Ala., over 
the route of the St. Louis-San Francisco 
to Birmingham, Ala., and Alabama Great 
Southern Railroad or Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad beyond. 


The division said that those three 
railroads had petitioned for authority 
to adjust their intrastate rate on this 
traffic. It said that no reply or objection 
had been received. 


Igert, Inc., Operating 
Rights Issued to Igert 


The Commission, division 1, by a third 
amended certificate and order in W-5, 
Igert, Inc., Contract Carrier Application, 
and W-5, Sub. 2, Igert, Inc., Extension 
Application, has reissued the carrier's 
operating authority in its correct name. 
It said that the second amended certifi- 
cate and order, issued on December 13, 
1954, was in the corporate name of Igert, 
Inc., instead of Igert. 

Under the third amended certificate 
and order Igert is authorized to operate 
as a common carrier by non-self-pro- 
pelled vessels with the use of separate 
towing vessels in the transportation of 
commodities generally and by towing 
vessels in the performance of general 
towage, between ports and points along 
the Tennessee River and its tributaries, 
the Cumberland River and its tributaries 
below and including Carthage, Tenn., 
the Green River and its tributaries, and 
the Ohio River below and including the 
mouth of the Green River. 


Forwarder’s Status Upheld 


On consideration of a “statement of 
compliance” filed by a freight forwarder 
previously ordered to institute reasonably 
continuous and adequate service from 
New York, N.Y., to Chicago, Il., the Com- 
missision, division 1, has discontinued its 
proceeding involving the forwarder. 


By an order in No. 31804, Acme Fast 
Freight, Inc. et al. v. Inter State Ex- 
press, Inc., the division said that the 
defendant had opened new facilities at 
New York, N.Y., and Chicago, Ill., in 
January, 1957, and that since that time 
it had been providing freight forwarder 
service thereform which was substantially 
in compliance with the terms of its per- 
mit and the order entered in this pro- 
ceeding, dated July 27, 1956, 298 I.C.C. 
774. The division said that there had 
been no objections to the defendant’s 
“statement of compliance.” 


Lead and Zinc, Canada to U.S. 


By a first supplemental order in I. 
and S. No. 6780, Ores, U.S.-Canada 
Origins to Eastern United States, the 
Commission, division 2, suspended until 
April 12 proposed joint through rates 
and routes on lead and zinc products, 
minimum 100,000 pounds, from Tadanac, 
British Columbia, Canada, to certain 
destinations in Official and New England 
territories, as set forth in tariff LC.C 
No. W-1053 and supplement 5 thereto of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Co., filed 
to become effective September 13. The 


action was taken on petitions protesting 
the proposed adjustments. The proceed- 
ings have been assigned for hearing 
October 16 in Washington, D. C., be- 
fore Examiner Boat. 


1.C.C. Delays Order 
On C. of Ga. Control 


Not having issued an order in accord- 
ance with the terms of a report by the 
Commission, division 4, approving the 
control of the Central of Georgia Rail- 
way Co., by the St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway Co., the division has decided 
to withold the issuance of such an order 
until it can be issued “concurrently with 
or after disposition of the petitions for 
reconsideration.” 


In a “notice to the parties” in Finance 
No. 19159, Central of Georgia Railway 
Co., Control, embracing No. 31977, 
Investigation of Control—Central of 
Georgia Railway Co., the Commission 
noted that the report of division 4 pro- 
vided that entry of an order would be 
deferred pending receipt of notification 
of the acceptance of prescribed condi- 
tions, and that the Frisco had filed its 
notification of acceptance of the pre- 
scribed conditions (T.W., July 27, p. 37, 
and Aug. 3, p. 44). 

“On and after August 15, 1957,” the 
notice said, “petitions for reconsideration 
of the aforesaid decision of division 4 
were filed by certain interveners. Ac- 
cordingly, division 4 has voted not to 
enter an order at this time. An appro- 
priate order will be entered concerning 
the matters involved in the proceedings 
concurrently with or after disposition 
of the petitions for reconsideration. Pe- 
titions for reconsideration of the afore- 
said decision by the Commission, divi- 
sion 4, dated July 9, 1957, may be filed 
within 30 days after the date of service 
of this notice.” 


Publication of Reduced 
Cement Rate Permitted 


The Commission, division 2, has issued 
an order in No. 21635, Dewey Portland 
Cement Co., v. Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad Co. et al., modifying its 
order of June 16, 1931, to the extent 
necessary to permit the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railroad Co. to estab- 
lish an intrastate rate of 9% cents a 
100 pounds, subject to er parte increases, 
minimum 140,000 pounds, on cement and 
other commodities, from St. Louis, Mo., 
to Vigus, Mo. 


The division said that the defendant 
had petitioned for authority to establish 
the rate and that the complainant had 
no objection, nor had objection been re- 
ceived from any source. It said that un- 
less the proposed rate was established, 
the cement would move in rail switching 
service to a point within the St. Louis 
switching limits and thence by truck to 
destination. 


The defendant was permitted to estab- 
lish the rate without observing the rela- 
tions prescribed in the order of June 16. 
The division said its action was not to be 
understood as approval of the rate pro- 
posed, or of the origin or destination 
relations resulting from the establish- 
ments of the proposed rate, which would 
be subject to protest and possible sus- 
pension “in the regular course.” 
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SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


Designation of a tariff below does not 
mean that all schedules in it have been 
suspended by the Commission. Suspen- 
sion orders contain many schedules not 
reproduced here. Details of such orders 
are published in The Traffic Bulletin. 





I. and S. No. 6812, Candy and Casein— 
Reading and Phila., Pa., to Central Terr, 
the Commission, Board of Suspensio: 
suspended from September 16 to and in- 
cluding April 15, schedules published { 
supplement 18 to tariff I.C.C. 2376 o: 
the Reading Co., Philadelphia, Pa. T 
suspended schedules propose new a 
reduced commodity rates on candy an 
confectionery and casein, minimum 20. 
000 pounds, in trailer-on-flat-car servic« 
from Reading and Philadelphia, Pa., t 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Louisvill: 
St. Louis and Toledo. 

I. and S. No. 6813, Dressed Poultry— 
Utah, Idaho, Colorado, New Mexico, to 
Illinois, Missouri, Nebraska, the Commis- 
sion, Board of Suspension, suspended 
from September 18 to and _ including 
April 17 schedules published in supple- 
ments 56 and 58 to tariff I.C.C. A-4123 o! 
W. J. Prueter, agent, Chicago, Ill. The 
suspended schedules propose to establis! 
reduced all-rail commodity rates or 
dressed poultry, minimum weight 32,00 
pounds, from points in Utah, Idah 
Colorado and New Mexico to points i: 
Illinois, Missouri and Nebraska. 

I. and S. No. 6814, Olives—New York 
to Chicago, the Commission, Board o! 
Suspension, suspended from September 
18 to and including April 17 schedules 
published in supplement 18 to I.C.C. 21619 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern Railroad Co., New York, N.Y. The 
suspended schedules propose a new com- 
modity rate on olives, loaded in semi- 
trailers transported on flat cars, fron 
New York, N.Y., to Chicago, III. 

I. and S. M-10216, Furniture—Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., to Ohio points, the Com- 
mission, Board of Suspension, suspended 
from September 13 to and inc.uding 
April 12, schedules published in supple- 
ment No. 34 to tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 865 
of Central States Motor Freight Bureau 
Inc., agent, Chicago, Ill. The suspended 
schedules propose new motor commol 
carrier commodity rates on iron or steel 
furniture, set-up and knocked-down, 
less-truckload , from Tonawanda, N.Y 
to various points in Ohio, in lieu of pres- 
ent higher class rates. 

I. and S. M-10217, Automobile Parts— 
Detroit and Monroe to St. Louis, the 
Commission, Board of Suspension, sus- 
pended from September 13 to and in- 
cluding April 12, schedules published in 
supplements Nos. 15 and 18 to Tariff 
MF-I.C.C. No. 868 of Central States 
Motor Freight Bureau, Inc., agent, Chi- 
cago, Ill. The suspended schedules pro- 
pose new motor common carrier com- 
modity rates on automobile parts, 4s 
listed, minimum 20,000 pounds, from 
Detroit and Monroe, Mich., to St. Louis, 
Mo., in lieu of present higher class rates 


I. and S. M-10221, Tobacco—Louisville 
to St. Louis, the Commission, Board of 
Suspension, suspended from September 
13, and later, to and including April 12, 
schedules published in supplements Nos. 
2 and 3 to MF-I.C.C. No. 17 of Hancocx- 
Trucking Inc., Evansville, Ind., also 2 
supplements Nos. 132 and 136 to M’- 
I.C.C, No. 824 of Central States Motor 
Freight Bureau, Inc., agent, Chicago, 11 
The suspended schedules propose © 
establish reduced motor common carri*r 
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mmodity rates on cigarettes and to- 

.cco, minima 20,000 and 36,000 pounds, 

id an incentive rate on the excess over 

},000 pounds, from Louisville, Ky., to St. 

juis, Mo. 

I. and 8S. M-10225, Petroleum—Freedom, 
l’a., to Baltimore, the Commission, Board 
f Suspension, suspended from Septem- 

r 16 to and including April 15, sched- 

es published in supplement No. 5 to 
tariff MF-I.C.C, No. A-845 of Middle 
\tlantic Conference, agent, Washington, 
D.C. The suspended schedules propose 

reduced motor common carrier com- 
modity rate on petroleum and petroleum 

roducts, in packages, minimum 28,000 
pounds, from Freedom, Pa., to Baltimore, 
Md 

I. and 8. M-10226, Iron and Steel— 
Buffalo and Pittsburgh to New England, 
the Commission, Board of Suspension, 

ispended from September 16 to and in- 
luding April 15, schedules published in 

ipplement No. 13 to MF-I.C.C. No. 92 

Motor Carriers Tariff Bureau, Inc., 
agent, Cleveland, O. The suspended 
schedules propose new motor common 
carrier commodity rates on iron and 
steel articles, minima 23,000 and 30,000 
pounds, from Buffalo, N.Y., and Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., to points in Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont. 

I. and 8S. M-10227, Textile Products— 
Alabama and Georgia to Akron, the Com- 
mission, Board of Suspension, suspended 
from September 16 to and including 
April 15, schedules published in supple- 
ment No. 1 to MF-I.C.C. No. 22 of Ge- 
neva A. Kaylor, executive of estate of 
Fletcher T. Kaylor, doing business as, 
Kaylor Transfer Co., Carrollton, Ga. The 
suspended schedules propose a reduced 
motor contract carrier rate on textile or 
cotton factory products, any-quantity, 
from points in Georgia and Alabama to 
Akron, O. 

I. and S. M-10228, Fluorspar and 

Glass—Ohio and Pa. to IIL, Ind., and 
W.Va., the Commission, Board of Suspen- 
sion, suspended from September 16 to 
ind including April 15, schedules pub- 
lished on third revised page 28 and on 
seventh revised page 34-I to MF-L.C.C. 
No. 9 issued by Craig Trucking, Inc., of 
Albany, Ind. The suspended schedules 
propose to establish new motor common 
carrier commodity rates on fluorspar, 
minimum weight 32,000 pounds, from 
‘leveland, O., to certain points in Illi- 
nois, Indiana and West Virginia, and a 
reduced rate on window glass, minimum 
veight 30,000 pounds, from Arnold, Pa., 
to Chicago, Ill. 
I. and S. M-10229, Consolidation—In- 
‘rstate Dispatch, Inc., the Commission, 
Board of Suspension, suspended from 
eptember 16 to and including April 15, 
schedules published in tariff MF-I.C.C. 
). 226 of Interstate Dispatch, Inc., Chi- 
20, ll. The suspended schedules pro- 
se to establish new motor common 
rrier consolidation rates within the 
iicago commercial zone. 


{. and S. M-10230, Chemicals, Store 
irts—Michigan _ to Chicago, Ill, the 
mmission, Board of Suspension, sus- 
nded from September 13 to and includ- 
April 12, schedules published on 
hth revised page 253 and sixth revised 
ge 156 to MF-I.C.C. No. 33 of C. A. 
nklin Truck Line, Inc., Adrian, Mich. 
ie suspended schedules propose to re« 
ce the motor common carrier commod- 
rates on various chemicals, minimum 
000 pounds, from Detroit, Mich. to Chi- 
zo, Ill, and to reduce from 18,000 
unds to 10,000 pounds the minimum 
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weight on self-service store carts, from 
Jackson, Mich., to Chicago, Ill. 

I. and S. M-10231, Free Return of Pal- 
lets—Central Territory, the Commission, 
Board of Suspension, suspended from 
September 16 to and including April 15, 
schedules published in supplement No. 
34 to MF-I.C.C. No. 25 issued by Aller 
& Sharp, Inc., Columbus, O. The sus- 
pended motor contract schedules pro- 
pose to establish a provision providing 
for the return, without charge, of ship- 
per’s pallets, platforms and skids when 
such transportation accessories are used 
in connection with the outbound move- 
ment. 


I. and S. M-10232, Pontiac Grouping— 
Motor Carriers Tariff Bureau, Inc., agent, 
the Commission, Board of Suspension, 
suspended from September 16 to and 
including April 15, schedules published 
in supplement No. 33 to MF-I.C.C. No. 
94 of Motor Carriers Tariff Bureau, Inc., 
agent, Cleveland, O. The suspended 
schedules propose to establish on motor 
common carrier traffic, a new point at 
Wixom and West Roads, Novi Township, 
Oakland County, Mich., subject to Pon- 
tiac, Mich. basis. 

I. and S. M-10233, Paint or Paint Ma- 
terials—Chicago to Cincinnati, the Com- 
mission, Board of Suspension, suspended 
from September 18 to and including 
April 17, schedules published in supple- 
ment No. 2 to MF-I.C.C. No. 52 by 
Motor Express, Inc. of Indiana, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. The suspended schedules 
propose to establish a new motor com- 
moii carrier commodity rate, with a min- 
imum weight of 32,000 pounds, from 
Chicago, Ill., to Cincinnati, O., on paints 
and paint materials. 

I. and S. M-10234, Stop-Off Rule— 
Building and Roofing Materials, the 
Commission, Board of Suspension, sus- 
pended from September 18 to and in- 
cluding April 17 schedules published in 
supplement No. 9 to tariff MF’-I.C.C. 
No. 4 of Roy A. Leiphart Trucking, Inc., 
Columbia, Pa. The suspended schedules 
propose to establish a new motor common 
carrier stopping-in-transit provision to 
apply in connection with shipments of 
building and roofing materials between 
points in Middle Atlantic Territory. 

I. and S. M-10235, Alcoholic Liquors— 
Ekron to Louisville, Ky., the Commission, 
Board of Suspension, suspended from 
September 18 to and including April 17 
schedules published in supplement No. 40 
to MF-I.C.C. No. 865 of Southern Motor 
Carriers Rate Conference, agent. The 
suspended schedules propose to establish 
a new motor common carrier proportion- 
al commodity rate on alcoholic liquors, 
N.O.I., in bulk, barrels or drums, mini- 
mum 22,000 pounds, from Ekron to Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

I. and S. M-10236, Alcoholic liquors— 
Ohio and Kentucky, to Savannah, Ga., 
the Commission, Board of Suspension, 
suspended from September 18 to and in- 
cluding April 17 schedules published in 
supplement No. 40 to tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 
865 of Southern Motor Carriers Rate 
Conference, agent, Atlanta, Ga. The sus- 
pended schedules propose new motor 
common carrier commodity rates on al- 
coholic liquors, N.O.I., minimum 30,000 
pounds, from Bardstown and Louisville, 
Ky., and Cincinnati, O., to Savannah, 
Ga., in lieu of present higher class rates. 

I. and S. M-10237, Liquors and Wines— 
Cincinnati to Albany, Ga., the Commis- 
sion, Board of Suspension, suspended 
from September 18 to and including 
April 17 schedules published in supple- 
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ment No. 40 to tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 865 
of Southern Motor Carriers Rate Con- 
ference, agent, Atlanta, Ga. The sus- 
pended schedules propose new motor 
common carrier commodity rates on al- 
coholic liquors, N.O.1., and wines N.O.I, 
volume minimum 60,000 pounds, in two 
vehicles, from Cincinnati, O., to Albany, 
Ga., in lieu of present higher class rates. 

I. and S. M-10238, Various Commodi- 
ties—Cleveland, O., to Pennsylvania, the 
Commission, Board of Suspension, sus- 
pended from September 18 to and includ- 
ing April 17 schedules published in MF- 
I.C.C. No. 2, issued by Clyde D. Duffee 
Motor Express, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
suspended schedules propose to estab- 
lish new reduced motor common carrier 
rates on animal or poultry feed, fertilizer, 
fertilizer materials, fungicides, insecti- 
cides and weed-killing compounds, etc., 
less-than-truckload, minimum 5,000 
pounds and truckloads, minimum 23,000 
pounds, in straight or mixed shipments, 
from Cleveland, O., to 240 destinations in 
Pennsylvania. 

I. and S. M-10239, Agricultural Impls. 
Tractors, Etc. M[linois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Michigan, Ohio, the Commission, Board 
of Suspension, suspended from September 
18 to and including April 17 schedules 
published in tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 27 of 
Sims Motor Transport Lines, Inc., River- 
dale, Ill. The suspended schedules pro- 
pose new motor common carrier com- 
modity rates on agricultural implements, 
other than hand and tractors and trac- 
tion engines, less-truckload and truck- 
load, minima ranging from 15,000 to 30,- 
000 pounds, from points in Illinois, and 
Iowa, to points in Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Michigan and Ohio. 

I. and S. M-10240, Paints and Materials 
—Chicago, Ill, to Fargo, N.D., the Com- 
mission, Board of Suspension, suspended 
from September 19 to and including 
April 18, schedules published in supple- 
ments 32 and 37 to MF-I.C.C. No. 282 
of Middlewest Motor Freight Bureau, 
agent, Kansas City, Mo. The suspended 
schedules propose to reduce the present 
motor common carrier commodity rates 
on paints, paint materials and other 
articles, minimum 38,000 pounds, from 
Chicago, Ill., to Fargo, N.D. 


I. and S. M-10241, Commodity rates— 
Safeway Truck Lines, Inc., the Commis- 
sion, Board of Suspension, suspended 
from September 19 to and including 
April 18 schedules published in tariff 
MF-I.C.C. No. 42 of Safeway Truck Lines, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill. The suspended sched- 
ules propose a reduced truckload com- 
modity rate on brass, bronze or copper 
valves, minimum 30,000 pounds, from 
Bridgeport and Fairfield, Conn., to Chi- 
cago, Ill., and new truckload commodity 
rates on petroleum products, viz.: Oil, 
N.O.1., in bulk, in barrels, minimum 
25,000 pounds, from Springfield, Mass., to 
Chicago, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo., in lieu 
of higher class rates. 


I. and S. M-10242, Return Loads Pro- 
vision—Eldon Miller, Inc., the Commis- 
sion, Board of Suspension, suspended 
from September 19 to and including 
April 18 schedules published on third 
revised page 37 to MF-I.C.C. No. 73 
issued by Eldon Miller, Iowa City, Ia. 
The suspended schedules propose to es- 
tablish in connection with its presently 
effective motor common carrier tariff 
provision covering a single return load, 
an amendment offering a three-legged 
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trip at the point of destination of the 
return load. 

I, and S. M-10243, Drugs, Medicines— 
Pennsylvania to Chicago, the Commis- 
sion, Board of Suspension, suspended 
from September 20 to and including 
April 19 schedules published on third and 
fourth revised page 487-B to MF-I.C.C. 
No. A-114 of Eastern Central Motor 
Carriers Association, Inc., agent, Akron, 
O., and on sixth and seventh revised 
pages 205 to MF-I.C.C. No. 47 of Wilson 
Freight Forwarding Company, Cincin- 
nati, O. The suspended schedules pro- 
pose to establish reduced motor common 
carrier commodity rates on drugs, medi- 
cines, chemicals, etc., minima 24,000 
and 30,000 pounds, from West Point and 
Philadelphia, Pa., to Chicago, Ill. 

I. and S. M-10244,, Tin and Solder— 
New York, N.Y., to Chicago & North 
Chicago, Ill., the Commission, Board of 
Suspension, suspended from September 
20 to and including April 19 schedules 
published on fifth revised page No. 292 
to MF-I.C.C. No. 47 issued by the Wilson 
Freight Forwarding Co., of Cincinnati, 
O. The suspended schedules propose to 
establish new motor common carrier 
commodity rates on tin, pigs or blocks, 
and solder, N.O.I., tin-lead alloy, minima 
30,000 and 23,000 pounds, from New 
York, N.Y., to Chicago and North Chi- 
cago Ill. 


I. and S. M-10245, Minimum Weight 
Dependent on Truckload Ratings, the 
Commission, Board of Suspension, sus- 
pended from September 21 to and includ- 
ing April 20 schedules published in sup- 
plement 103 and 105 to Middlewest Motor 
Freight Bureau, agent. The suspended 
schedules propose an exception to Rule 
34 of the motor classification which would 
make the applicable motor common car- 
rier minimum weight dependent upon 
the rating of the article transported. 

I. and S. M-10246, Books—Transameri- 
can Freight Lines, Inc., the Commission, 
Board of Suspension, suspended form 
September 20 to and including April 19 
schedules published on twentieth revised 
page No. 99 to MF-I.C.C. No. A-108 of 
Transamerican Freight Lines, Inc., De- 
troit, Mich. The suspended schedules 
propose to establish reduced motor com- 
mon carrier commodity rates on books, 
minimum 30,000 pounds, from New York, 
N.Y., and Waterbury, Conn., to Grand 
Rapids, Flint and Detroit, Mich. 

I. and S. M-10247, Magazines or 
Periodicals—Philadelphia, Pa., to Cleve- 
land, O., the Commission, Board of Sus- 
pension, suspended from September 20 
to and including April 19 schedules pub- 
lished on thirteenth revised page No. 
562 to MF-I.C.C. No. A-114 of the East- 
ern Central Motor Carriers Association, 
Inc., agent, of Akron, O., and on first 
revised page No. 239-A of MF-I.CC. 
No. 47 of the Wilson Freight Forwarder 
Co., of Cincinnati, O. The suspended 
schedules propose to establish new motor 
common carrier commodity rates on 
magazines or periodicals, minimum 32,- 
000 pounds, from Philadelphia, Pa., to 
Cleveland, O. 

I. and 8S. M-10248, Frit—Baltimore, 
Md., to Independence, Mo., the Commis- 
sion, Board of Suspension, suspended 
from September 20 to and including 
April 19 schedules published on seventh 
and eighth revised pages No. 179-A to 
tariff MF-I.C.C. No. A-112 of the East- 
ern Central Motor Carriers Association, 
agent, of Akron, O. The susepnded sched- 


ules propose to establish a new motor 
common carrier commodity rate on frit 
(glazing compound), minimum 30,000 
pounds, from Baltimore, Md., to In- 
dependence, Mo. 

I. and S. M-10249, Cigarettes, Etc.,— 
Louisville, Ky., to Chicago, Ill., the Com- 
mission, Board of Suspension, suspended 
from September 21 to and including 
April 20 schedules published in supple- 
ments Nos. 2 and 3 to MF-I.C.C. No. 17 
of Hancock-Trucking, Inc., Evansville, 
Ind. The suspended schedules propose 
to establish a new motor common car- 
rier incentive commodity rate on cigars, 
cigarettes and manufactured tobacco, in 
quantities exceeding 40,000 pounds, from 
Louisville, Ky., to Chicago, Ill. 

I, and 8S. M-10250, Various Commodi- 
ties—Central Territory, the Commission, 
Board of Suspension, suspended from 
September 23 to and including April 22 
schedules published in supplement No. 
35 to MF-I.C.C. No. 94 issued by Motor 
Carriers Tariff Bureau, Inc., agent, 
Cleveland, O. The suspended schedules 
propose new and reduced motor common 
carrier rates on various commodities in 
Central Territory. 

I. and S. M-10251, Acids—Orange. Tex., 
to Pennsylvania and Ohio, the Commis- 
sion, Board of Suspension, suspended 
from September 22 to and including April 
21 schedules published to supplement 51 
to MF-I.C.C. 276 of Middlewest Motor 
Freight Bureau, agent, Kansas City, Mo. 
The suspended schedules propose to es- 
tablish reduced motor common carrier 
commodity rates on adipic acid, dry, in 
bulk, in bags, minima 30,000 and 60,000 
pounds, from Orange, Tex., to points in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

I. and S. M-10252, Petroleum—Illinois 
to Kentucky, the Commission, Board of 
Suspension, suspended from September 
22 to and including April 21 schedules 
published in tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 10 of 
Dudley Harper, doing business as Harper 
Truck Service, Paducah, Ky. The sus- 
pended schedules propose to establish 
a joint motor common carrier com- 
modity rate on petroleum or petroleum 
products, minimum 22,000 pounds, from 
Roxana and Wood River, Ill., to Paducah, 
Ky. 

I. and 8S. M-10253, Exceptions Ratings 
—Middle Atlantic Territory, the Com- 
mission, Board of Suspension, suspended 
from September 23 to and including 
April 22 schedules published in suple- 
ment No. 37 to MF-I.C.C. No. 29 of G. 
F. Morgan, Sr., agent, Washington, D.C. 
The suspended schedules propose new 
truckload motor common carrier classi- 
fication exceptions ratings on proprietary 
anti-freeze preparation, minimum 30,- 
000 pounds, and on rubber, natural or 
guayule, crude or neoprene or synthetic, 
minimum 30,000 pounds, to apply in lieu 
of higher classification ratings, between 
points in Middle Atlantic Territory. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


I. & 8S. 6786, Rice—New Orleans to Chicago 
—Trailer on Flat Car. Petition of New 
Orleans Traffic and Transportation Bureau 
for vacation of suspension order denied. 

. . o 

MC-13145 R-1, Hixson Truck Line. Appli- 
cant’s letter petition for reconsideration of 
order of Sept. 3, denying emergency tem- 
porary authority, denied. 

. tl ° 


MC-58045, Robert F. Hays (Mrs. Robert F. 
Hays, Administratrix). Application on Form 
B.M.C. 6 to register with Commission under 
Second proviso of Section 206(a) of Inter- 
state Commerce Act dismissed at applicant's 
request. 


s« 
‘ 
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MC-110505, Sub. 33 TA, Ringle Truck Lin « 
Inc. Applicant’s petition for reconsiderat) ip 
of order of July 17, denying temporary au- 
thority, denied. 


. . . 
MC-111785, Sub. 4 TA, Burns Motor 
Freight. (Second Supplemental) Author:ty 


granted by supplemental order of Aug. 2% 

amended to extent that authority granted 

in permanent authority application in Sub 

3 deleted therefrom. 
. . 

MC-116200, United Parcel Service of New 
York, Inc. Petitions of A & P Trucking 
Corp., et al., and Edmund M. Brady, counse! 
for a group of protestants, and William H 
Marx, counsel for Railway Express Agency 
Inc., in support of petitioners’ position, for 
reversal of examiner's ruling and to permit 
reference by all parties of record in their 
respective briefs and other pleadings, under 
Rule 1.81 of General Rules of Practice, & 
1956 annual reports of carriers named in 
protestant’s exhibit No. 574, denied. 

. . . 


MC-C-1843, Automobile Parts—Chicago t 
Twin Cities. Proceeding discontinued be. 
cause schedules which were under investi. 
gation have been canceled and differen: 
rates have been established which action 
has renedered issues moot. 

* . 

I. & S. M-9968, Refrigeration & Classifica- 
tion of Textiles, LTL—Within South. Sus- 
pension order of July 10 vacated and pro- 
ceedings discontinued as of Sept. 16, insofar 
as it suspended matter in Item 99140-A when 
in volume or truckload quantities. 

. . . 


I. & 8. M-10036, Pipe Line Coating—Fon- 
tana, Calif., to Denver, Colo. Petition of 
Rocky Mountain Motor Tariff Bureau, Inc 
for vacation of suspension order denied 

* . . 


MC-F-6491, Transamerican Freight Lines 
Inc.—Purchase (Portion)—Luper Transpor- 
tation Co. of Okla. Order of July 18 mod- 
ified and supplemented to provide that 
applicants be afforded an opportunity for 
cross examination of certain witnesses of 
protestants who have submitted verified 
statements, and for inspection of, and cross 
examination on, any underlying data which 
may be made available. uest of East 
Texas Motor Freight Lines, Inc. that ex- 
hibits designated “A through D,” to verified 
statement of its traffic manager, be accepted 
for filing, granted. Applicants’ request that 
it be authorized to call witnesses and intro- 
duce additional rebuttal evidence at hear- 
ing denied, except for such evidence as it 
may submit in rebuttal of said exhibits 
designated “A through D.” 

7 . . 


MC-F-6518, J and L Lines, Inc.—Purchase 
—Jefferson Freight Lines, Inc. and Lambert 
Transfer Co., Inc. Applicants’ motion t 
strike affidavit of Accelerated Transport- 
Pony Express, Inc. overruled. Applicants 
may file rebuttal statements to _ verified 
statement filed on behalf of protestant on 
or before Sept. 16. Oral hearing now 4s- 
Sept. 5, at Washington, D.C., canceled and 
reassigned Oct. 1, at Washington, D.C., be- 
fore Examiner Fabian C. Cox, solely W 
afford opportunity for cross-examination of 
applicants’ and protestants’ witnesses wh 
have submitted verified statements and ex- 
hibits, and for inspection of, and cross- 
examination on, any underlying data which 
may be made available. 


. * . 

MC-F-6564, Neptune Storage, Inc.—Pur- 
chase—E. H. Warren Co. Proceeding assigned 
for oral hearing at a time and place to be 
fixed, solely to afford opportunity for cross- 
examination of applicants’ witnesses who 
submitted verified statements and exhibits, 
and for inspection of, and cross-examination 
on, any underlying data which may be made 
available. ere 


MC-F-6620, Willers, Inc. — Purchase 
Howard Vaughn. Application denied because 
Howard Vaughn has provided no motor car- 
rier service for more than a year and ev!- 
dence is lacking relative to nature and 
scope of his operations prior to cessation 
thereof, or of need for reinstitution of op- 
erations under his rights by Willers, Inc 

. . * 

MC-FC-60052, The 436 Co., Transferee, and 
Hartford Despatch & Warehouse Co., Inc 
Transferor. me for complying with ters 
and conditions of order of June 18 extended 
to Oct. 17. 


MC-FC-60080, Eastern Trucking Co., Trar §- 
feree, and Stanley L. Salyards, Transfer ' 
Order of Apr. 12, authorizing transfer sv» 
ject to certain conditions, reinstated as ® 
Sept. 4. Time for fulfilling conditions sj « 
cifled extended to Oct. 9 

. 


* > 
MC-FC-60250, Paimer Transfer, Inc., Tra! 5 
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ptember 21, 1957 


free, and Palmer Transferor. 


Transfer, 
order of July 5, approving application sub- 


t to specified conditions, vacated, and 
plication dismissed at applicants’ request. 
7 . . 


No. 21635, Dewey Portland Cement Co. v. 
c B. & @., et al. Order of June 16, 1931 

rther modified to extent necessary to per- 

t defendant, Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cifie R.R. Co., to establish an intrastate 
rite of 944 cents per 100 pounds (subject 

Ex Parte increase), minimum 140,000 
unds, for application on cement and other 
mmodities, from St. Louis, Mo., to Vigus, 

Mo., without observing relations prescribed 
said order, as amended. 
. > . 

No. 31823, Texas Industrial Traffic League, 
et al. v. T. & N. O., et al. Complainants’ 
petition for reconsideration and further 
hearing on ground that proposed report was 
not prepared by a hearing examiner ap- 
pointed under Administrative Procedure Act, 
denied = ia " 

No. 32184, Chemicals, Detroit and Wyan- 
dotte to Chicago. (lst Supplemental) In- 
vestigation broadened concerning lawful- 
ness of rates, charges, rules, regulations and 
practices contained in C. A. Conklin Truck 
Line, Inc.: MFICC 33; on 6th Revised Page 
156, in Item 5750, 32-cent rate to Chicago, 
lil, Or as same may be amended or reis- 
sued, with a view to making such findings 
and orders in premises as facts and circum- 
stances shall warrant. 

. . . 

No. 32229, Class Rates—Twin Cities to Ia. 
ist Supplemental) Investigation broadened, 
on Commission's own motion, into and con- 
cerning lawfulness of rates, charges, rules, 
regulations and practices contained in Mid- 
diewest Motor Freight Bureau, Agent: Sup. 
66 to MFICC 257; on page 19 thereof, in Item 
5000-A, rates to Dubuque, Ia., or as same 
may be amended or reissued, with a view 
to making such findings and orders in 
premises as facts and circumstances shall 


warrant. 
. . . 


I. & 8S. 6769, Paper Articles—Middletown, 
O., to Winchester, Ind. Proceeding dis- 
ontinued because respondents under spe- 
clal permission filed schedules effective Aug. 
27 canceling schedules under suspension. 

>. + . 


MC-2900, Sub. 78, Great Southern Truck- 
ing Co., Extension—Fernandina Beach. Peti- 
tions of applicant for reconsideration and 
Burgess and Cook, Inc. for reconsideration, 
or in alternative, reopening and further 
hearing denied. 

. > 7. 

MC-3037, Dare’s Express. Order of May 6 
vacated Certificate issued June 10, 1949 
revoked at applicant's request. 

7 > > 


MC-5648, Sub. 14, P. E. Kramme, Inc.. Ex- 
tension—Bulk Liquid Chocolate. Petition of 
Eastern Territory railroads, except C. & O. 
Ry. Co., for reconsideration denied. 

. > . 

MC-22195, Sub. 53, Dan S. Dugan, Exten- 
ion—Jamestown, N.D. Proceeding reopened 
for reconsideration on present record only 

isofar as it concerns a request for author- 

from Dickinson, N.D., to points in Mont. 
> . . 


MC-30887, Sub. 37, Shipley Transfer, Inc., 
Fx tension—Liquid Latex. Petitions of 
Coastal Tank Lines, Inc., T. I. McCormack 
lrucking Co., Inc., et al., and Southern 

Co., et al. for reconsideration denied. 
. . _ 

MC-34227, Estate of E. L. Northcutt— 
Deceased. Order of July 19, 1951, revoking 
permit, vacated. Permit reinstated to be- 

me effective on carrier's full compliance 
with requirements of Interstate Commerce 

: and with rules and regulations there- 

ider, within 30 days from Aug. 30. 

. . . 


MC-83539, Sub. 16 C & H Transportation 
Co., Ine., Extension—Nev. Proceeding re- 
ened for reconsideration on present rec- 
j 
. . . 


MC-83539, Sub. 21, C & H Transportation 

Inc., Extension—Elimination of Texas 
teway. Proceeding reopened for recon- 
leration on present record solely with re- 
ect to request for authority to transport 
mmodities transportation of which, be- 
ise of size or weight, require use of 
ecial equipment, and of related parts of 
ch commodities when moving therewith, 
tween points in Ill. and Ind. on one hand, 
d those in La. on other, over irregular 
ites. 

. . . 


MC-88997, Holger Frank, Common Carrier 
plication; MC-88997, Sub. 2, e, Exten- 
m—Colo. Order of Nov. 6, 1956, revoking 
rtificates, vacated. PAP 

. 


MC-107496, Sub. 79, Ruan Transport Corp., 


Extension—Oils. Petition of Quality Car- 
riers, Inc. for reconsideration denied. 
. . . 


MC-109637, Sub. 52 TA, Gasoline Trans- 
port Co. Order of Aug. 2 vacated. Ap- 
plicant authorized to operate temporarily 
when conditions have been met. 

* . . 


I. & 8S. M-9968, Refrigeration & Classi- 
fication of Textiles, LTL—Within South. 
(Corrected) Order of July 16 vacated and 
proceedings discontinued as of Sept. 16, in- 
sofar as it suspended matter in Item 99140-A 
when in volume or truckload quantities. 

. . . 


No. 31184, Armstrong Cork Co. v. A. G. 8. 
et al. Order of May 23, 1956, amended as of 
original date by striking from page 2 
thereof the following: IC-L&A-MKT $212.05, 
and inserting in lieu thereof: IC-L&A-MKT 
$42.61, and IC-L&A-MKT-T&NO $169.44. 

* 


7 * 
No. 31709, Bona Allen, Inc. v. N. & W., 
et al. Defendants directed to pay repara- 


tion to complainant on or before Oct. 21. 
os . > 


No. 31894, Consolidated Fruit Co., Ltd. 
v. AC.L., et al. Petition of defendant rail- 
roads for reconsideration and oral argument, 
denied. Order of Apr. 15, requiring defend- 
ants to take certain action on not less than 
30 days’ notice, reinstated and modified to 
postpone effective date to Nov. 11, without 
change in requirement of 30 days’ notice. 

7 . . 


No. 31928, Malleable Iron Range Co. v. 
C. M., ST. P. & P., et al. Complainant's peti- 
tion for reconsideration denied. 

om . + 

No. 32123, Tennessee Intrastate Freight 
Rates and Charges. Motion of the Tennes- 
see Public Service Commission to dismiss 
investigation, overruled. 

. . . 

MC-75463, Sub. 15, Reed Lines, Inc. Re- 
quests of Glenn Cartage Co., Coraopolis 
Transfer and Storage Co., Kaplan Trucking 
Co., Atlantic Freight Lines, Inc., The Aetna 
Freight Lines, Inc., Eclipse Motor Lines, Inc., 
Tower Lines, Inc., Wenham Transportation, 
Inc., and Tom's Express, Inc., for oral hear- 
ing, denied. Protestants permitted to file 
verified statements in opposition to the ap- 
plication on or before Oct. 11, and applicant 
permitted to file verified statements in re- 
buttal on or before Oct. 21. 

> > * 

MC-97699, Sub. 6, Barber Transportation 
Co. Requests of Watson Bros. Transporta- 
tion Co., Inc., Red Ball Transfer Co., Ross 
Transfer, Valentine Motor Lines, Abler 
Transfer, Inc., Clark Bros. Transfer, Lyon 
Transfer, Brandt Transfer, Inc., Wilson 
Truck System and Buckingham Transporta- 
tion Co., for oral hearing, denied. Protes- 
tants permitted to file verified statements in 
opposition to application on or before Oct. 11, 
and applicant permitted to file verified 
statements in rebuttal on or before Oct, 21. 

o . . 

MC-100837, Sub. 2, Hagerstown Motor Ex- 
press Co., Inc., Extension—W.Va. Effective 
date of recommended order postponed to 
Sept. 19. 


MC-115809, Oco Transportation Co., Con- 
tract Carrier Application. Effective date of 
recommended order postponed to Sept. 19. 

* . . 


MC-116517, Portland Air Freight, Common 
Carrier Application. Effective date of recom- 
mended order postponed to Sept. 23. 

> o > 


MC-116621, Sub. 1, J. Grady Randolph Con- 
tract Carrier Application. Effective date of 
recommended order postponed to Sept. 20. 

> * * 


I. & 8S. M-9029, Phonograph Records— 
Terre Haute, Ind., to Detroit, Mich. Pro- 
ceeding discontinued because protestant, on 
whose behalf the investigation was entered, 
has withdrawn its protest. 

o . . 


I. & 8S. M-9524, Dog Food—Chicago & In- 
dianapolis to Ark. Respondent's motion to 
dismiss proceeding, overruled. 

. * -_ 

I. & S. M-9792, Mound Road, Mich., Elimi- 
nated as Detroit Group Point. Petition of 
the Greater Detroit Board of Commerce, to 
broaden scope of investigation, denied. 

* * a 


MC-F-6411, Frigidways, Inc.—Control and 
Merger—Hilton Truck Lines, Inc. Orders of 
May 16 and Aug. 7, assigning proceeding for 
hearing solely to afford opportunity for 
cross-examination of applicants’ witnesses 
who have submitted verified statements and 
exhibits, and for inspection of, and cross- 
examination on, pay underlying data which 
may be made available, modified and supple- 
mented to provide that applicants be af- 
forded an opportunity for cross-examination 
of protestants’ witnesses who have submitted 
verified statements, and for inspection of, 
and cross-examination on, any underlying 
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= which may be made available at hear- 
ng. 
. . o 


MC-FC-60228, Cohenno, Inc., Transferee, 
and Lamb’s Express, Transferor. Order of 
June 6, denying application for transfer, va- 
cated. Transfer to transferee of certain 


rights approved and authorized subject to 
conditions. 
* o * 


No. 31393, Harris Foundry & Machine Co. 
v. AC.L., et al. Complainant’s petition for 
leave to amend complaint to change certain 
rates denied : 

* . ” 


No. 31697, Shattuck Denn Mining Corp. v. 
A. T. & S. F., et al. Complainant’s peti- 
tion for reopening for preparation of a 
proposed report by a rehearing examiner 
approved under provisions of Administrative 
Procedure Act denied 

. 


° - 

Finance 19767, New York Central R.R. Co. 
Equipment Trust Certificates. Application 
dismissed because applicant has rejected as 
unsatisfactory 2 bids received for purchase 
of proposed issue of $6,450,000 of New York 
Central R.R. third equipment trust of 1957, 


Se an certificates, without preju- 
ce. 


MC-31600, Sub. 426, P. B. Mutrie Motor 
Transportation, Inc.; MC-110686, Sub. 6, Mc- 
Cormick Dray Line, Inc.; MC-111560, Sub. 
3, Albert Debraccio. Applications dismissed 
at applicants’ requests. 

> 7 J 

MC-72997, Sub. 13, Liberty Trucking Co., 
Extension—Lake Mills. Proceeding reopened 
for further proceedings under no-hearing 
procedure solely for purpose of determining 
whether De Kalb, Ill., is within 45 miles 
of city limits of Chicago, Ill. Sworn state- 
ment by George E. Ekblaw and exhibits at- 
tached to applicant's petition received in 
evidence. Applicant may submit if it deems 
necessary, verified statements in support of 
its position, in addition to affidavits and 
exhibits received in evidence, on or before 
Oct. 14. Protestant may submit verified 
Statements in opposition on or before Nov. 
4. Applicant may submit verified state- 
ments in rebuttal on or before Nov. 25. 

_ . 


MC-85087, Sub. 1, Leo Holt, Jr. Ap- 


we motion to dismiss application over- 
ruled. 


MC-91842, Commercial Trucking Co., Inc. 
Effective date of order of Feb. 18, providing 
that certificate be revoked, extended from 
Sept. 5 to Oct. 21. 

* 


MC-101075, Sub. 27, Transport, Inc., Exten- 
sion—-Jamestown, N.D.; MC-107151, Sub. 9, 
H. F. Johnson, Inc., Extension—Dickinson, 
N.D.; MC-109141, Sub. 13, Wyoming Butane 
Gas Co. Extension—Mandan, N.D.; MC-52869, 
Sub. 20, Northern Tank Line Extension— 
Williston, N.D.; MC-52869, Sub. 26, Northern 
Tank Line Extension—Mont.; MC-109156, Sub. 
2, L. W. Hageman Extension—Mandan, N.D.; 
MC-105217, Sub. 24, Rice Truck Lines Exten- 
sion—Same; MC-105556, Sub. 11, Houck 
Transport Co. Extension—Same; MC-107151, 
Sub. 6, H. F. Johnson, Inc., Extension—Same; 
MC-98263, Sub. 2, Katherine M. Lee and Tim 
Babcock Extension—Same; MC-52869, Sub. 19, 
Northern Tank Line Extension—Same; MC- 
109640, Sub. 4, Bice Truck Lines, Inc. Ex- 
tension—Same; MC-28132, Sub. 19, Carl M. 
Hvidsten Extension—Same; MC-101075, Sub. 
16, Transport, Inc. Extension—-Same; MC- 
22195, Sub. 48, Dan S. Dugan Extension— 
Same; MC-58212, Sub. 7, J. H. Maas Exten- 
sion—Mont.; MC-108380, Sub. 24, Johnston's 
Fuel Liners, Inc., Extension—Mandan, N.D.; 
MC-28132, Sub. 29, Hvidsten Transport, Inc., 
Extension—4 States in Northwest; MC-58212, 
Sub. 8, J. H. Maas Extension—Mont.; MC- 
1150, Sub. 6, J. B. Heeren Extension—Dickin- 
son, N.D.; MC-89238, Sub. 10, Eldon D. Ayers 
Extension—Same; MC-52869, Sub. 36, North- 
ern Tank Line Extension—Tioga, N.D.; MC- 
105556, Sub. 15, Houck Transportation Co. 
Extension—Williston, Dickinson, N.D. Peti- 
tions of Johnston's Fuel Liners, Inc., North- 
ern Tank Line, Transport, Inc., Dan S. 
Dugan, and Hvidsten Transport, Inc. for re- 
consideration or modification in certain ap- 


plications denied. 
* . . 


MC-112593, Sub. 10 TA, Southwestern Film 
Service. Petition of Denver-Amarillo Red 
Ball Motor Freight, Inc. for reconsideration 
of order of June 28, granting temporary au- 
thority, denied. 

” . 

MC-113463, Sub. 2 TA, Contract Carrier Co. 

Order of June 20 vacated. Applicant granted 


Po ee eee oo 
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temporary authority subject to certain con- 
ditions. 
7 a . 

MC-114824, Sub. 1, McNaughton Automo- 
tive Limited, Extension—N.Y. and Mich. Ef- 
fective date of recommended order stayed 
pending further order of Commission. 

- * * 


MC-116757 TA, Midway Auto and Trailer 
Sales. Applicant's petition for reconsidera- 
tion of order of June 26, denying temporary 
authority, denied. 

” = . 

MC-116782, Sub. 1 TA, Passaic Valley Iron 
& Metal Co. Protestant’s petition for re- 
consideration of order of Aug. 2, granting 
temporary authority, denied. 

» * ” 


MC-C-1897, Argo-Collier Truck Lines—In- 
vestigation of Operations. Respondent’s peti- 
tion for reconsideration, or, in alternative, 
further hearing denied. Argo-Collier Truck 
Lines Corp. substituted as respondent in lieu 
of C. E. Weldon, dba Argo-Collier Truck 
Lines. 

a * . 


MC-C-1943, Sartain-O’Guin Motor Lines, 
Inc.—Investigation of Operations; MC-F-6233, 
Mason & Dixon Lines, Inc.—Investigation of 
Control—Sartain O’Guin Motor Lines, Inc. 
Respondents’ request for oral argument, con- 
tained in their joint exceptions, denied. 

* . * 


MC-C-2081, Class Rates—Middle Atlantic 
Territory. (2nd Supplemental) Investigation 
broadened, on Commission’s own motion, 
into and concerning lawfulness of rates, 
charges, rules, regulations and practices 
contained in Publix Express Service, Title 
Page of Tariff MF-I.C.C. 5 Express Package 
Rates, or as same may be amended or reis- 
sued, with a view to making such findings 
and orders in premises as facts and circum- 
stances shall warrant. 

* 7 . 


MC-C-2106, Roy Rittenhouse and Harold 
Rittenhouse—Investigation and Revocation 
of Certificate. Petition of respondents and 
Pyrofax Gas Corp. for vacation of order of 
Mar. 26 and discontinuance of proceeding, 
and relief sought by Bureau of Inquiry and 
Compliance. Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for a determination on statement of 
facts set forth in respondent’s petition, in 
lieu of hearing and permission to file briefs, 


denied. 
. . * 


MC-C-2119, Heavy & Specialized Carriers 
Section, Local Cartage National Conference 
v. Wilson Freight Forwarding Co. Com- 
plainant directed to make complain more 
definite and certain bv setting forth in writ- 
ing points involved in, and approximate 
time of, defendant's allegedly unauthorized 
operations. Defendant's motion in all other 


respects overruled. 
* . a 


Respondents having failed to submit their 
statements of facts and arguments under 
modified procedure, the Commission has is- 
sued an order requiring respondents on or 
before forty days from Sept. 6 to cancel the 
suspended schedules on not less than one 
day's notice, and discontinuing the proceed- 
ings in the following: 

I. & S. M-9855, Oleo and Cheese—Watkins 
Motor Lines, Inc. 

I. & S. M-9856, Bonding Mortar or Cement 
—St. Louis to Chicago. 

I. & S. M-9858, Iron & Steel Sheets— 
Granite City, Ill. to Lorain, O. 

I. & 8S. M-9861, Aluminum Doors, Etc.— 
N.Y. to O. & Ind. 

I. & S. M-9863, Washington Compounds— 
Mich. to Ia. & Neb. 

I. & S. M-9864, Consolidation of Freight— 
Miller Transportation Inc. 

I. & S. M-9866, Commodities, Various— 
Jasper & Chicago Motor Express, Inc. 

I. & S. M-9869, Freight, All Kinds—N. Chi- 
cago, Ill. to Detroit. 

I. & S. M-9871, Commodities—Craig Truck- 
ing, Inc. 

I. & S. M-9872, Iron and Steel Articles— 
Between Ill. & Ind. 

I. & S. M-9874, Milk Products—Crosby, N.D. 
to Minn. & Wis. 

I. & S. M-9877, Toilet Preparations—Bloom- 
field, N.J. to New York, N.Y. 

I. & S. M-9878, Various Commodities—Chi- 
cago, Ill. to Omaha, Neb. 

I. & S. M-9883, Boots or Shoes—Columbus, 
O. to Chicago, Ill. 

I. & S. M-9884, Printing Paper—Chillicothe, 
O. to Louisville, Ky. 

I. & S. M-9885, Calcium Carbide—Ore. & 
Wash. to Calif. 

I. & S. M-9890, Packing House Products— 
Chicago, Ill. to Mich. 


MC-F-6486, A. W. Hawkins, Inc.—Purchase 


(Portion)—E. J. Disher; MC-FC-58258, A. W. 
Hawkins, Inc., Transferee, and Disher Trans- 
fer & Storage Co., Transferor. Effective date 
of order of Aug. 7 postponed to Oct. 18. 

* * . 


MC-F-6491, Transamerican Freight Lines, 
Inc.—Purchase (Portion)—Luper Transporta- 
tion Co. of Okla. Order of July 18, as modi- 
fied and supplemented Sept. 9, further modi- 
fied and supplemented, to provide for re- 
direct examination by applicants and pro- 
testants of their respective witnesses follow- 
ing cross-examination regarding their veri- 
fied statements submitted, and in respect of 
any underlying data which may be made 
available. 

* “ “ 

MC-F-6608, Eagle Motor Lines, Inc.—Pur- 
chase—Whitfield Truck Lines. Proceeding 
assigned for hearing at a time and place to 
be fixed. Procedure fixed by notice of Aug. 1 
for filing verified statements canceled. 

7 . . 

MC-FC-59371, Jackson Transfer Co., Trans- 
feree, and Jackson and Harper Transfer, 
Transferor. Order of Oct. 23, 1956, approving 
transfer to transferee of specified operating 
rights of transferor, subject to certain con- 
ditions, reinstated. Time for exercising au- 
thority granted extended until Oct. 6. 

> . . 


Finance 19793, Baltimore & Ohio R.R. Co. 
in Pennsylvania, et al. Abandonment. Ap- 
plication dismissed at applicant’s request. 

* > 7 


MC-7228, Sub. 21, Home Transfer & Storage 
Co., Inc., Extension—Calif., Wash. and Ore. 
Motion of Snohomish Auto Freight, et al. 
for dismissal of application, overruled. 

* 7: . 


MC-55236, Sub. 30 TA, Olson Transporta- 
tion Co. Order of July 17, granting tem- 
porary authority to applicant, revoked, ef- 
fective 15 days from Dent. 16. 

. 7 


MC-113463, Sub. 2 TA, Contract Carrier Co. 
(Corrected) Order of June 20, vacated. Ap- 
plicant authorized to operate temporarily 
when conditions have been met. 

> 


MC-C-850, Luigi Giannotti and Martha 
Giannotti—Revocation of Certificate; MC- 
100746, Luigi Giannotti and Martha Gian- 
notti—Common Carrier Application. Peti- 
tion of Luigi Giannotti and Martha 
Giannotti for reinstatement of certificate, 
denied on its merits. 

+ > . 

MC-C-1791, Horsman Dolls, Inc. v. Riss 
and Co., Inc. Riss & Co., Inc. a Delaware 
corporation substituted in lieu of Riss and 
Company, Inc., a Colorado Corporation. 

>. . * 


MC-C-1907, Oscar Mayer Packing Co. v. 
Riss & Co., Inc. Riss and Co., Inc., @ 
Delaware Corporation substituted in lieu of 
Riss and Company, Inc., a Colorado cor- 
poration. 

. * . 

MC-C-2034, Middlewest Motor Freight Bu- 
reau v. Ace Lines, Inc., et al.; MC-C-2037, 
Middlewest Motor Freight Bureau v. Ace 
Lines, Inc., et al. Complainant's petition 
for subpoenas duces tecum requiring de- 
fendants to furnish certain documents not 
later than Sept. 23, denied. 

> o > 


MC-C-2124, Lipsman-Fulkerson & Co., et 
al. v. Midwest Coast Transport, Inc., and 
Wilson Storage and Transfer Co. Motion of 
Midwest Coast Transport, Inc., to dismiss or 
to make complaint more definite and cer- 
tain, overruled. Ringsby Truck Lines, Inc. 
permitted to withdraw from this proceeding. 


ORDERS STAYED 


Notice of stay of the order in each of 
the proceedings shown below, in accord- 
ance with section 17(8) of the interstate 
commerce act, has been issued by the 
Secretary of the Commission. Section 


17(8) provides for stay of a decision or 
order of an individual commissioner, a 
division, or a board until action has been 
taken on petitions for rehearing, reargu- 
ment or reconsideration filed before the 
effective date of the order. The Com- 
mission’s Secretary issues such notice 
under a delegation of authority by the 
Commission. 





No. 31930, Molasses—Gulf Ports to Middle- 
west. Order of May 22 stayed pending dis- 
position of petition of North Dakota Public 
Service Commission, et 4]. for oral argument 
and reconsideration by Commission. 

- 


Finance 19559, Illinois Terminal R.R. Co. 
Abandonment. Certificate of July 19 stayed 
pending disposition of petition of Union 
Coal and Feed Co., et al. for reconsidera- 
tion by entire Commission. 
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MC-C-1777, Roy Stone Transfer Corp.~ 
Investigation and Revocation. Order 
May 28 stayed pending disposition of r 
spondent’s petition for reconsideration. 

. 7 


* 


MC-F-6373, Ruan Transport Corp.—Pu-- 
chase (Portion)—James A. Hannah, Inc; 
MC-107496, Sub. 3, Ruan Transport Corp.— 
Common Carrier Application. Order of Aug 
9 stayed pending disposition of petition « 
Producers Transport, Inc. for reconsidera 
tion. 


-: 


MODIFIED PROCEDURE CASES 


Published under this heading are 
digests of Commission orders assigning 
cases for handling under modified pro- 
cedure. Each listing shows one date. 
That is the date on or before which 
complainants (in complaint cases) or re- 
spondents (in investigation and suspen- 
sion cases) must file statements of facts 
and arguments. Under the Commission's 
rules of practice, statements by defend- 
ants (in complaint cases) or protestants 
(in investigation and suspension cases) 
are due 30 days from the date shown, 
after which 10 days are allowed for the 
filing of replies by complainants or re- 
spondents. 





October 14—I. & S. M-10101, Paving Material 
—Cincinnati to Indianapolis. 

October 14—I. & 8S. M-10104, Petroleum—N.J., 
and Pa. to Ill. & Mich. 

October 14—I. & 8S. M-10106, Printed Matter 
—Philadelphia, Pa., to Cincinnati, O. 

October 14—I. & S. M-10107, Canned Goods— 
Va. to N.C. 

October 14—I. & S. M-10109, Buffing Com- 
aes & Floor Covering Between O. & 

t 


October 14—I. & S. M-10110, Crude Rubber— 
Baltimore and New York to Ind. 

October 14—I. & S. M-10111, Candy & 
Confectionery—Naugatuck to Chicago. 

October 14—I. & S. M-10112, Stopping in 
Transit at Detroit, Mich. 

October 14—I. & S. M-10113, Classification 
Exceptions Ratings—Scoured Wool. 

October 14—I. & S. M-10114, Blueprint Paper 
—N.Y. Points to Cleveland, O. 

October 14—I. & S. M-10115, Plastic—Tuscola, 
Ill., to Terre Haute. 

October 14—I. & S. M-10116, Foodstuffs—Fia. 
to Houston, Tex. 

October 14—I. & 8S. M-10117, Clothing & 
Fountain Supplies—Upstate N.Y. to N.Y. 
City Area. 

October 14—I,. & S. M-10118, Canned Goods, 
Austin, Tex. to Ky., Mich. & O. 

October 14—I. & 8S. M-10119, Machinery— 
Iowa Farm to Market Carriers. 

October 14—I. & S. M-10120, Iron and Steel 
seco Chicago and Betten- 
orf. 

October 14—I. & S. M-10121, Iron & Steel 
Articles to Mifflin Jct., Pa. 

October 14—I. & S. M-10122, Joint Rates— 
Chicago-Indiana Freight Lines. 

October 14—I, & S. M-10123, Freight, All 
Kinds—Between Detroit and Toledo. 

October 14—I. & 8S. M-10124, Plastic Materials 
—Tex. to N.J., & N.Y. 

October 18—I. & S. M-10102, Fresh Meats— 
Colo., 8.D., N.D., to Ga., Fla. & Ala. 

October 18—I. & S. M-10103—Building, and 
Paving Materials—Ill. to Ind. & O. 

October 18—I. & S. M-10125, Cast Iron Pipe 
—Ironton, Utah, to Colo. & Wyo. 

October 18—I. & 8S. M-10126, Hot Water 
a & Boilers—Chicago, lll. to Colum- 

us, O, 

October 18—I. & S. M-10127, Sugar, New 
York City to Buffalo. 

October 18—I. & S. M-10128, Gypsum Prod- 
ucts—Between Ga. and Fila. 

October 18—I. & 8S. M-10129, Freight, Al! 
Kinds—New York, N.Y. to Phila., Pa. 

October 18—I. & 8S. M-10130, Transformers, 
or Parts—Sharon, Pa. to Des Moines, Ia. 

October 18—I. & 8S. M-10131—Boards (Ground 
Wood), Minn. to Toledo, O. 

October 18—I. & S. M-10132, Pulpboard Boxes 
—Twin Cities to St. Louis. 

October 18—I. & S. M-10134, Bakery Goods-—- 
Ia. to Mich. and N.Y. 

October 18—I. & S. M-10135, Paper—Hinsdale, 
N.H. to Union, N.J. 

October 18—I. & S. M-10136, Meats, PHP-— 
S. St. Paul, Minn. to Buffalo & Pittsburg) . 

October 18—I. & S. M-10137, and ist Sup.-- 
Books and Puzzles—Akron to Baltimor? 
and Washington. 

October 18—I. & S. M-10138, Lumber—Co! - 
dele, Ga. to Punta Gorda, Fla. 


October 18—I. & S. M-10139, Iron and Ste 
Articles—Twin Cities to Minn. 


October 18—I. & S. M-10140, Abrasives-- 
Buffalo, N.Y. to Chicago, Ill. 
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ptember 21, 1957 


tober 18—I. & S. M-10141, Stone—St. Cloud, 
Minn. to Chicago. 

october 18—I. & 8S. M-10142, Various Com- 
modities—Ecorse, Mich. to Milwaukee, Wis. 


october 18—I. & 8S. M-10143 and ist Sup., 
Aluminum Foil—Ky. and Va. to Central & 
Eastern Points. 


October 21—I. & S. 6801, Pruit—Chicago, Il. 
to Denver, Colo. 


October 25—No. 32256, S. B. Foot Tanning 
Co. v. C. G. W., et al. 
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APPLICATIONS 
AND PETITIONS 


Further Reductions in lron 
Ore Rates, Ex-Labrador, 


Placed Before Commission 


An attempt on the part of the 
Canadian National Railways to elim- 
inate the Ex Parte No. 206 increase 
from its rates applicable on Labrador 
iron ore received ex-water at Con- 
trecoeur-St. Antoine, Canada, mov- 
ing by rail to destinations in Ohio 
and Pennsylvania, has brought a 
protest from the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and also a counter-proposal by 
the Pennsylvania embodying a re- 
duction in its rates on the same com- 
modity from Philadelphia and Balti- 
more to the same destinations. 


In addition to the Pennsylvania, the 
United States Steel Corp. has asked the 
Commission to suspend and investigate 
item 2383 on twenty-fifth revised page 
73B in tariff I1.C.C. No. E-366 of the Cana- 
dian National proposing a reduction of 
28 cents a ton on iron ore from Contre- 
coeur and St. Antoine to Youngstown 
and Hubbard, O., Farrell, Sharon and 
Sharpsville, Pa., effective September 27. 


The Pennsylvania, in its protest, said 
that in order to preserve the competitive 
relation, it had filed its tariff AA-I.C.C. 
2837, effective October 6, reducing its 
rates on iron ore ex-Labrador from Phil- 
adelphia and Baltimore to the same des- 
tinations by 22 cents per ton. 


“Should the Commission suspend the 
protested tariff, as requested,” the Penn- 
Sylvania said, “this protestant proposed 
that its tariff reducing its rates from 
Philadelphia and Baltimore should like- 
wise be suspended, thus insuring the 
continuance of the present rate adjust- 
ment pending investigation by the Com- 
mission and final decision.” 


Views of U.S. Steel 


The United States Steel Corp., in its 
‘otest against the Canadian National 
\ariff, said the item proposed to make 
plicable on the lines of the New York 
‘ntral Railroatl at Youngstown and 
ints in the vicinity thereof rates on 
on ore giving effect to only part of the 
crease permitted in Ex Parte No. 206 
hile publishing to Pittsburgh and points 
the vicinity thereof rates on iron ore 
ntaining the full increase permitted in 
<« Parte No. 206. 
This, U.S. Steel said, discriminated un- 
ily against industries located in the 
ttsburgh district and in favor of in- 
istries located in the Youngstown area, 
) the undue prejudice of Pittsburgh in- 


dustries and the undue preference of 
Youngstown industries. 

This discriminatory and prejudicial 
treatment of industries located at Pitts- 
burgh in favor of Youngstown industries 
was an extension of the discriminatory 
and prejudicial treatment complained of 
in I. and S. No. 6742, Iron Ore (Ex-Lab- 
rador, Can.) to Youngstown, O., area, it 
said. 

In the latter proceeding, the Canadian 
National proposed to reduce its rates by 
26 cents per gross ton. A counter-pro- 
posal by the Pennsylvania at that time, 
brought suspension of both tariff publi- 
cations. 

According to the Pennsylvania, the 
rates on iron ore, ex-Labrador, of $4.31 
from the Canadian points, and $3.45 
from the American ports, were increased 
under .Ex Parte No. 206 to $4.59 and 
$3.67, respectively. 

The Pennsylvania noted that by the 
order in I. and S. No. 6742, the Com- 
mission suspended the rates to and in- 
cluding November 4. It said that the 
Commission’s order provided that 
“neither the schedules hereby suspended 
nor those sought to be altered thereby 
shall be changed until this proceeding 
has been disposed of or until the period 
of suspension has expired, unless other- 
wise ordered by the Commission.” 


Attack on Canadian National 


“By its action in filing the tariff here- 
in protested,” the Pennsylvania said, 
“the Canadian National Railways is at- 
tempting to circumvent the Commis- 
sion’s aforesaid suspension order and 
thereby accomplish through indirection 
what it has been unable to accomplish 
to date with respect to the 26-cent re- 
duction in its rates from Contrecoeur- 
St. Antoine to the Youngstown area, 
which was proposed in its tariffs now 
under suspension. 

“If the protested tariff is permitted to 
become effective, without suspension and 
investigation into its lawfulness, the 
Commission’s investigation in I. and S. 
docket No. 6742 will become a vain 
thing. 

“Nor can it be said, in defense of the 
protested tariff, that it merely consti- 
tutes a non-acceptance on the part of 
the Canadian National Railways of a 
permissive increase in rates under Ex 
Parte 206. The Ex Parte 206 increases 
were published, effective August 26, 1957, 
and all of the present rates on iron ore, 
including those from Contrecoeur-St. 
Antoine to the Youngstown area, reflect 
such increase, which has become part 
and parcel of said rates. 

“Consequently, there is no difference 
in the makeup of the present Contre- 
coeur-St. Antoine rates than in those 
rates as they existed prior to August 26, 
1957, which in turn also reflected prior 
ex parte increases.” 

For the Commission to permit the 
rates protested to become effective with- 
out suspension, the Pennsylvania said, 
would be to prejudge the issues now be- 
fore it in I. and S. No. 6742. 


Trackage Rights Exchange 
Proposed by Two Railroads 


Approval of an exchange of trackage 
rights between the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western Railroad and the Chicago & 
North Western Railway which would 
permit each railroad applicant to serve 
present and projected industries on in- 
dustrial property heretofore served only 
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by one or the other applicant, is sought 
in an application filed in Finance No. 
19922. 

Under the proposal, the T. P. & W. 
would acquire trackage rights over ap- 
proximately 59 miles of C. & N. W. 
main track extending from Sommer, IIL, 
to a point at the south boundary of a 
joint industrial property area, in Peoria 
County, Ill., and the C. & N. W. would 
acquire trackage rights over approxi- 
mately four miles of T. P. & W. main 
track extending from Sommer, IIl., to 
a point west of Mapleton, Ill. Applicants 
said the C. & N. W. would also obtain 
trackage rights over approximately 2.56 
miles of future T. P. & W. industrial 
siding in the vicinity of Mapleton. 

Applicants said that the exchange 
would give better transportation service 
to the public and would accelerate the 
development of industrial property to the 
benefit of all concerned. They said no 
consideration was involved. 








Increases Asked in Texas 
Rates on Sand and Gravel 


Increases in the Texas intrastate rates 
on sand, gravel and related commodities 
corresponding to those authorized by 
the Commission on interstate rates in 
Ex Parte Nos. 196 and 206, are sought 
in a petition filed with the I.C.C. by 
Texas railroads. It has been docketed as 
No. 32270. 

Despite the “utmost efforts” on the part 
of the petitioners and in disregard of the 
intent of the LC.C., petitioners said, 
the Railroad Commission of Texas had 
declined to authorize increases in Texas 
intrastate freight rates and charges on 
sand, gravel and related commodities 
corresponding to those authorized by the 
I.C.C. in Ex Parte Nos. 196 and 206. 

As a consequence of this action, the 
petitioners said they had received no in- 
crease in those commodities in Texas 
since the Ex Parte No. 175 increase be- 
came effective October 6, 1952. 

“The present Texas intrastate railroad 
freight rates and charges on sand, gravel 
and related commodities create undue 
and unreasonable advantage, preference, 
and prejudice as between persons and 
localities in intrastate commerce, on the 
one hand, and in interstate and foreign 
commerce, on the other, and results in 
undue, unreasonable and unjust discrim- 
ination against interstate and foreign 
commerce in violation of sections 3, 13(4), 
and 15a of the interstate commerce, as 
amended,” petitioners said. 


“Such undue, unreasonable and unjust 
discrimination, preference and prejudice 
will continue to exist until such intra- 
state freight rates and charges on sand, 
gravel, and related commodities shall 
have been increased in the same measure 
and degree as the rates on interstate and 
foreign commerce have been increased 
pursuant to the authority granted by this 
Commission in its decision in Ex Parte 
No. 196 and its interim decision in Ex 
Parte 206.” 


Water Rights Sought 


By an application in W-1107, Charles 
R. Storey, doing business as Southland 
Towing, Gulfport, Miss., has asked the 
Commission for authority to operate as 
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a contract carrier by water in the trans- 
portation of ammonium nitrate, general 
merchandise, canned good foods, build- 
ing supplies, steel and foods, between 
Luling and New Orleans, La., and Gulf- 
port, Miss. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 





MC-F-6694, Steffke Freight Co., Wausau, 
Wis., asks authority to purchase all of the 
shares of stock of Gordy Freight Lines, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill., and to merge the operating 
rights and properties of the latter into the 
former, and to operate temporarily. 

7 . > 


MC-F-6695, Fred Olson Motor Service Co., 
of Chicago, Ill., asks authority to purchase 
all of the outstanding capital stock of 
Webber Cartage Line, Inc., of Waukegan, 
Ill., and to merge the operating rights 
and properties of the latter into the former. 


MOTOR RIGHTS APPLICATIONS 


Information from digests of applica- 
tions of motor carriers of property for 
operating rights, including deviation 
route proposals, as made public by the 
Applica- 


Commission, appears below. 
tions for authority to purchase operating 
rights, merge properties or franchises, 
acquire control, lease, or to operate tem- 
porarily are digested elsewhere under the 
caption “Finance Applications.”’ 





MC-5623, Sub. 6, Arrow Trucking Co., Inc., 
Tulsa, Okla. Common carrier, over irregular 
routes, transporting pipe, pipeline material, 
machinery and equipment, incidental to and 
used in the construction, repairing or dis- 
mantling of pipelines, except the stringing, 
or picking up of pipe in connection with 
main or trunk petroleum and natural gas 
pipelines, between points in Okla., Kan., and 


Tex. 

MC-26739, Sub. 22 (correction), Grouch 
Bros., Inc., St. Joseph, Mo. Common carrier, 
over irregular routes, transporting general 
commodities, with exceptions, between Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and Chicago, Ill. Note: Ap- 
plicant says it now holds authorities, among 
others, to. handle general freight between 
points on its regular routes, including Kan- 
sas City, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
points in Illinois and the Indiana part of 
the Chicago commercial zone, by operating 
through the gateway of Maryville, Mo., or 
points within 10 miles thereof; the purpose of 
the application is to eliminate the necessity 
of operating through that gateway on move- 
ments between Kansas City and Chicago and 
certain other points on its regular route; 
since the gateway will be used in connection 
with other operations, it is proposed to 
retain the irregular route authority ap- 
plicant holds between Maryville and points 
within 10 miles thereof, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, Ill., Ia., Kan., and Neb. 

MC-29490, Sub. 8, William 8S. Clark, Mifflin- 
town, Pa. Common carrier, over irregular 
routes, transporting firebrick, from Van 
Dyke, Pa., to points in Del., and Long Is- 
land, N.Y., and points in a described area 
of New Jersey, and, on return, empty pallets 
and skids. 

MC-29566, Sub. 50, Southwest Freight Lines, 
Inc., Kansas City, Kan. Common carrier, 
over irregular routes, transporting am- 
monium nitrate fertilizer and fertilizer com- 
pounds (manufactured), N.O.1., dry, in bags, 
from the Spencer Chemical Co. plant, Mili- 
tary, Kan., to points in Ill., Ia., Ind., Ky., 
and Mo. 


MC-29566, Sub. 51, Southwest Freight Lines, 
Inc., Kansas City, Kan. Common carrier, 
over irregular routes, transporting am- 
monium nitrate fertilizer and fertilizer com- 
pounds (manufactured), N.O.1., dry, in bulk 
or mixed shipments of bulk and bags, with 
bags not to exceed 5 per cent of the total 
weight of the shipment, from the Spencer 
Chemical Co. plant, Military, Kan., to points 
in Ill., Ia., Ind., Ky., and Mo. 


MC-31600, Sub. 428, P. B. Mutrie Motor 
Transportation, Inc., Waltham, Mass. Com- 
mon carrier, over irregular routes, trans- 
porting (1) styrene, in bulk, in tank vehicles, 
from Ledyard, Conn., to Baltimore, Md.; (2) 
synthetic resin, in bulk, in tank vehicles, 
from Ballardvale, Mass., to Newark, O., and 
Odenton, Md., and (3) synthetic resin, in 


bulk, in tank vehicles, from Springfield, 
Mass., to High Point, N.C. 

MC-31600, Sub. 429, P. B. Mutrie Motor 
Transportation, Inc., Waltham, Mass. Com- 
mon carrier, over irregular routes, trans- 
porting liquid chocolate and liquid chocolate 
products, in bulk, in tank vehicles, (1) from 
New York, N.Y.; Newark, NJ.; Milwau- 
kee, Wis., and Mansfield, Mass., to Hershey, 
Pa., and (2) from Jersey City, N.J., to points 
in Pa., Ind., Md., Va., N.C., O., N.Y., and 


Il. 

MC-52460, Sub. 41, Hugh Breeding, Inc., 
Tulsa, Okla. Common carrier, over irregular 
routes, transporting lubricating oil, in bulk, 
in tank vehicles, from Kansas City, Kan., to 
Little Rock, Ark. 

MC-59531, Sub. 75, Auto Convoy Co., Dallas, 
Tex. Common carrier, over irregular routes, 
transporting assembled helicopters (with or 
without blade removed), assembled rotary 
and fixed-wing aircraft (with or without 
wing removed) and parts, when shipped with 
the aircraft as part of the total shipment 
of the craft, between points in Wichita, 
Anderson, Bosque, Clay, Collin, Cooke, Dal- 
las, Delta, Denton, Ellis, Erath, Fannin, 
Freestone, Grayson, Henderson, Hill, Hood, 
Hopkins, Jack, Jobnson, Kaufman, Lamar, 
Limestone, McLennan, Montague, Navarro, 
Palo Pinto, Parker, Rains, Smith, Somervell, 
Tarrant, Van Zandt, Wise and Wood coun- 
ties, Tex., and Bryan, Carter, Johnson, Love 
and Marshall counties, Okla., and points in 
the U.S., and, on return, damaged shipments 
of the specified commodities. 

MC-70267, Sub. 9, Eli E. Wagner, Jr., York, 
Pa. Common carrier, over irregular routes, 
transporting roofing an building paper, 
prepared roofing, roofing cement, roofing felt, 
ashpalt paint, asphalt and materials used 
in the installation of such commodities, (1) 
from York, West York Borough and points 
in Spring Garden township, York County, 
Pa., to points in a described area of New 
York; (2) from York, West York Borough 
and points in Spring Garden township, to 
points in described areas of Va., and W.Va., 
and (3) from York, West York Borough and 
points in Spring Garden township, to points 
in a described area of North Carolina, and, 
on return, empty containers or other such 
incidental facilities (mot specified) used in 
transporting the specified commodities. 

MC-95212, Sub. 27, Helen R. Henderson, 
dba H. R. Henderson, Seneca, Ill. Contract 
carrier, over irregular routes. transporting 
antifreeze compounds and petroleum prod- 
ucts, in barrels, cans and containers, and 
such materials and supplies as are used or 
useful to persons engaged in the manufac- 
ture of petroleum products and antifreeze 
compounds, and empty containers or other 
such incidental facilities (mot specified) used 
in transporting those commodities, between 
the plants of the Prairie State Oil & Grease 
Co., about three miles east of Seneca, IIl., 
and four miles southwest of Danville, Il., 
on the one hand, and, on the other, points 
in O., Mich., Wis., Ind., Il., Ia., Ga., Neb., 
Conn., Kan., Okla., Minn., N.D., S.D., N.C., 
Ark., R.I., Miss., N.J., Pa., Md., Va., 5S.C., 
Tenn., N.Y., Ala., La., Tex., Colo., W.Va., 
ee Fla., and Mo., and Los Angeles, 

alif. 

MC-99899, Sub. 1, A. S. Fitz-Gerald, dba 
Fitz-Gerald Bros., Santa Monica, Calif. Com- 
mon carrier, over irregular routes, trans- 
porting urea and manufactured fertilizer (1) 
from points in Ventura County, Calif., to 
San Francisco and Oakland, Calif., and 
points in the Los Angeles Harbor commercial 
zone, and (2) between points in Ventura 
County. 

MC-102616, Sub. 641, Coastal Tank Lines, 
Inc., York, Pa. Common carrier, over ir- 
regular routes, transporting petroleum coke 
(non-liquid), in bulk, in hopper-type vehi- 
cles, from the Tidewater Oil Co. refinery at 
or near Delaware City, Del., to points in 
Md., N.Y., N.J., Pa., Va., W.Va., and D.C. 

MC-103993, Sub. 96, Morgan Drive-Away, 
Inc., Elkhart, Ind. Common carrier, over 
irregular routes, transporting trailers de- 
signed to be drawn by passenger automo- 
biles, in initial movements, truckaway, from 
points in Iowa (except Des Moines) to points 
in the U.S. (except Mt. Clemens, Detroit and 
Flint, Mich.). 


MC-107107, Sub. 90 (correction), Alterman 
Transport Lines, Inc., Miami, Fla. Common 
carrier, over irregular routes, transporting 
fish; fruits; nuts; bakery goods, materials 
and supplies; pickled vegetables; candy; con- 
fectionery; salad dressings; frozen foods; 
salads; juices; beverage preparations; dairy 
products, and condiments, from Chicago, 
Tll., to Tampa and Jacksonville, Fla., and, 
on return, empty contaimers or other such 
incidental facilities (not specified) used in 
transporting the specified commodities. 

MC-107496, Sub. 92 (correction), Ruan 
Transport Corp., Des Moines, Ia. Common 
carrier, over irregular routes, transporting 
(1) liquid and dry chemicals, liquid fer- 
tilizers and fertilizer ammoniating solu- 
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tions, including but not limited to anh». 
drous ammonia, aqua ammonia, nitrog:n 
solutions and mineral solutions, in bulk, 
from points in the commercial zone of Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Lemont, Ill., and points with n 
five miles thereof, and points in Will County, 
Ill., to points in Ill., Ia., Minn., Mich., Mo. 
Wis., Ind, Kan., Ky., Neb., N.D., O., and 
S.D.; (2) & troleum and petroleum products, 
in bulk, in tank vehicles, from points in 
the Chicago commercial zone, to points in 
described areas of Il., Ind., Mich., and Wi 
and (3) wax, petroleum, white oils, road ols 
and asphalt, in bulk, in tank vehicles, from 
points in the Chicago commercial zone, to 
points in Ill., Ia., Minn., Mich., Mo., Wis. 
Ind., Kan., Ky., Neb., N.D., O., and S.D., 
with the restriction that no authority is 
sought to render service between any two 
points located in any one state or in the 
Same state. Note: Applicant says all dup)li- 
cating authority will be eliminated. 

MC-110698, Sub. 87, Miller Motor Line of 
North Carolina, Inc., Greensboro, N.C. Com- 
mon carrier, over irregular routes, trans- 
porting acids and chemicals, in bulk, in tank 
vehicles, from points in Chesterfield and 
Prince George counties, Va., to points in 
Conn., Del., Me., Md., Mass., N.H., N.J., N-Y., 
Pa., R.I., Vt., and D.C. 

MC-111320, Sub. 33, Curtis “eal Transport 
Co., Inc., Cleveland. O. Co.nmon carrier, 
over irregular routes, transporting road- 
building, earth-moving and construction 
equipment, and parts thereof, excluding 
commercial trucks, truckaway and driveaway, 
between New Philadelphia, O., on the one 
hand, and, on the other, points in Ala. 
Ark., Conn., Colo., Del., Fla., Ga., Ill., Ind., 
Ia., Kan., Ky., La., Me., Md., Mass., Mich., 
Minn., Miss., Mo., Neb., N.H., N.J., N.M., 
Nk« Biln Da ce, Uae, Pea. BI. Ce. 
8.D., Tenn., Tex., Vt., Va., W.Va., Wyo., and 
D.cC., on the other. 

MC-111962, Sub. 6, American Transfer & 
Storage Co., Tulsa, Okla. Common carrier, 
over irregular routes, transporting pipe, pipe- 
line material, machinery and equipment, 
incidental to and used in the construction, 
repairing or dismantling of pipelines, except 
the stringing, or picking up of pipe in con- 
nection with main or trunk petroleum and 
natural gas pipelines, between points in 
Okla., Kan., Tex., Colo., and Ark. 


MC-116763, Carl Subler Trucking, Inc., 
Auburndale, Fla. Common carrier, over ir- 
regular routes, transporting (1) malt bev- 
erages, in cans, bottles, kegs and other con- 
tainers, and (2) malt beverages, in bulk, in 
refrigerated tank vehicles, from Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Chicago, Belleville and Peoria, IIL; 
Terre Haute, Ind.; St. Louis, Mo.; Atlanta. 
Ga.; New York, N.Y.; Newark, N.J., and 
Cleveland, O., to points in Ga., and Fia.; 
(3) packaged sugar, in bags, boxes and other 
containers, and (4) granulated and liquid 
sugar, in bulk, in tank vehicles, from 
Savannah and Port Wentworth Ga., to 
points in Florida, and, on return, empty 
containers or other such incidental facilities 
(not specified) used in transporting the 
specified commodities. Note: Dual opera- 
tions may be involved. 


MC-116878, James L. Campsey, Washine- 
ton, Pa. Contract carrier, over irregular 
routes, transporting (1) disyandiamid, dry, 
in bulk, in special-type semi-trailers, from 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls, N.Y., and points 
on the U.S.-Canada border adjacent thereto, 
to Willow Island, Pleasant County, W.Va.. 
and (2) melamine, dry, in bulk, in special- 
type semi-trailers, from Willow Island, to 
Wallingford, Conn., and, on return, empty 
equipment. Note: Applicant says he at 
present is vice-president and general man- 
ager of Pittsburgh-Wheeling Express, Inc., 
a common carrier, and is a stockholder in 
that company; common control may be in- 
volved. 

MC-20207, Sub. 30, Continental Transpor- 
tation Lines, Inc., McKees Rocks, Pa. Com- 
mon carrier, transporting general commod!- 
ties, with exceptions, serving the Lorain 
assembly plant of the Ford Motor Co., at 
the intersection of U.S. Highway 6 (Ohio 
Highway 2) and Baumhart road, Brownhelm 
township, Lorain County, O., as an off-rout’ 
point in connection with authorized regular 
route operations from and to Cleveland, C€ 
(Handling without oral hearing requested 


MC-20207, Sub. 31, Continental Transpor 
tation Lines, Inc., McKees Rocks, Pa. Com- 
mon carrier, transporting general commod! 
ties, with exceptions, serving the Euclid div!- 
sion plant of the General Motors Corp 
located on Ohio Highway 91 between Hudso 
and Darrowville, Summit County, O., as a» 
off-route point in connection with author 
ized regular route operations from and t 
Cleveland, O. (Handling without oral hea? 
ing requested.) 

MC-25869, Sub. 6, Myron R. Nolte an 
Maurice D. Nolte, dba Nolte Bros., Farnham 
ville, Ia. Common carrier, over irregule* 
routes, transporting beer and malt beverage 
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(1) from St. Louis, Mo., to Fort Dodge and 
Carroll, Ia., and (2) from Milwaukee, Wis., 
to Carroll, and, on return, empty containers 
or other such incidental facilities (not speci- 
fle used in transporting the specified com- 


modities. (Handling without oral hearing 
rec ested). 
“C-29566, Sub. 52, Southwest Freight 


Lines, Inc., Kansas City, Kan. Common car- 
rier, over irregular routes, transporting am- 
monium nitrate fertilizer, fertilizer com- 
pounds (manufactured), N.O.1., dry, in bulk 
and/or in mixed shipments of bulk and 
bulk, in bags, not to exceed 5 per cent of 
the total weight of the shipment, from 
Military, Kan., to Boonville, Ind.; Carriers 
Mills Plant, Ill., and Old Magnolia Mine, 
Ky.. and points within three miles thereof. 
(‘Handling without oral hearing requested.) 

MC-35396, Sub. 22, Arnold Ligon, dba Arnold 
Ligon Truck Line, Madisonville, Ky. Com- 
mon carrier, over irregular routes, trans- 
porting radioactive materials, Class D, Group 
III poisons, in specially designed govern- 
ment-owned cargo tank trailers, between the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission gaseous dif- 
usion plants at or near Kevil, Ky., and 
Sargents, O. (Handling without oral hear- 
ing requested.) 

MC-52498, Sub. 3, Claude Cecil Rife, dba 
Rife Trucking Co., Yerington, Nev. Common 
carrier, over a regular route, transporting 
eneral commodities, with exceptions, serv- 
ing points within 10 miles of the junction of 
US. Highways 50 and 95, also known as 
Silver Springs, Nev., as intermediate and 
if-route points in connection with author- 
ized regular route operations between Sacra- 
mento, Calif.. and Yerington, Nev. (Han- 
dling without oral hearing requested.) 

MC-52947, Sub. 25, Pinson Transfer Co., 
Inc... Huntington, W.Va. Common carrier, 
ver regular routes, transporting general 
ommodities, with exceptions, between (1) 
Mt. Sterling and Ashland, Ky., over US. 
Highway 60, and return, serving the inter- 
mediate point of Salt Lick, Ky., and all in- 
termediate points between Salt Lick and 
Ashland, and serving the off-route points 
f Haldeman, Lawton, Grahn and Hitchens, 
Ky., and points within three miles of that 
part of U.S. Highway 60 between Salt Lick 
nd Ashland, and (2) the junction of US. 
Highway 60 and Kentucky Highway 180 and 
the junction of U.S. Highway 23 and Ken- 
tucky Highway 180, over a described route, 
ind return, serving all intermediate points. 
Handling without oral hearing requested.) 

MC-66562, Sub. 1381, Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., New York, N.Y. Common car- 
rier, over a regular route, transporting gen- 
eral commodities, including Class A and B 
explosives, moving in express service, be- 
tween Decatur and Illiopolis, Ill., over U.S. 
Highway 36, and return, serving no inter- 
mediate points, with the restriction, among 
thers, that the service shall be limited to 
that auxiliary to or supplemental of express 
ervice. (Handling without ora] hearing re- 
juested.) 

MC-103191, Sub. 5, the Geo. A. Rheman 
Co., North Charleston, 8.C. Common car- 
rier, over irregular routes, transporting 
petroleum products, in bulk, in tank vehi- 
les, from North Charleston, 8.C., to points 
in Florida (Handling without oral hearing 
requested.) 

MC-114772, Sub. 3, Dunbar Armored Serv- 

Inc., Hartford, Conn. Contract carrier, 

er irregular routes, transporting bank bills, 
negotiable and non-negotiable se- 
ities, notes, drafts and other valuable 
papers, im armored service, between New 
York, N-Y., on the one hand, and, on the 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Baltimore, Md.; 
hington, D.C., and Wilmingon, Del. 
Handling without oral hearing requested.) 


-116905, Lee Threlkeld, Earl Threlkeld, 
D. Threlkeld, Richard L. Threlkeld and 
iid Threlkeld, dba Threlkeld, Super Serv- 
Chariton, Ia. Common carrier, over ir- 
ar routes, transporting liquid petroleum 
from Jefferson City, Mo., to points in a 
ribed area of Iowa, excepting Des Moines 
Chariton, Ia., and, on return, empty 
ainers or other such incidental facilities 

specified) used in transporting the 
fled commodity. (Handling without 
hearing requested.) 


‘-109533, Sub. 8, Overnite Transporta- 
Co., Richmond, Va. Common carrier, 
regular routes, transporting general 
1odities, with exceptions, between 
ercus points in Georgia, over described 

I 8, serving intermediate points. Note: 
W one exception, the application is filed 
t btain a certificate authorizing continu- 
of interstate operations conducted un- 

the second proviso of section 206(a)(1) 

ot \e act by Atlanta-Macon Motor Express, 
i supported by intrastate certificates on 
with the Commission. This application 

: lated directly to MC-F-6685, by which 
O\ nite asks authority to purchase the 
P ating rights and property of Atlanta- 
m, and for acquisition by J. Harwood 


om is 


ahi 
Ww 


Cochrane, of Richmond, Va., of control of 
such rights and property through the pur- 
chase. 


Deviation Route Proposals 


MC-200 (deviation No. 1), Riss & Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. Common carrier, trans- 
porting general commodities, with excep- 
tions, over a deviation route, between Avon- 
dale and Pueblo, Colo., as follows: From 
Avondale over Colorado Highway 18 to the 
junction of Colorado Highway 96, thence 
over Colorado Hightway 96 to Pueblo, and 
return, for operating convenience only, serv- 
ing no intermediate points. 

MC-200 (deviation No. 2), Riss & Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. Common carrier, trans- 
porting general commodities, with excep- 
tions, over a deviation route, between Jop- 
lin, Mo., and Oklahoma City, Okla., as fol- 
lows: From Joplin over the Will Rogers turn- 
pike to Tulsa, Okla., thence over the Turner 
turnpike to Oklahoma City, and return, for 
operating convenience only, serving no in- 
termediate points. 

MC-200 (deviation No. 3), Riss & Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. Common carrier, trans- 
porting general commodities, with excep- 
tions, over a deviation route, between the 
New York-Massachusetts border and Boston, 
Mass., aS follows: From the New York- 
Massachusetts border over the Massachusetts 
turnpike to Boston, with access to the turn- 
pike over Massachusetts Highway 41 from 
U.S. Highway 20, near Pittsfield, and return, 
for operating convenience only, serving no 
intermediate points. 


MC-1422 (deviation No. 1), Voss Truck 
Lines, Inc., Oklahoma City, Okla. Common 
carrier, transporting general commodities, 


with exceptions, over a deviation route, be- 
tween Joplin, Mo., and Tulsa, Okla., as 
follows: From Joplin over the Will Rogers 
turnpike to Tulsa, and return, for operating 
convenience only, serving no intermediate 
points. 

MC-60580 (deviation No. 1), Highway Ex- 
press Lines, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Common 
carrier, transporting general commodities, 
with exceptions, over two deviation routes: 
(a) Between Pittsburgh, Pa., and New York, 
N.Y., from Pittsburgh over U.S. Highway 
22 to the Pittsburgh interchange of the 
Pennsylvania turnpike, thence over the 
Pennsylvania turnpike to its junction with 
the New Jersey turnpike, thence over the 
New Jersey turnpike to its interchange No. 
15 (near Newark, N.J.), and (b) between 
Philadelphia, Pa., and New York, from Phila- 
delphia over the Walt Whitman bridge, via 
Camden City streets and New Jersey High- 
way 43 to the junction with the New Jersey 
turnpike at interchange No. 3, thence over 
the New Jersey turnpike to its interchange 
No. 15 (near Newark), and return, for operat- 
ing convenience only, serving no intermedi- 
ate points. 


MC-108671 (deviation No. 1), Tarbet Truck- 
ing, Inc., Muncie, Ind. Common carrier, 
transporting general commodities, with ex- 
ceptions, over a deviation route, between 
Muncie, Ind., and Toledo, O., as follows: 
From Muncie over Indiana Highway 3 to 
Fort Wayne, thence over U.S. Highway 24 to 
Toledo, and return, for operating conven- 
ience only, serving no intermediate points. 


MC-108671 (deviation No. 2), Tarbet Truck- 
ing, Inc., Muncie, Ind. Common carrier, 
transporting general commodities, with ex- 
ceptions, over a deviation route, between 
Muncie, Ind., and Detroit, Mich., as follows: 
From Muncie over Indiana Highway 3 to 
Fort Wayne, thence over U.S. Highway 27 to 
the junction of U.S. Highway 112, near 
Coldwater, Mich., thence over U.S. Highway 
112 to Detroit, and return, for operating 
convenience only, serving no intermediate 
points. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 





Finance 19538, Illinois Central R.R. Co., 
et al. Construction nad Operation, Etc.; 
Finance 19742, Belt Ry. Co. of Chicago 
Acquisition. New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
R.R. Co., et al. move dismissal of applica- 
tions for iack of jurisdiction under Section 
5(2) of Interstate Commerce Act. 

7 . . 


MC-20783, Sub. 30, Tompkins Motor Lines, 
Inc., Extension—Citrus Products. Applicant 
asks reconsideration of action in its applica- 


tion. 
a(S: .* 


MC-52989, Sub. 7, Joyce Trucking Co., 
Extension—North Judson, Ind. Applicant 
asks reconsideration. — 

MC-62537, Sub. 59, Great Lakes Forwarding 
Corp., Extension—New England States. Uni- 
versity Overland Express, Inc. asks recon- 
sideration or reopening for further hearing. 
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MC-74721, Sub. 57, Motor Cargo, Inc., 
Extension—Lititz, Pa.; MC-106943, Sub. 55, 
Eastern Motor Express, Inc., Extensiqn— 
Same. Trunk Line and Central Territory 
railroads, except C. & O. Ry. Co., ask reopen- 
ing and reconsideration. 

- * ” 

MC-95540, Sub. 266, Watkins Motor Lines, 
Inc., Extension—Citrus Juices; MC-105813, 
Sub. 24, Belford Trucking Co., Inc., Exten- 
sion—Neb. Alterman Transport Lines, Inc. 
asks reconsideration. 

-” * 


MC-109502, Sub. 2, Lawrence Farms Stables 
Frank Morrissey. Applicant asks dismissal 
of application and interpretation of its cer- 
tificate in Sub. 1. 

* * * 

MC-115322, Sub. 5, J. M. Blythe, Extension 
—Ports of Entry. Coastal Refrigerated Serv- 
ice asks reconsideration. 

~ . * 

MC-115826, Sub. 1, W. J. Digby, Inc., Com- 
mon Carrier Application. Class 1 rail carries 
in Southern and Western Trunk Line Terri- 
tories and Southwestern Freight Bureau 
Territory ask reconsideration. 

7 ” * 


MC-C-1891, Oil Field Equipment, Materials, 
and Supplies To and Between Southwest. 
J. V. Harrison Truck Lines asks leave to file 
petition for clarification and modification 
of order to exclude item of iron and steel 
and present rates thereon. 

= * : 

MC-C-2073, Frigidways, Inc.—Investigation 
and Revocation of Certificate. Applicant 
asks further hearing. 

~ » 


MC-C-2133, Coastal Tank Lines, Inc. v. 
Pioneer Trucking Corp.; MC-C-2133, Sub. 1, 
P. B. Mutrie Motor Transportation, Inc. v. 
Same. Defendant moves dismissal of com- 
plaints. 


* - > 
I. & 8S. M-10119, Machinery—Iowa Farm to 
Market Carriers. Iowa Farm to Market Car- 
riers Tariff Bureau asks reconsideration and 
vacation of suspension order. 
> 7 - 


I. & S. M-10176, Prepared Foods—Chicago 
to Wis. & Mich. L. C. L. Transit Co. asks 
reconsideration and vacation of suspension 
order. 2 * * 


I. & S. M-10179, Sugar—Minn. to Ill. & 
Wis. Respondents ask vacation of suspen- 
sion order and discontinuance of proceeding. 


* . * 

MC-F-6373, Ruan Transport Corp.—Pur- 
chase (Portion)—James A. Hannah; MC- 
107496, Sub. 83, Ruan Transport Corp. Pro- 
ducers Transport, Inc. asks reconsideration 
by entire Commission. 

* 


- 

MC-107107, Sub. 88, Alterman Transport 
Lines, Inc., Extension—Glenwood, Ia.; MC- 
95540, Sub. 283, Watkins Motor Lines, Inc., 
Extension—Same. Applicant in MC-107107, 
Sub. 88 asks further hearing. 

. a: > 


MC-107496, Sub. 83, Ruan Transport Corp., 
Common Carrier Application; MC-F-6373, 
Ruan Transport Corp.—Purchase (Portion)— 
James A. Hannah, Inc. Olson Transporta- 
tion Co., et al. ask reconsideration. 

~ ~ ~ 


MC-115606, North Creek Trucking, Inc., 
Common Carrier Application. Trunk Line 
and New England Territory railroads, except 
C. & O. Ry., ask reconsideration. 

= o + 


No. 32239, Southwestern Industrial Traffic 
League, et al. v. A. T. & S. F., et al. Defend- 
ants’ move dismissal of complaint. 

o om . 


MC-F-6407, Lyons Transportation Co.— 
Control—Keystone Motor Express, Inc. Ap- 
Plicants’ ask modification of Commission’s 
order of Aug. 26. 

> o = 

MC-114157, Sub. 2, C. L. Nance, Exten- 
sion—Lumber. Atlantic Coast Line R.R. Co., 
et al. ask rehearing or further hearing. 

a > * 


MC-116375, Sub. 2, Charles Buckel. Pacific 
Southwest R.R. Assn. moves denial of ap- 
plication. * * * 


MC-C-2001, Reduced Class and Commodity 
Rates—Middle Atlantic Territory. (Petition 
No. 3). Middle Atlantic Conference asks 
reopening, reconsideration and modification 
of order. 

7 © ” 

I. & S. M-9850, Chemicals, Groceries, Roof- 
ing—Conn., N.J., N.Y., Pa. Jones Trucking 
Co. moves that protestant’s verified state- 
ment and argument be stricken. 

7 * 


Ex Parte No. 179, Rules and Instructions 
for Inspection and Testing of Multiple Unit 
Equipment. Herman T. Stichman, Trustee 
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of Hudson & Manhattan R.R. Co., Debtor, 
asks modification of effective date of Com- 
mission’s order of May 18, 1954, as amended, 
in so far as it relates to Hudson & Man- 
hattan R.R. Co., from Nov. 1 to Apr. l, 
1958. 


* 7 


MC-2415, Cole Teaming Co. Cole Teaming 
Co. requests that Certificates MC-2415, and 
Subs. 1, 2, and 4, and Permits MC-2416, and 
Sub. 2, issued in name of The Cole Teaming 
Co., A Corporation, be changed to read 
“The Cole Teaming Warehouse Company”. 

_ a . 


MC-52657, Subs. 485 and 490, Arco Auto 
Carriers, Inc. Applicant, et al. ask recon- 


sideration of order of Div. 1 served Aug. 16. 
* 7 . 


MC-101126, Sub. 73, Stillpass Transit Co., 
Inc. Class I Rail Carriers in Western Trunk 
Line Territory move dismissal of applica- 


tion. 
. > . 


I. & S. M-10127, Sugar—New York City to 
Buffalo. Worster Motor Lines, Inc. asks 
reconsideration and vacation of suspension 


order. 
* - . 


I. & S. M-10177, Floor Covering—Lancaster, 
Pa. to Md. and Va. Virginia-Carolina 
Freight Lines, Inc. asks reconsideration and 
vacation of suspension order. 


COMPLAINTS 


No. 32254, Osborne McMillan Elevator 
Co., v. Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie Railroad Co. 


Alleges that the practice of the de- 
fendant of assessing terminal switching 
charges on shipments of grain moving 
to the Municipal River Dock at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., for movement via con- 
tract carrier barge line, while at the 
same time assessing lower aggregate 
switching charges of shipments for sub- 
sequent movement by common carrier 
barge Hine, in violation of sections 1, 
2, and 3. Asks rates and waiver of 
claimed outstanding undercharges. (H. 
Kemper Relf, Director of Transporta- 
tion, P. O. Box 2113, Commerce Station, 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


No. 32256, S. B. Foot Tanning Co., Red 
Wing, Minn. v. Chicago Great West- 
ern Railway Co. et al. 


Alleges rates on 60 carloads of green 
salted hides from South Omaha, Neb., 
and Kansas City, Mo., to Red Wing, 
Minn., in 1954, 1955 and 1956, in viola- 
tion of section 1, 4 and 6. Asks cease and 
desist order and reparation of $1,000. 
Modified procedure ordered. (A. R. Mor- 
gan, 5807 Irving Avenue, South Minne- 
apolis, Minn.) 


No. 32257, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Co. et al. v. Southern Railway Co. 
et al. 


Allege publication by defendants of 
storage-in-transit arrangements on rayon 
staple fibre and synthetic rayon staple 
fibre, at Atlanta, Ga., on shipments orig- 
inating at LeMoyne, Ala., and destined 
to points in North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina and Virginia, and omission of joint 
routes with complainants, in violation of 
sections 1 and 3. Ask cease and desist 
order. (Albert B. Russ, Jr., Atlantic 
— Line Railroad Co., Wilmington, 

LL.) 


No, 32264, Rice—Arkansas to Illinois and 
Missouri. 

Investigation instituted by the Com- 

mission, division 2, into rates on rice 


and rice products, from origins in Ar- 
kansas to destinations in Illinois and 
Missouri as published by Chicago South- 
ern Transportation Co., Middlewest Mo- 
tor Freight Bureau, agent, Harry R. 
Cook, doing business as H. R. Cook 
Truck Line, and Hayes Freight Lines, 
Inc. 


No. 32265, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Co, et al. v. Lanton Trucking Co., Inc. 
Alleges the maintenance of a rate of 
37 cents a 100 pounds, minimum 30,000 
pounds, on beer, in glass in bottle car- 
riers with tops securely fastened, from 
Newark, N.J., to Richmond, Va., in viola- 
tion of sections 216 and 217. Asks cease 
and desist order. (R. S. Trigg, Trans- 
portation Center, 6 Penn Center Plaza, 
Philadelphia 4, Pa.) 


MC-C-2133, Sub. 2, E. Brooke Matlack, 
Inc. v. Pioneer Trucking Corp. 


Alleges that operating rights of the de- 
fendant with respect to the transporta- 
tion of petroleum products, in tank trucks 
between points and places in Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania and Rhode Island, 
are dormant. Asks cease and desist 
order. (C. W. Zook, traffic manager, E. 
Brooke Matlack, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.) 


MC-C-2142, Edwin J. Thuemling—In- 
vestigation of Operations. 
Investigation instituted by the Com- 
mission, division 1, to determine if the 
respondent has and is engaged in trans- 
portation for compensation, as a com- 
mon or contract carrier in violation of 
sections 206(a)(1) or 209(a)(1). 


MC-C-2143, Oklahoma Furniture Manu- 
facturing Co. et al.—TInvestigation 
of Operations. 

Investigation instituted by the Com- 
mission, division 1, to determine if Mar- 
ion W. Daves, Henry E. Drum, N, C. 
Newman, A. D. Woodard, George F. 
Daves, Oscar Daves, Archie Norris, Eu- 
gene Wiggins, and Robert A. Custard of 
Guthrie, Okla., have engaged in trans- 
portation without authority, and if 
Oklahoma Furniture Manufacturing Co., 
Guthrie, has participated in such un- 
authorized transportation. 


MC-C-2144, Virgil P. Stutzman, dba 
Stutzman Truck Line—Investigation 
of Operations. 

Investigation instituted by the Com- 
mission, division 1, to determine if the 
respondent has participated in the 
transportation of salt for American Salt 
Co., and Independent Salt Co., also 
named respondents, as a common or 
contract carrier, without authority. 


MC-C-2145, Leo Heyen—Investigation of 
Operations. 


Investigation instituted by the Com- 
mission, division 1, to determine if the 
respondent has participated in the trans- 
portation of salt, for the Morton Salt 
Co., also named respondent as a com- 
mon or contract carrier, without au- 
thority. 


MC-C-2146, L. F. Campbell—Investiga- 
tion of Operations. 


Investigation instituted by the Com- 
mission, division 1, to determine if the 
respondent has participated in the trans- 
portation of salt, for the Carey Salt 
Co., also named respondent, as a com- 
mon or contract carrier, without au- 
thority. 
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MC-C-2147, Clifton M. Chally—Inve.ti- 
gation of Operations. 

Investigation instituted by the Ccm-. 
mission, division 1, to determine if the 
respondent has participated in the trans- 
portation of salt, for the Carey Salt 
Co., also named a respondent, as a com- 
mon or contract carrier, without av- 
thority. 


MC-C-2148, Hoover Motor Express ( 
Inc., et al. v. Eck Miller Transfer 
Co., and Denver-Chicago Trucking 
Co., Inc. 

Alleges defendants are engaged in th: 
transportation of shipments to or fron 
Nashville, Tenn., originating at, destined 
to or interchanged at Louisville, Ky 
Evansville, Ind., and St. Louis, Mo., with- 
out authority. 


MC-C-2149, C. & D. Motor Delivery Co 
et al. v. Owneton Motor Express (A 
corporation, J. K. Scoggan, trustee 

Allege defendant has failed to conduct 
operations in accordance with the term: 
of its certificate. Ask revocation of its 

certificate. (Harry McChesney, Jr., 71! 

McClure Building, Prankfort, Ky.). 


PROPOSED 
REPORTS 


Shipper’s Complaint Against 
Intrastate Rates Sustained 


By Commission Examiner 


A complaint of a shipper against 
the application of a 5 per cent in- 
crease in its interstate rate on plaster 
and plasterboard from Arden, Nev. 
to points in California without a like 
increase in California intrastate 
rates of its competitors to the same 
destinations, has led Examiner Rich- 
ard S. Ries to propose that the Com- 
mission find the intrastate rate un- 
lawful and order the unlawfulness 
removed by increasing the California 
rates in an order “so drawn as to 
prevent the freezing of the intrastate 
rates at the present level.” 


“It is recommended,” Examiner Ries 
said in his proposed report in No. 32118, 
Blue Diamond Corp. v. Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway Co., et al., “that 
the Commission should find that the 
intrastate rates herein complained of 
cause undue and unreasonable advantage, 
preference and prejudice between per- 
sons in intrastate commerce, on the one 
hand, and interstate commerce, on the 
other, and that this unlawfulness should 
be removed by adding to the California 
intrastate rates the increases authorized 
on interstate traffic as to the instant 
commodities in the interim report of 
Ex Parte No. 206. “It is further reccom- 
mended that the appropriate order be 
so drawn as to prevent the freezing of 
the intrastate rates at the present lev 1.” 

Examiner Ries said that the comple 2- 
ant assailed the relation of the car) ad 
rates paid by it on plaster and plas 2 
board from Arden, Nev., to destinati is 
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in California and the rates of competing 
producers at Plaster City, Midland, Long 
Beach, Antioch, Los Angeles and Newark, 
Calif., from those points to the same 
de-tinations, as violative of section 13(4) 
of the interstate commerce act. 


The complainant objected to the appli- 
cation of the 5 per cent increase in the 
rate authorized by the Commission in 
the interim report of Ex Parte No. 206 
to its California-destined interstate traf- 
fic without a like rate increase on its 
competitors’ intrastate traffic, according 
to the examiner. 


Prior Relationship Sought 


Prior to the Ex Parte No. 206 interim 
increase, Examiner Ries said, the inter- 
state and the California intrastate rates 
on the commodities involved were on the 
same level. He added that complainant 
sought a restoration of the prior rela- 
tionship either through the elimination 
of the general increase from the rates 
3 the application of an equivalent in- 
crease in the California intrastate rates 
of its competitors. He said the level of 
the rates was not assailed. 

Examiner Ries said the issues in this 
proceeding were similar to those in No. 
32031, Blue Diamond Corp. v. A.T. & 
Santa Fe Rwy. Co. et al., 299 I.C.C. 549, 
wherein this same complainant objected 
to the application of the Ex Parte No. 
196 increase to its California-destined 
traffic without a like increase on its 
competitors’ intrastate traffic. 


“The defendants applied the 5 per 
cent interim increase, authorized in Ex 
Parte No. 206, to the interstate rates, 
effective December 28, 1956,” the exam- 
iner said. “Complainant alleges that 
by reason of the increased interstate 
rates over the intrastate rates, unjust 
and unreasonable discrimination as well 
as undue preference and prejudice is 
caused as between interstate and intra- 
State shippers. Complainant also al- 
leges that damages have been suffered 
and that they will continue so long as 
the alleged unlawfulness exists.” 


Examiner Ries said that the volume 
of the complainant’s traffic from Arden 
to California destinations averaged 838 
carloads per month in 1956 whereas in 
the months of January, February and 
March, 1957, the complainant’s average 
monthly shipments dropped to 688 cars 
per month. 


Complainant Handicapped 

“Complainant attributes this decline in 
shipments,” Examiner Ries said, “to the 
greater advantage accorded California 
shippers as a result of the disparity in 
the interstate and intrastate rates after 
the defendants applied a 5 per cent in- 
crease to the interstate rates. The de- 
fendants admit that the complainant is 
presently at a disadvantage in the Cali- 
fornia market because of such disparity. 
Plaster and plasterboard are relatively 
low-priced building materials and the 
cornplainant states that they can be sold 
oly on a strictly competitive basis. 

_ The addition of the interim Ex Parte 
N» 206 increase on its traffic to Cali- 
fo nia without a like percentage increase 
in the intrastate rates of its competitiors 
hb: seriously handicapped the complain- 
a! in its competitive position at these 
C ifornia destinations. Transportation 
C( ‘ditions from Arden to the California 
G tinations are generally similar to 
Use from the competing California 
o: sins to the same destinations. 


The complainant states that it takes 











no position as to the manner in which 
the Commission should direct that relief 
be afforded, and that it seeks only res- 
toration of the parity relationship on the 
commodities involved, interstate as com- 
pared with intrastate, on either the in- 
terim Ex Parte No. 206 level or on the 
level prior to such increase. The elimina- 
tion of the interim Ex Parte No. 206 in- 
crease of the rates from Arden to the 
California destinations without a similar 
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reduction in the rates of other plaster and 
plasterboard producers shipping inter- 
state in Mountain-Pacific territory would 
place those producers at a disadvantage 
and result in discrimination to them 
which is the very thing the complainant 
is objecting to here.” 


Proposed Rail, Motor Liability Limitation 
Rules Viewed Unfavorably by Examiner 


Recommended Findings of Examiner John Russell Hold Both Proposed 


Rules Unjust and Unreasonable. 


Carriers Seek to Place Ceiling 


On Their Liability for Loss and Damage to Shipments in Transit. 


Applications of rail and motor car- 
riers for authority to establish rules 
limiting their liability with respect 
to loss. and damage in transit to 
stated maximum values per pound, 
package or shipment, and to estab- 
lish valuation charges for each $100 
of value above the stated maxima, 
should be denied, according to Ex- 
aminer John A. Russell. 


In a proposed report in Ex Parte MC- 
49, Released Rate Rules—National Mo- 
tor Freight Classification, embracing Ex 
Parte No. 197, Consolidated Freight 
Clasification and Uniform Freight 
Classification, Examiner Russell said the 
Commission should find that the pro- 
posed rules had not been shown to be 
just and reasonable. Consequently, the 
applications should be denied and the 
proceedings discontinued, he said. 

In reaching his conclusions, Examiner 
Russell said it was incumbent on the ap- 
plicants to prove that during a reason- 
ably representative period, claim pay- 
ments on property exceeding the stated 
values to which the presently applicable 
rates are proposed to be restricted, 
were actually greater in the aggregate 
than on lower valued property. 


He noted that a notice issued to the 
parties subsequent to a prehearing con- 
ference and prior to the initial hearing 
contained a statement that applicants 
should submit evidence of the freight loss 
and damage claims actually paid during 
1954 on shipments of the affected com- 
modities in relation to claim payments 
on non-affected traffic, and that shipper 
protestants should present like evidence 
in respect of their shipments for the 
same period. 


“There is no rational explanation by 
either applicant group for their failure 
to submit more complete claim data,” 
Examiner Russell said. “Although cer- 
tain shippers Opposing the rules also did 
not observe that notice, there is, never- 
theless, substantial shipper evidence in- 
dicating that there is little, if any, justi- 
fication for the proposed rules, particu- 
larly on specific types of property to 
which the $3.00 per pound and per pack- 
age limitations would be applicable.” 

Shipper protestants included the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League, other 
shipper groups, governmental agencies, 
civic groups and numerous individual 
shippers. 


“In these proceedings,” Examiner 
Russell said, “motor carriers parties to 
National Motor Freight Classifications 
Nos. MF-I.C.C. 6 and 7, and rail carriers 
parties to Uniform Freight Classification 
No. 3, by separate applications filed Au- 
gust 26 and December 19, 1955, respective- 
ly, seek authority, under sections 20(11) 
and 219 of the interstate commerce act, to 
establish in said classifications general 
rules restricting the application of the 
ratings therein published and the rates 
in other tariffs governed thereby to 
property, other than ordinary livestock 
and articles for which specific ratings 
or rates are based on actual value or the 
value agreed upon as the declared or 
released value, the value of which is 
declared or released as not exceeding 
certain stated amounts. 


“The amounts provided by the rail 
carrier rule are $3 per pound, subject 
to a maximum of $200,000 per ship- 
ment, except that where for other than 
carrier convenience more than one car 
is used that maximum shall apply to 
each car and to the lading thereof in- 
dividually; and the amounts provided 
in the motor carrier rule are $3 per 
pound or $150 per package whichever 
is greater, subject to a maximum of 
$100,000 per shipment. 

“Each rule further provides in sub- 
stance (1) that when the declared or 
released value exceeds the amounts 
stated above there will be assessed, in 
addition to the basic applicable rate, a 
charge of 10 cents for each $100 of ex- 
cess value or fraction thereof; (2) that 
the value declared in writing by the 
shippers or agreed upon in writing as 
the released value must be entered on 
the shipping order and bill of lading; 
(3) that in the absence of a certifica- 
tion that the agreed or declared value 
exceeds the amounts stated above the 
property shall be deemed to have a re- 
leased value not exceeding those 
amounts, and the carriers’ liability shall 
be limited to an amount not exceeding 
that value; and (4) that nothing shall 
restrict the right of the carrier to refuse 
shipments under Rule 3 of the afore- 
mentioned classifications .. . 


Maximum Liability 
“When the applications were filed both 
applicant groups proposed to limit the 
application of their basic rates, and 
their liability if the valuation charge 
was not paid, to values not exceeding $3 
per pound on all shipments. The addi- 
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tional per package and per shipment 
limitations were included while hearings 
were in progress in an attempt to over- 
come certain objections interposed by 
protestants prior to such modifications. 

“The alternative $150 package provi- 
sion was inserted in the motor carrier 
rules to enable shippers to revise pres- 
ent packing procedures so as to avoid 
payment of the valuation charges and 
still recover full value in the event of 
loss or damage irrespective of the per 
pound value of the articles included in a 
package, provided the total value of a 
package did not exceed that amount, 
and the $100,000 limitation per ship- 
ment was included in that rule to per- 
mit truckload shipments of a total value 
exceeding that amount to be shipped on 
two bills of lading. 

“The $200,000 limitation per shipment 
in the rule of the rail carriers, was de- 
signed to cover carload shipments ex- 
ceeding that amount, the contents of 
which had a value less than $3 per 
pound due to criticism of their initial 
rule by protestants because it did not 
cover such carload traffic. Certain pro- 
testants opposing the initial rules did 
not renew their objections subsequent to 
the above-mentioned modifications, but 
there is nevertheless substantial shipper 
opposition to the rules, as modified, and 
all briefs filed by protestants reveal that 
the modifications did not remove any 
prior objection. 


“During the hearings question arose 
as to whether the rule of the rail carrier 
covered property delivered by shippers 
to freight forwarders as carriers, since 
the rail carriers’ application stated that 
it was filed on behalf of all carriers 
parties to the rail classifications, which 
names freight forwarders as partici- 
pants. The rail carrier applicants dis- 
claim any such intention. Their rule, 
and also the motor carrier rule, however, 
will apply to freight forwarders as ship- 
pers.” 


Basic Objectives of Rules 


The basic objectives of both rules, ac- 
cording to Examiner Russell, are to re- 
quire shippers to give notice of the value 
of property tendered for transportation 
so that proper protection in transit, 
commensurate with value, may be ac- 
corded by the carriers, and to provide 
relief against claims for loss and dam- 
age of property of exceptionally high 
value. 

He said the rail applicants asserted 
that such relief was necessary because 
of the increase in the value of property 
moving in commerce since World War 
II caused by increased prices of labor 
and materials, improvements in manu- 
factured articles, new methods of pro- 
duction and packaging and the develop- 
ment of new products, such as radio and 
radar equipment, television sets, jet en- 
gines for airplanes and atomic reactors. 


“The constantly increasing value of all 
goods moving in commerce is said to 
have caused great concern to traffic 
officers of the carriers due to its impact 
upon the amounts of individual claims 
for loss and damage which, it is asserted, 
have also increased over the years in 
ratio to the increased property values,” 
the examiner said. 

“It is asserted that prices of goods 
have increased in many instances sev- 
eral hundred per cent, whereas the 


prices paid for transportation have in- 
creased less than 100 per cent.” 

With respect to the amount of traffic 
affected, the examiner said that the 
evidence indicated that a considerable 
volume of traffic less than $3 per pound 
in value would be affected by the $200,- 
000 maximum per shipment. 

The motor carriers, prior to the modi- 
fication of their rule, he said, were of 
the view that about 5 per cent of their 
general merchandise traffic would be af- 
fected. It seemed apparent, however, 
Examiner Russell said that a materially 
larger percentage of their total traf- 
fic would be affected by the modified 
rule. 


Shipper Objections 


Examiner Russell said that while it 
was not feasible to state the objections 
interposed by each protestant, generally 
the stated objections were predicated on 
difficulties incident to compliance, al- 
leged unlawfulness, and the lack of jus- 
tification therefore based on the claims 
paid, particularly their failure to com- 
pare claims on property exceeding $3 
per pound with claims on property of 
lower value during any recent year or 
other representative period. 

“Shippers generally regard the pro- 
posed rule as contrary to the basic 
purposes and intent of section 20(11) 
of the ‘(interstate commerce) act,” Ex- 
aminer Russell said. “Although the es- 
tablishment of rates and ratings based 
upon released or declared value is au- 
thorized therein they contend that such 
approval has been generaly limited to 
specific articles or groups of articles 
wherein rates or ratings proposed were 
lower than the normally published level 
under which carriers are liable for the 
actual value. 


“Under the proposed rules, however, 
carriers’ liability is limited to specifically 
stated amounts unless greater value is 
declared and the 10-cent valuation 
charge is paid. That charge for full 
protection to which shippers are now 
entitled under the basic rates is claimed 
to be unjust and unreasonable. On class 
rate traffic the governing ratings are 
regarded as based upon the generally 
recognized transportation characteristics, 
including value per pound. When ship- 
pers seek ratings on new products or 
revisions of existing ratings the classi- 
fication committees require them to dis- 
close value per pound. The record dis- 
closes that such data has been specifi- 
cally required in connection with modi- 
fication of uniform classification ratings 
since that classification was initially 
published. 

“Consequently, protestants disagree 
with the rail applicants that when es- 
tablishing existing ratings current values 
were not accorded their normal weight. 
Although recognizing that the actual 
value of some products probably exceeds 
the average value normally considered, 
they contend that the number of such 
products having extraordinary value is 
rather limited. Protestants are sympa- 
thetic toward applicants’ efforts to pro- 
tect themselves against claim payments 
in usually large amounts, but they are 
generally of the view that, if existing 
ratings and rates on extremely high 
valued property do not provide adequate 
protection commensurate with the risk 
assumed, prevailing applicable levels on 
such property should be increased or 
specific rates or ratings based on re- 
leased or declared value established in 
specific instances rather than to impose 
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upon all property general rules of ‘he 
character in issue. 


Ambiguous Phraseology 


“The rules proposed are said to tx 
ambiguous and uncertain in respect o/ 
their phraseology. For instance, ship- 
pers are not advised whether origin o 
destination value is to be declared, ang 
doubt also is expressed concerning the 
actual intent of the references to the 
per pound or per package values ‘subject 
to’ the maximum amounts per shipment 

“The rules also are claimed to be sus- 
ceptible to unjust discrimination in vio- 
lation of sections 2 and 216(d) of the 
act in that different aggregate charge 
would apply on different shipments vis 
the same carrier of like articles by a 
manufacturer, a wholesaler or jobber, or 
a retailer from the same destination due 
to the variance in the price charged by 
the different classes of vendors, and the 
application of the 10-cent valuation 
charge to the different values declared 
by the different vendors. 

“Ambiguity and conflict is further al- 
leged in respect of the valuation charges 
under the rules, on the one hand, and 
on the other, the provisions of Rule 1(d 
of the uniform freight classification, and 
a like rule in the motor carrier classi- 
fications. Rule 1(d) of the first men- 
tioned classification provides, in sub- 
stance, that property which is not trans- 
ported subject to all the terms and 
conditions of the bill of lading will be 
carried at carrier liability limited only 
as provided by existing law, and the rate 
charged will be 10 per cent higher, sub- 
ject to a minimum increase of one cent 
per 100 pounds, than the rate charged 
when the shipment moves subject to 
such terms and conditions. For instance, 
on a shipment of 100 pounds valued at 
$800 on which the total normal charge 
is $3.50, the maximum additional charge 
under the existing classification rule 
mentioned would be 35 cents, whereas 
under the proposed rules the additional 
charge would be 50 cents. 


Adverse Effect on Carriers 


“Because of the aforementioned diffi- 
culties of compliance, the necessity for 
and the increased cost of reorganizing 
pricing, invoicing, and shipping depart- 
ments of shipper organizations and re- 
vising present shipping practices to per- 
mit compliance, shippers will prefer to 
continue present practices and utilize 
to a greater extent unregulated modes 
of transportation. Protestants take the 
position that applicant should encourage 
continued use of their services rather 
than to risk loss of traffic and revenue.” 


Examiner Russell said that both ap- 
plicant groups directed attention to the 
practice of the Post Office Department 
in assessing valuation charges on parcel 
post in addition to the basic zone ra'es, 
the existing valuation charge on pas- 
senger baggage, and the authorizatoor 
by the Commission under section 20(11) 
to the express companies. 


“In view of the basic differences in 
the rate structures of the applicants, on 
the one hand, and express companies, on 
the other, the aforementioned authcri- 
zation to the latter companies un er 
section 20(11) of the act to maint-in 
charges for excess value not covered by 
their basic rates,” Examiner Russell sv id, 
“is no ‘precedent warranting appro”! 
of the proposed rules. 

“The assessment of valuation chars 
on parcel post and passenger bagg: 2° 
also afford no grounds for such appro\ 2l. 
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es Of ‘he + © basic charges on parcel post reflect 
diferent principles than are observed 
y in the determination of freight rates. and 
id to b section 20(11) of the act has no applica- 
respect 0: tion to baggage. ; ; 
ice. ship. As to the difficulties in complying 
origin *» M woh the rules stressed by most of the 
ared, ang protestants, the applicants contend that 
ming the a ose difficulties are overemphasized. 
»s to the That contention is based, in part, upon 
3 ‘subier: an asserted absence of any major diffi- 
shipment culty on the part of shippers in de- 
o be gus. claring value in connection with pres- 
m in vio- ently published released rates. However, 
1) Of the a there are relatively few such rates. More- 
2 charge over, the experiences of those shippers 
ments vis using them are no criteria of the prob- 
nles by 3 lems others may encounter. A greater 
jobber Ms degree of accuracy is required in decla- 
‘ation pe rations of the actual value on property 
narged by moving at full carrier liability. The 
. and th record is reasonably convincing that the 
valuatio pricing, invoicing, and shipping depart- 
| declares ments of numerous shippers are not 
. now set up to permit compliance, that 
ines i. organizational changes and revision of 
“ charen existing procedures would be required, 
whe Pa and that shipper costs would be in- 
mule lid creased. However, those grounds, of 
thom ant themselves, do not warrant disapproval 
aes pe anor of the proposed rules. If carriers are 
oh a. to be accountable for full actual loss or 
ref a. damage to property they are entitled to 
' know its value. 
aot trans- “Whether the Commission may or not, 
rms and @ under section 20(11), authorize the estab- 
. r+. r lishment of blanket exemption of car- 
aa only rier liability to the maximum limitations 
€ rae @ proposed, however, requires careful con- 
gos = sideration. . . . 
» charged Senate Committee Report 
ubject t& “Protestants argue that since exemp- 
* instance, tions from carrier liability for full actual 
valued at loss, damage, or injury are required to 
al charge be ‘expressly authorized’ and then only 
ial charge ‘under the circumstances surrounding the 
tion rule transportation,’ approval of general rules 
_ whereas applicable to all traffic is precluded. 
additional #§ They also rely upon statements by the 
Senate committee on interstate commerce 
= when 8S. 3069, the second Cummings 
amendment was reported out of that 
ned diffi- committee (Report No, 394, sixty-fourth 
essity for [§ Congress, first session). 
organizing “That report states: 
g depart- “Its purpose is to restore the law of 
s and re- full liability as it existed prior to the 
es to per- Carmack amendment of 1906, so that 
prefer to when property is lost or damaged in the 
nd utilize course of transportation under such con- 
ed modes ditions as to make the carrier liable 
, take the recovery is had for full value or on the 
encourage basis of full value.’ 
es rather Preceding the above excerpt, the com- 
revenue.” mittee stated: 
both ap- “The bill herewith reported has noth- 
on to the @ "* Whatsoever to do with rates on 
partment  "“"SPortation; that is to say, it does not 
on parcel Jm '°Seribe the compensation which car- 
one rates, riers May charge for service. It reenacts 
oD per the Cummings amendment (first amend- 
horization pas = with the modifications above sug- 
ion 2011 After stating the purpose of the mod- 
‘fications the following further statement 
rences it appears: c 
en — _ ‘When the Commission has fixed or 
por al 1orized such a rate the value agreed 
les wader . n or released and necessarily stated 
entianaie a the shipper is not to be held as a 
| ed by ‘resentation of value under section 
saan coi, Q. .. the interstate commerce act.’ 
appro al _ In view of the reference in the latter 
® erpt to ‘a rate’ and the specific pro- 
vi ons of section 20(11) (the second pro- 
in chares @ vi») permitting exemptions from liabil- 
r bage:é* Mit) for full actual loss, damage, or injury 
}appro\al Hon y when ‘expressly authorized’ and 








then only ‘in cases where rates depend- 
ent upon and varying with declared or 
agreed values would, in its (the Commis- 
sion’s) opinion, be just and reasonable 
under the circumstances surrounding the 
transportation’ it seems reasonably clear 
that the exercise of the authority was 
intended to be restricted in each instance 
to individual commodities or specific 
grouping of the same general type. 


Transportation Characteristics 


“The requirement for consideration of 
transportation ‘circumstances’ in deter- 
mining whethere the rates authorized are 
‘just and reasonable’ Obviously includes 
the transportation characteristics nor- 
mally governing issues of reasonableness, 
otherwise the use of the last quoted words 
would be meaningless. It is well known 
that the transportation characteristics 
of all commodities for which rates are 
named in the classifications and in other 
tariffs governed thereby are not the 
same. 

“The protestants contend that approval 
of the proposed rules would abrogate and 
nullify the basic purposes and intent of 
section 20(11), and as indicated above, 
that contention has merit. The protes- 
tants stress the following statement in 
Dry Goods, Piece Goods, Dependant on 
Values, 53 M.C.C. 157, 171, a proceeding 
in which an application by motor carriers 
for the establishment of released rates 
was denied. ... 


“They further rely upon other pro- 
ceedings, including Released Rates on 
Stone in The Southeast, 93 I.C.C. 90 and 
Released Ratings on Engines, 287 I.C.C. 
419, in which the authority sought by 
rail carriers also was denied. In the pro- 
ceeding first mentioned the basic criteria 
for determining whether relief from full 
carrier liability is warranted was speci- 
fically stated as follows: 


“*The fact that claims for loss and 
damage are frequent in the transporta- 
tion of a given commodity is not in it- 
self a valid reason for the establishment 
of released rates. If the commodity is 
fairly uniform in value, so that the 
carrier knows with a reasonable degree 
of certainty the. liability it assumes when 
it accepts a shipment for transportation, 
it may and should establish reasonable 
tariff regulations relative to packing and 
loading, with a view to minimizing such 
claims, and, having done so, should then 
publish a single rate based on the known 
transportation characteristics of the 
commodity. Nor is the fact that an ar- 
ticle has a wide range of value alone 
sufficient to warrant the establishment 
of released rates, because claims for loss 
and damage on that article may be neg- 
ligible in any event. But where those 
conditions concur, where the suscepti- 
bility to loss and damage is compara- 
tively high and the wide range in the 
value of the commodity makes the 
amount of any claim that may arise 
difficult to estimate, the carrier is at a 
disadvantage unless it is permitted to 
base its liability and its charges on a 
declaration of value obtained in advance 
from the shipper. In such a case a basic 
rate should be established conditioned 
upon the declaration by the shipper of 
a fair average value of the commoner 
forms of the commodity, together with 
one or more higher rates to apply when 
a greater value is declared, such higher 
rate to be no more than reasonably com- 
mensurate with the additional risk as- 
sumed by the carrier.’ 

“The underlined portions of the above 
excerpts to the effect that the authority 
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granted by section 20(11) should be 
exercised sparingly, and that irrespec- 
tive of the value of an article claims 
thereon may be negligible supports the 
above conclusion that issuance of a 
general released rate order applicable 
to all traffic is not authorized. See also 
the opening paragraph of the discussion 
and conclusions in the last cited pro- 
ceeding, p. 424, stating that the Com- 
mission is authorized to permit the rail- 
roads to publish released rates and rat- 
ings only in instances where such action 
would be just and reasonable under the 
circumstances and conditions surround- 
ing the transportation. 

“The applicants do not dispute the fact 
that section 20(11) was designed to re- 
store the law of full carrier liability as 
it existed prior to the Carmack amend- 
ment of 1906. However, the rail appli- 
cants argue that there is ample author- 
ity for the approval of the proposed 
rules based upon the Commission’s in- 
terpretation of the section at the time 
of its authorization to the express com- 
panies, heretofore mentioned, and the 
fact that, although subsequent to that 
authorization there have been six amend- 
ments to the section, the Congress has 
done nothing, to indicate that the stat- 
ute was misconstrued. 


“That argument, however, ignores the 
basic differences in the rail rate struc- 
ture on the one hand, and that of ex- 
press companies, on the other, the fact 
that in the authorization to the latter 
companies changes in their basic rate 
structure were not involved, and it also 
ignores interpretations of the section in 
rail and motor carrier proceedings sub- 
sequent to that authorization. 


“The motor applicants argue that 
nothing in section 20(11) remotely sug- 
gests a legislative intent to impose upon 
carriers and the Commission the enor- 
mous burden resulting from piecemeal 
applications and that, since there is no 
question concerning the Commission’s 
power to issue a released rate order in 
specific instances, it is absurd to say 
that it cannot include in one general 
order what it clearly has the power to 
authorize in a host of specific orders. 
That argument also has no merit. It 
assumes, erroneously, that the circum- 
stances surrounding the transportation 
of all traffic are identical. 


Unprecedented Rules 


“Whether general rules imposing a 
limitation of liability as to all traffic to 
amounts less than the full actual loss, 
damage, or injury in transit, for which 
common carriers are now liable under 
the basic purpose of section 20(11), may 
or may not be authorized under the 
second proviso of that section, the ap- 
plicants propose to assess a valuation 
charge in addition to their presently ap- 
plicable rates for each $100 of actual 
value in excess of stated maximum 
amounts per pound, package, or ship- 
ment to which they propose to limit 
their liability unless shipments are spe- 
cifically released to values not in excess 
of the stated maximum amounts, a prac- 
tice in rate making heretofore unknown 
in rail or motor transportation. 

“Due to the inseparability of the limi- 
tation of liability and the additional 
valuation charge required to be paid if 
applicants assume full liability, the 
authorization sought for the establish- 
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ment of the proposed rules can be 
granted only upon evidence by the ap- 
plicants warranting a finding by the 
Commission that they are just and rea- 
sonable under the conditions surround- 
ing the transportation, and because of 
the claimed justification therefor—a ne- 
cessity for protection against claim pay- 
ments on property of unusually high 
value lost or damaged in transit, the 
actual value of which is now unknown 
when accepted for transportation,—it is 
incumbent upon the applicants to prove 
that during a reasonably representative 
period claim payments on property ex- 
ceeding the stated values to which the 
presently applicable rates are proposed 
to be restricted are actually greater in 
the aggregate than on lower valued 
property. 

“Both applicant groups have submitted 
what appears to be a selected list of 
claim payments over a period of years 
on shipments which included specific 
commodities of a value exceeding $3 
per pound, but they have not shown 
like data as to property valued at $3 
or less per pound; and there also is no 
showing of claim payments on shipments 
having value above and below the pack- 
age or shipment limitations. A notice to 
parties issued February 6, 1956, subse- 
quent to a prehearing conference and 
prior to the initial hearing on June 5, 
1956, contained the following state- 
ment: 

“*) . . The applicants should submit 
evidence of the freight loss and damage 
claims actually paid during 1954 on ship- 
ments of the affected commodities in 
relation to claim payments on non- 
affected traffic. Shipper protestants 
should present like evidence in respect 
of their shipments for the same period.’ 


“The year 1954 was suggested as the 
most recent period for which such data 
could reasonably be complied, but it 
did not preclude the use of any other 
reasonably representative period. Such 
a notice, of course, is not a mandatory 
requirement for the actual submission of 
the evidence suggested, but it does serve 
as information of the character of evi- 
dence believed to be necessary to prop- 
erly determine the issues. 


“There is no rational explanation by 
either applicant group of their failure 
to submit more complete claim data. 
Although certain shippers opposing the 
rules also did not observe that notice, 
there is, nevertheless, substantial shipper 
evidence indicating that there is little, 
if any, justification for the proposed 
rules, particularly on specific types of 
property to which the $3.00 per pound 
and per package limitations would be 
applicable. 


“The Commission should find that the 
proposed rules have not been shown to 
be just and reasonable. Consequently, 
the applications should be denied and 
the proceedings discontinued.” 


Motor Finance Proposals 


Examiner Bruce W. Card, by a recom- 
mended report in MC-F-6419, Long Is- 
land Delivery Co., Inc.—Purchase (Por- 
tion)—Askin Trucking Co., has pro- 
posed that the Commission approve and 
authorize the purchase by Long Island 
Delivery Co., Inc. of Hewlett, N.Y., of 
certain operating rights of Askin Truck- 


ing Co., Inc., of Brooklyn, N.Y., and ac- 
quisition by William J. and Nellie M. 
MacLeer of control of the operating 
rights through the purchase. To the 
extent that Charles Francolina, Jean 
Francolina, Edgar Jennings, Richard 
Kuster and Joan Kuster, as applicants, 
sought authority to acquire control of 
the operating rights through the pur- 
chase, the application should be dis- 
missed, said the examiner. 


By a recommended report in MC-F- 
6523, Howard E. LeFevre—Control— 
Service Motor Freight, Inc., Examiner 
Thomas J. Patrick has proposed that the 
Commission approve and authorize the 
acquisition by Howard E. LeFevre, of 
Newark, O., who is affiliated with and 
controls two motor carriers, namely B & 
L Motor Freight, Inc., and Atlas Motor 
Freight, Inc., of control of Service Mo- 
tor Freight, Inc., of Barrington, N.., 
through management. 


Rocky Mountain Rate Pact, 
As Amended, Has Approval 


Of Commission Examiner 


By a proposed report in section 5a 
application No. 60, Rocky Mountain 
Carriers — Agreement, Examiner 
Henry C. Lawton has recommended 
that the Commission approve, under 
section 5a of the interstate commerce 
act, an amended agreement between 
motor common carrier members and 
non-members of Rocky Mountain 
Tariff Bureau, Inc. 


The agreement, amended in accordance 
with findings in respect of prior section 
5a application No. 17 of the same appli- 
cants (report by division 2 in Rocky 
Mountain Motor Tariff Bureau, Inc., 
Agreement, 293 I.C.C. 585), provides pro- 
cedures for joint consideration, initiation 
and establishment of rates, exceptions 
to classification ratings and rules, regu- 
lations and practices applicable to the 
transportation of property in interstate 
or foreign commerce between points in 
a described area comprising all or por- 
tions of Colorado, Nevada, Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana, South Dakota, Nebraska, Utah, 
and Wyoming; between points in that 
area and points in California; and trans- 
continentally between points in the 
United States east of U.S. Highway 86 
and points on and west of that highway. 


The examiner said the Commission 
should find that the agreement was 
within the scope of section 5a of the act, 
and not one with respect to a pooling, 
division, or other matter or transaction 
to which section 5 was applicable; that 
it was not one between or among Carriers 
of different classes as defined in section 
5a; that it accorded to each party thereto 
the free and unrestrained right to take 
independent action either before or after 
any determination arrived at through 
procedures established by the agreement, 
and that approval of the agreement was 
not prohibited by paragraph (4), (5) or 
(6) of section 5a. 

Further, the examiner said, the Com- 
mission should find that the agreement 
Was necessary to the effectuation, and 
would be in furtherance, of the national 
transportation policy, and that by rea- 
son of the furtherance of the national 
transportation policy declared in the act, 
the relief provided in paragraph (9) of 
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section 5a should apply with respec’ to 


the making and carrying Out of the 
agreement. 


Rules of Procedure 


In the report which denied approva! 
of the original agreement, division 2 
criticized a provision for placing rate 
proposals before rate committees main. 
tained for each rate tariff or group o! 
related tariffs, under which procedure 
the division found that action of such 
committees might be controlled by 4 
small number of dominant carriers. 

Examiner Lawton said that the bureay 
had amended its rules of procedure t 
provide for six committees, each having 
jurisdiction over rates to and from, a 
within a different territory. Each com- 
mittee, he said, was composed specifically 
of named carriers having single-line 
hauls in the territory or under the tariffs 
each committee governed. He said, fur- 
ther, that a definite number as a quorum 
was specified for each committee, ani 
that this amended procedure was pat- 
terned after those embodied in the rail- 
road agreement approved in Westem 
Traffic Assn.—Agreement, 276 I.C.C. 183 
Examiner Lawton said that, while the 
revised provisions were not quite the 
same as suggested by division 2, its 
desire for the naming of definite quorum: 
had been satisfactorily met by the 
amendment. 


Independent Action 


The examiner also observed that the 
division had condemned a by-law in the 
previous agreement which required any 
carrier desiring to initiate or change a 
rate without submitting to bureau pro- 
cedure must first publish its own tariff 
The division found that this did not 
Square with the complete freedom oi 
action contemplated under section 5a of 
the act. Accordingly, said Examiner Lavw- 
ton, this unlawful provision had been 
deleted from the by-laws and that a 
new article on independent action had 
been adopted providing that: 


“There is reserved to each carrier 
participating in a tariff published by this 
bureau the free and unrestrained right 
to take independent action either before 
or after any determination is arrived at 
under any procedure provided for herein. 
Each and every provision of these by- 
laws and the rate procedures established 
pursuant thereto which might otherwise 
be construed as a limitation or restraint 
upon the right of any participating car- 
rier to take such independent action is 
hereby declared to be advisory and no 
mandatory or binding upon the rights or 
privileges of such carrier.” 


Department of Justice 


Examiner Lawton dealt with several 
contentions raised by the Department o! 
Justice on brief, observing that it had 
introduced no evidence at the hearing. 
He said that the department was of the 
view that certain provisions of the agreé- 
ment might be intended to sanction what 
it designated as “trade associations” ac- 
tivity on the part of the bureau as 4 
principal, rather than as an agent for 
the member carriers. He added: 


“As the department points out, ‘his 
activity exceeds the scope of permiss.ble 
immunized activity, provided for in pal- 
agraph (9) of section 5a. But it is c):al, 
as has been pointed out in nume: ous 
proceedings dealing with section 58 
agreements, that the Commission’s 4)- 
proval of the agreement extends only 
to the activities specified in paragr ip) 
(2) of section 5a, and which meet the 
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tes Ss laid down in paragraph (6) of the 
section. The agreement itself, quite apart 
from either the articles of incorporation 
of the bureau or the by-laws, binds the 
bureau to act only as agent for the 
carriers in rate matters, in accordance 
with the by-laws and procedures. In 
approving an agreement which meets the 
criteria specified in paragraphs (2) and 
(4) of section 5a and which does not 
inhibit. the unrestrained freedom of 
action by any individual carrier, required 
by paragraph (6), immunization is not, 
and could not, be given to activities be- 
yond those specified in paragraph (2). 

“As stated, provisions authorizing the 
general manager to file complaints and 
protest against proposed independent 
rate publications and to appear in rate 
proceedings on behalf of the members, 
responsive to the finding of division 2 in 
the report on the bureau’s application 
No. 17, at page 293, have been deleted. 
Objections to questions by counsel for 
the department to the bureau general 
manager, at the hearing on the instant 
application, designed to ascertain 
whether such practices would be en- 
gaged in, were sustained by the hearing 
examiner. The department contends that 
this was error. It urges that such activi- 
ties tend to interfere with the unre- 
strained right of individual carriers to 
take independent action with respect to 
rates. It understands that a basis for 
approval of the examiner’s ruling is 
found in the holding of division 2 in 
Middle Atlantit Conference—Agreement, 
283 I.C.C. 683, that the practices are not 
within the purview of paragraph (2). 
The department contends that decision 
is erroneous, and it argues that the Com- 
mission should condition the approval 
of section 5a agreements on the pro- 
hibition of such practices. This argu- 
ment, however, has been considered in 
numerous cases, both prior and subse- 
quent to the Middle Atlantic case, and 
found invalid. Provision for the prac- 
tice, of course, is not a proper inclusion 
in a section 5a agreement and the Com- 
mission consistently has so held. The 
practice however, was comprehensively 
considered and unequivocally approved 
in Southern Motor Carriers—Agreement, 
297 L.C.C. 603 at page 615 (decided Jan- 
uary 10, 1956). See the cases there cited, 
also Intercoastal S. S. Freight Assn.— 
Agreement, 297 I.C.C. 759 (decided Feb- 
ruary 10, 1956). The ruling of the hear- 
ing examiner was proper and should be 
sustained.” 


Conflicting Rates on Fruit 
Salad Said to Be Corrected 


Examiner Rene Mittelbronn, by a 
recommended report in MC-C-2068, Bel- 
ford Trucking Co., Inc., et al. v. Hayes 
Freight Lines, Inc. et al., has found that 
the participation by Hayes Freight Lines 
in rates on fresh fruit salad in its joint 
n> commodity tariff MF-I.C.C. 243, and 
in Southern Motor Carriers Rate Con- 
te once tariff I.C.C. 878 had been in con- 
fit and violative of tariff rules in I.C.C. 
ch cular MF-No., 3. 

‘owever, he said that voluntary can- 
ce ation of defendant’s participation in 
tt conference tariff eliminated the con- 
ing rates and rendered the issue 
m 5t. With respect to allegations in the 
Cc \plaint that Tompkins Motor Lines, 
Ir. controlled by David H. Rattner, 
pi sident of Hayes, had operated with- 
. authority in the transportation of 


fresh fruit salad, Examiner Mittelbronn 
said that in the absence of one scintilla 
of evidence on this issue he was com- 
pelled to find that the defendant was 
not shown to be in violation of section 
206(a) of the interstate commerce act 
as charged, nor was the tariff provision 
improper which implied that defendant 
had such authority. 





Forwarder-Motor Contracts, 
Not Filed With Commission, 


Are Invalid, Says Examiner 


Contracts between freight for- 
warders and motor carriers which 
have not been filed with the Com- 
mission are invalid and of no force 
and effect insofar as they attempt to 
modify the terms and conditions of 
a schedule on file with the Commis- 
sion pursuant to section 409 of the 
interstate commerce act, in the 
opinion of Examiner James J. 
Williams. 


In his proposed report in No. 32079, 
Motor Rail Co. v. Cardinale Trucking 
Corp., Examiner Williams further said 
that the Commission was without juris- 
diction to adjudicate the rights and 
responsibilities of the parties to such 
contracts. He recommended that the 
complaint be dismissed. 


The complainant, which holds author- 
ity to operate as a freight forwarder, al- 
leged that two contracts, dated June 
23, 1953, and July 9, 1954, entered into 
by and between it and defendant, a 
motor common and contract carrier, 
were illegal, and the terms and condi- 
tions unenforceable and that they failed 
to comply with the terms and conditions 
prescribed by the Commission, under 
section 409 of the act, in Freight For- 
warders, Motor Common Carriers, Agree- 
ments, 272 I.C.C. 413, called the For- 
warder case, and in other respects unjust 
and unreasonable and discriminatory, 
the examiner said. 

In footnote No. 1 to his report, Ex- 
aminer Williams said that among the 
alleged deficiencies of the contracts 
were: Failure to file such contracts with 
the Commission; failure to show an ef- 
fective date; failure to file the contracts 
and schedules within 10 days prior to 
an effective date and failure to provide 
for revocation or reference to the re- 
strictions in the contract. 


Relief Sought 


“The Commission is asked to declare 
and adjudicate the rights and liabilities 
of the parties, under those contracts, to 
enter into an investigation under section 
409 of the act, into the terms, conditions 
and limitations of said contract, and 
thereafter to prescribe such terms and 
conditions as are consistent with sec- 
tion 409 and to grant such other and 
further relief as the Commission may 
consider proper in the premises,” Ex- 
aminer Williams said. 


“At the outset, it may be well to state 
that an action to recover the charges 
which have accrued on traffic transported 
by defendant for the complainant, which 
action is predicated on the foregoing con- 
tracts, is pending in the courts. That pro- 
ceeding is being held in abeyance, at the 
request of complainant here, pending 
disposition of the complaint. Defendant 
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charges that the instant complaint was 
filed in an attempt to delay, if not defeat, 
the court action. 

“To its answer to the complaint, de- 
fendant includes a motion to dismiss on 
the ground that the Commission has no 
jurisdiction, and that if the Commission 
should assume jurisdiction, it contends 
that ‘the complaint is an almost unbe- 
lievable one, in that it charges the de- 
fendant for failures which are not only 
not the responsibilities of the defendant, 
but are entirely the responsibilities of 
the complainant .. .’ and should there- 
fore be dismissed on the further ground 
that it is ‘sham and frivolous and not 
filed in good faith with your Commis- 
sion.’ 

“Action on the motion was deferred 
until all the facts in the case had been 
adduced at the hearing. Such hearing 
has been had. The record is meager. The 
first question to be determined therefore 
is whether the Commission has the power 
or authority to entertain the complaint 
and if it should be found that it does not, 
there would be no alternative but to dis- 
miss the complaint. 


Jurisdictional Question 


“It should be borne in mind that the 
issues here relate solely to the lawful- 
ness of those contracts under the act 
and our consideration of the jurisdic- 
tional question is necessarily restricted 
thereto. Moreover, any alleged wrong- 
doing by or on the part of defendant 
stems from those contracts. The con- 
tracts are set forth in the appendices. 
The agreement of June 23, 1953, is shown 
in Appendix I and the supplemental 
agreement of July 9, 1954, is set forth in 
Appendix II. 


“The contract of June 23, 1953, pro- 
vides that complainant will tender all 
its freight to defendant; that defendant 
will transport all such freight; that de- 
fendant will furnish the necessary equip- 
ment; that the compensation will be 
that set forth in contract No. F.F.-C. 1, 
on file with the Commission; that the 
service to be performed will be terminal 
to terminal, except where complainant 
requests certain pickup and delivery serv- 
ice; that defendant will issue weekly in- 
voices and that complainant will make 
payment thereof. [A second footnote to 
the report stated that the contract in 
FF-C 1 was the subject of an investi- 
gation under section 409 of the act in 
MC-C-1577, Forwarder-Motor Carrier 
Contract—Motor Rail Co., now pending] 


“The supplemental contract set forth in 
Appendix II, reduced to its simplest 
terms, provides for the resumption of 
operations by the parties, the manner in 
which past indebtedness of complainant 
to defendant will be liquidated; the 
method by which payment for defend- 
ant’s transportation charges will be 
made by complainant; the insuring of 
such payment; and that all terms and 
conditions of the contracts will be com- 
plied with. 


Forwarder Case Rules 


“Rule 1 of the terms and conditions 
prescribed by the Commission in the 
Forwarder case, provides that ‘where an 
agreement has been entered into by a 
freight forwarder and a motor common 
carrier for the performance by the latter 
for the former of transportation service 
subject to part IT of the act, the for- 
warder shall file with this Commission a 
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schedule . . ., which shall describe ade- 
quately and clearly the services to be 
performed by each motor carrier and the 
compensation to be paid therefor. Any 
change in the compensation to be paid 
or the services to be rendered shall be 
shown by a supplement to or reissue of 
the schedules, which shall also be filed 
with this Commission by the forwarder.’ 


“Although the contracts here under at- 
tack change in some particulars the 
service to be performed, they do not pur- 
port to be a supplement to or a reissue 
of the original schedule. With the ex- 
ception of a reference to schedule No. 
F.F.C.-1, for the amount of the compen- 
sation no other reference is made to the 
schedule, the act, or the terms and con- 
ditions prescribed pursuant to section 409. 

“Rule 7 of the terms and conditions 
prescribed in the Forwarder case, read as 
follows: 


“*The Commision reserves the right 
to add to, change, or modify the above 
terms and conditions for good cause, and 
it may, at any time, upon complaint or 
upon its own initiative, consider the 
reasonableness of the compensation and 
other provisions contained in the above- 
described schedule, and prescribe the 
just, reasonable, and equitable compen- 
sation, provisions, terms and conditions 
to be observed as a condition to the 
departure from the established tariffs of 
the motor carrier.’ 


Contracts Invalid 


“It is clear that a complaint may be 
filed attacking the reasonableness of the 
‘provisions’ contained in a schedule. The 
term schedule includes all supplements 
thereto. It is also apparent that be- 
fore any schedule or contract or sup- 
plement thereto has any force and effect, 
it must have been filed with the Com- 
mission as prescribed in the Forwarder 
case. The forwarder, complainant here, 
did not file the contracts here under 
attack, as required therein. Consequently, 
they can not be considered as schedules 
or supplements thereto, are invalid and 
have no force and effect, in so far as 
they attempt to change, modify or vary 
the service to be rendered as set forth 
in the schedule. 


“On brief, complainant summarizes its 
complaint in the following manner ‘.. . 
the complainant files its complaint 
questioning the legality of said contracts, 
and requesting this Commission to de- 
clare and adjudicate the rights and 
liabilities of the parties therein; and that 
this Commission determine whether the 
terms, conditions and limitations of said 
contracts ... are illegal and are in- 
consistent with the provision of Sec- 
tion 409 of the act.’ 


“With respect to the terms and condi- 
tions stated in said contracts, the pro- 
posed finding will be that insofar as 
they attempt to vary the terms and 
conditions of the schedule on file with 
the Commission, they are invalid and 
of no force and effect. The determina- 
tion of the rights and liabilities of the 
parties under the contracts, is not a 
matter within the jurisdiction of the 
Commission. It is well settled that the 
Commission is an administrative body 
with no greater statutory power than 
that conferred upon it by the act. 


“The findings here proposed are re- 
stricted solely to the question of whether 
the contracts under attack are in con- 


travention of the Commission’s rules 
and regulations, and none other. 

“The Commission should find that the 
contracts here considered have not been 
filed with it, are invalid, and of no force 
and effect insofar as they attempt to 
modify the terms and conditions of 
schedule No. F.F.C.-1 on file pursuant’ 
to section 409 of the act. 

“The Commission should also find that 
it is without jurisdiction to adjudicate 
the rights and responsibilities of the 
parties to such contracts. The complaint 
should be dismissed.” 


Rights Transfer, Control 


Recommended by Examiner 


By a recommended report and order 
in MC-F- 6471, James F. Black—Investi- 
gation of Control—Colony Motor Trans- 
portation, embracing MC-F-6509, James 
F. Black—Control—Colony Motor Trans- 
portation and Parkville Trucking Co., 
Inc., and MC-FC-59517, Parkville Truck- 
ing Co., Inc., transferee, and James F. 
Black, doing business, as Parkville Truck- 
ing Co., transferor, Hearing Examiner 
Levi M. Pettis has proposed approval of 
transactions involving transfer of rights 
and acquisition of control, and discon- 
tinuance of an investigation proceeding 
involving control. 

Exceptions to the report must be filed 
with the Commission within 30 days 
from September 13. 

In MC-FC-59517, Examiner Pettis 
recommended approval of transfer to 
Parkville Trucking Co., Inc., of Balti- 
more, Md., of the operating rights of 
James F. Black, doing business as Park- 
ville Trucking Co., also of Baltimore. 
The examiner said Parkville Trucking 
Co., Inc., was incorporated “for the 
purpose of incorporating Black’s individ- 
ual operation.” 

In MC-F-6509, the examiner recom- 
mended approval of the acquisition by 
Mr. Black of control of Colony Motor 
Transportation, also of Baltimore 
through management, and that the ap- 
plication, to the extent authority was 
sought by Mr. Black to acquire control 
of Parksville Trucking Co., Inc., be dis- 
missed. The examiner observed that on 
consumation of the transaction author- 
ized in MC-FC-5917, Mr. Black would 
control the corporation through owner- 
ship of its capital stock. 

In MC-F-6471, in which the examiner 
recommended discontinuance of the pro- 
ceeding, the examiner found that the 
evidence did not establish that control 
or management of Colony Motor Trans- 
portation in a common interest with 
James F. Black, doing business as Park- 
ville Trucking Co.; had been accom- 
plished in violation of section 5(4). 


RAIL AND WATER REPORTS 


Defluorinated Phosphate 


No. 32125, International Minerals and 
Chemical Corp. v. Alabama Great South- 
ern Railroad Co. et al. By Examiner 
Howard Hosmer. Modified procedure fol- 
lowed. Recommends dismissal of com- 
plaint on finding not shown unjust or 
unreasonable rail rates on defluorinated 
phosphate (feed grade), in carloads, 
from Bonnie, Fla., to points in Mountain- 
Pacific Territory and British Columbia, 
Canada, between February 11 and Octo- 
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ber 12, 1955. Before September 15, 1955, 
Examiner Hosmer said, the complainant’ 
shipments were subject to a combina‘ion 
of commodity rates to and from Lovett 
Fla., an aggregate rate of $26.24 per toy 
or $1.312 per 100 pounds. On September 
1, he said, a one-factor commodity rat 
of $1.26, minimum 80,000 pounds, wa 
made effective, which, under later gen. 
eral increases, became $1.54. The presen 
rate from Bonnie on the average wa 
17.1 per cent of first class, Examine 
Hosmer said, adding that the rate sough 
by complainant would be 14 per cem 
There was ample room for doubt whether 
the present level of 17 per cent was ay 
unreasonably high basis for a commodity 
worth nearly $80 a ton, he said. With 
respect to complainant’s assertion tha: 
the rate in effect before September | 
1955 was prima facie evidence of wn 
reasonableness, Examiner Hosmer sai 
there was no foundation for this asser- 
tion. He cited Container Corp. of Amer- 
ica v. Southern Pac. Co., 284 LC.C, 421 
426. 














MOTOR RECOMMENDED REPORTS | 


Recommended orders in these reports 
become effective at expiration of 20 days 
from date of service of reports (25 days 
if general office of a party to a proceed- | 
ing, or the office of the petitioner repre- 
senting him, is located at or west of E | 
Paso, Tex., Salt Lake City, Utah, or 
Helena, Mont.) unless exceptions have | 
been filed within the 20-day period, or | 
the order has been stayed or postponed | 
by the Commission | 

State in which applicant for certificate, | 
license or permit has home office is shown 
below in “black face” type, with name 
of town or city following. | 


Cotton Carpeting 
No. 32146, Traffic Floor Covering Co 


v. Associated Transport, Inc. By Ex 
aminer Albert E. Luttrell. Modified pro- 
cedure followed. Recommends dismissa. 
of complaint on finding not shown to 
have been or to be inapplicable, class 
rates on 30 less-truckload shipments 0! 
cotton carpeting, in rolls, from For 
Oglethorpe, Ga., to Pittsburgh, Pa., in 
the period from March 10, 1954, to May 
6, 1954, of $3.28 a 100 pounds for ship- 
ments weighing less than 2,000 pounds, 
and $3.05 for shipments in excess of 2,00 
pounds. Examiner Luttrell said the com- 
plainant originally paid charges at the 
purported commodity rate of $2.75 bul 
that charges were presented on balance 
due freight bills on the basis of class 
rates. He said complainant contended 
that it was the defendant’s intention t 
permit application of the commodity 
rates but through error neglected t 
add this point in the tariff. The defend- 
ant denied any such intention or erro, 
the examiner said. He added that the 
defendant must abide by its published 
rates to the exclusion ci unexpresse¢ 
intent. 


Certificates—Licenses—Permits 


California (Costa Mesa)—MC-11/ 03! 
Sub. 3, Robert L. Blanc, dba Robert’ 
Towing Service, Common Carrier. Denial 
of certificate proposed. Boats, requirilé 
the use of special equipment, from Hell- 
ingham and Tacoma, Wash., Marys’ ille, 
Calif.. and points in Orange and Ls 
Angeles counties, Calif., to point: 2 
Calif., Ore., Wash., Mont., Ida., !/e¥. 
Utah, and Ariz., and rejected, retu: ned 
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aod damaged shipments of boats on re- 
turn. 

California (Oakland)—MC-45386, Sub. 
4 Bee Line Truck Dispatch, Extension— 
Creed, Calif. Permit proposed. Class A, 
rR and C explosives, from Creed, Calif., 
to points in Ariz., Calif., Ida., Mont., 
Nev., N.M., Ore., and Utah, over irregu- 
lar routes for a period of five years. 

Georgia (Thomasville) — MC-95540, 
Sub. 287, Watkins Motor Lines, Inc., Ex- 
tension—Frozen Foods from Fairmont, 
Minn. Certificate proposed. Frozen foods, 
except frozen fruits and vegetables, from 
Fairmont and Wennebago, Minn., to 
points in Ala., Fla., Ga., and S.C., over 
irregular routes. 

Idaho (Boise)—MC-114265, Sub. 1, W. 
C. Shoemaker, dba Shoemaker Trucking 
Co., Extension — Lumber. Certificate 
proposed. Lumber, from specified areas 
in Ore., and Wash., to a specified area 
in Idaho, over irregular routes. 

Illinois (Chicago) —-MC-52657, Sub. 504, 
Arco Auto Carriers, Inc., Extension— 
Voorheesville, N.Y. Certificate proposed. 
Over irregular routes, (1) trucks, truck- 
tractors, and mobile fire-fighting ap- 
paratus, in initial movements, driveaway 
and truckaway, (2) truck bodies, chassis 
and snow plows, and (3) truck or truck- 
tractor engines and parts thereof, when 
moving with the vehicles described in 
(1), from Voorheesville, N.Y., to all points 
in the United States. 

Kansas (Iola) — MC-114965, Sub. 1, 
L. R. Cyrus, dba Cyrus Petroleum Truck 
Line, Common Carrier. Certificate pro- 
posed. Over irregular routes, petroleum 
and petroleum products, in bulk, in tank 
vehicles from certain points in Kansas 
to points in a specified area in Missouri. 

Maine (Ellsworth) —MC-116649, Fay R. 
Sargent, Common Carrier. Denial of cer- 
tificate proposed. Over irregular routes, 
house trailers, designed to be drawn by 
passenger automobiles, truckaway and 
empty containers or other such inciden- 
tal facilities used in transporting house 
trailers, (1) between points in Ill., and 
Mich., on the one hand, and, on the 
other, points in six states, in initial 
movements, and (2) between points in 
Me., N.H., and Vt., on the one hand, 
and, on the other, points in 28 states 
and District of Columbia, in secondary 
movements. 

Michigan (Detroit) —MC-50069, Sub. 
179, Refiners Transport and Terminal 
Corp., Extension—Sound Deadener Com- 
pound. Certificate proposed. Sound 
deadener compound, (1) from Wayne, 
Mich. to points in 14 states and (2) 
from Bristol. Township Bucks County, 
Pa., to points in 15 states, over irregular 
routes. 

Minnesota (Moorhead) — MC-101075, 
Sub. 40, Transport, Inc., Extension—Bulk 
Salt. Certificate proposed. Over irregular 
routes, salt, in bulk, in tank or hopper 
vehicles, from Duluth, Minn., to points 
in N.D., 8.D., Minn., Wis., and the upper 
eninsula of Michigan. 

Missouri (Joplin)—-MC-16007, Sub. 15, 
Contract Freighters, Inc., Extension— 
Iowa and Missouri. Denial of permit 
Pp oposed. Over irregular routes, glass 
ontainers, from and to certain points 

Mo., Tll., Okla., and Ia, 

New Jersey (Gloucester City)—MC- 

470, Sub. 2 Gloucester Trucking, Inc., 

ension—Philadelphia. Denial of per- 

proposed. Such materials, supplies 

! equipment as are used by telephone 

npanies in the construction, mainte- 

ice and repair of their equipment, 
» ween Gloucester, N.J., and Philadel- 
a, Pa., on the one hand, and, on the 
0! er, points in Bucks, Chester, Dela- 
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ware and Montgomery counties, Pa., over 
irregular routes. 

North Carolina (Hickory)—MC-59014, 
Sub. 14, Tallant Transfer Co., Inc., Ex- 
tension—Mineral Wool. Certificate pro- 
posed. (1) New furniture, crated or un- 
crated, from Memphis, Tenn., to points 
in a specified area of North Carolina; (2) 
mineral wool and mineral wool products, 
from Dover, N.J., and Mount Pleasant 
and Nashville, Tenn., and Leeds, Ala., to 
points in a specified area 6f North Caro- 
lina, (3) perlite, from Nashville to points 
in a specified area of North Carolina, 
and (4) cotton batting, used in the 
manufacture of upholstered furniture, 
from Depew, N.Y., to points in North 
Carolina on and west of U.S. Highway 29. 

Ohio (Akron) — MC-2202, Sub. 155, 
Roadway Express, Inc., Extension—Al- 
ternate Route, Louisville and Mount 
Vernon, Ky. Certificate proposed. Gen- 
eral commodities, with exceptions, be- 
tween Louisville and Mount Vernon, Ky., 
over a described alternate route, serving 
no intermediate points, with restrictions. 

Ohio (Cincinnati) — MC-101126, Sub. 
77, Stillpass Transit Co., Inc., Extension 
—St. Bernard, O. Denial of permit pro- 
posed. Over irregular routes, inedible 
white grease, from Center Line, Mich., to 
St. Bernard, O. 

Oregon (Portland)—MC-52858, Sub. 59, 
Convoy Co., Extension—Clatsop County, 
Ore. Certificate proposed Electrically- 
powered industrial carts, in initial move- 
ments, truckaway, from one point in 
Clatsop County, Ore., to points in 14 
States, over irregular routes. 

Pennsylvania (Allentown)——MC-114679, 
Sub. 6, Howard H. Krapf, Extension— 
New York, N.Y. Denial of certificate pro- 
posed. Anthracite coal, from points in 
five counties in Pennsylvania to New 
York, N.Y., and points on Long Island, 
N.Y., over irregular routes. 

Pennsylvania (Downingtown) — MC- 
110525, Sub. 317, Chemical Tank Lines, 
Inc., Extension—Gibbstown, NJ. (re- 
vised report). Certificate proposed. Nitric 
acid, in bulk, in tank vehicles, from 
Gibbstown, N.J., to Camp Croft, S.C. 


Pennsylvania (Gardners) — MC-56244, 
Sub. 18, Kuhn Transportation Co., Inc., 
Extension—Canned Goods. Certificate 
proposed. Canned goods and Vinegar, 
from Martinsburg, W.Va., and Win- 
chester, Va., to points in IIl., Ind., Ia., 
Mich., and Mo., over irregular routes. 


Pennsylvania (York)—MC-102616, Sub. 
631, Coastal Tank Lines, Inc., Extension 
—Animal and Poultry Feed. Certificate 
proposed. Over irregular routes, animal 
and poultry feed (other than liquid), in 
bulk, in covered hopper-type vehicles, 
from specified points in Del., NJ. and 
Pa., to points in Del., Md., N.J., and Pa., 
with restriction. 


Tennessee (Memphis)—MC-7962, Sub. 
2, Bluff City Transfer & Storage Co., 
Extension—California. Denial of certifi- 
cate proposed. Over irregular routes, (1) 
household goods, (a) between points in 
Tenn., Miss., Ark., Ala., and Ga., on the 
one hand, and, on the other, points in 
N.M., Ariz., Calif., and N.J., and (b) be- 
tween points in Ala., and Ga., on the one 
hand, and, on the other, points in Ala., 
Ark., Fla., Ga., Ill., Ind., Kan., Ky., La., 
Md., Mich., Miss., Mo., Neb., N-Y., N.C., 
O., Okla., Pa., S.C., Tenn., Tex., Va., and 
D.C. and (2) new furniture, from Mar- 
tinsville, Galax, Rocky Mount, Altavista, 
Bassett, Roanoke, Salem, Bedford and 
Christiansburg, Va; Sumter, S.C.; Hick- 
ory, High Point, Thomasville, Lexington, 
Winston-Salem, Morganton, Elkin, 
Ronda, Ashville, Asheboro and Lenoir, 
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N.C., and points in California, to Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Tennessee (Nashville) — MC-113,495, 
Sub. 2, Gregory Heavy Haulers, Inc., Ex- 
tension—Highway Construction Equip- 
ment from Illinois. Certificate proposed. 
(1) Rendering cookers, from Chicago, IIL, 
to Nashville, Tenn., and (2) heavy high- 
way construction machinery and equip- 
ment, from points in Illinois to points in 
Tennessee, North Carolina and Virginia, 
over irregular routes. 

Texas (Big Spring)—MC-116441, H. L. 
Wilkerson, dba Wilkerson Truck Lines, 
Common Carrier. Certificate proposed. 
Over irregular routes, (1) fertilizer, in 
containers, from Dallas, El Paso, Fort 
Worth, and Houston, Tex., and Pryor, 
Okla., to Roswell, N.M., and points in 
New Mexico within 75 miles of Roswell, 
(2) Containers, used in the transporta- 
tion of fertilizers, in reverse direction, 
and (3) black strap molasses, in bulk, in 
tank vehicles, from Corpus Christi, Tex., 
to points in Chaves County, N.M. 

Virginia (Norfolk)—MC-110191, Sub. 
12, Turner’s Express, Inc., Extension—— 
Conversion to Regular Routes. Certifi- 
cate proposed. General commodities with 
exceptions, (1) between Norfolk, Va., and 
New York, N.Y., and (2) between Rich- 
mond, Va., and Baltimore, both over 
numerous described routes, serving in- 
termediate points on some of the routes, 
restricted to pickup only at New York, 
Newark, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington, and points within five miles 
of New York, Newark and Philadelphia 
on southbound movements, and to de- 
livery only at those points or areas 
on northbound movements, subject to 
the condition that applicant request in 
writing the concurrent cancellation of 
all irregular route authority contained in 
its certificate MC-110191, authorizing 
transportation of general commodities, 
with exceptions, between points in Ac- 
comac and Northampton counties, Va., 
and those in a described area of Virginia, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, 
Washington, Baltimore, Newark, New 
York, Philadelphia and points within 
five miles of Newark, New York and 
Philadelphia, and points within five miles 
of Newark, New York and Philadelphia. 

Wisconsin (Neenah)—MC-110988, Sub. 
42, Kampo Transit, Inc., Extension— 
Liquid Chemicals. Certificates proposed. 
Specified liquid chemicals, in bulk, in 
tank vehicles, from specified points in 
Illinois to designated points and areas 
in Wisconsin and the upper peninsula of 
Michigan. 


BRIEFS 


Rail Acquisition of Truck 
Line Protested by A.T.A. 


The American Trucking Associations, 
Inc., has filed exceptions to a recom- 
mended report of a Commission examiner 
that the I.C.C. approve and authorize, 
with conditions, the purchase by the Bur- 
lington Truck Lines, Inc., a wholly-owned 
motor carrier subsidiary of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co., of the 
truck operating rights and property of 
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W. B. Love, of Weston, Mo., doing busi- 
ness as Love Transfer. 

The exceptions were to a recommended 
report of Hearing Examiner Thomas J. 
Patrick in MC-F-6528, Burlington Truck 
Lines, Inc.—Purchase—W. B. Love (T.W., 
Aug. 24, p. 69). 

The trucking association listed three 
errors it claimed were made by the 
examiner. 

The examiner erred, the A.T.A. de- 
clared, in misconstruing the I.C.C.’s Rock 
Island decision, in which, under differ- 
ent provisions of the law, a railroad sub- 
sidiary was allowed to perform un- 
restricted motor carrier operations. The 
Rock Island decision has been challenged 
by A.T.A. and several independent mo- 


tor carriers and is scheduled for argu- 
ment before the Supreme Court of the 
United States next month. 


The examiner also erred, it was con- 
tended by A.T.A., in his failure to re- 
quire B.L.T. to prove the rights sought 
to be purchased would be used to public 
advantage by the railroad, and by his 
failure to recognize that the prohibition 
against unrestricted truck operations by 
railroads or their affiliates was statutory 
and could not be waived, or obviated by 
the evidence or lack thereof in individ- 
ual cases, 


“The Commission should reverse Mr. 
Patrick’s recommendations,” the A.T.A. 
said, “and grant the application for the 
purchase only after imposing restrictions 
on the operations, so they will be auxil- 
iary and supplemental to those of the 
parent railroad.” 


Motor Rate Bureau to Continue to Publish 
Procedural Notices in Weekly Periodicals 


In Brief in Support of Several Proposed Amendments to Its ‘5a’ 


Agreement, Eastern Central Motor Carriers Association Withdraws 


Request for Approval of Elimination of Publication Requirement. 


Because of shipper opposition to 
its proposal to discontinue publica- 
tion of procedural notices in Traffic 
Bulletin or Transport Topics, the 
Eastern Central Motor Carriers Asso- 
ciation has decided not to press at 
this time its “program for elimina- 
tion of procedural notices” in the 
two weekly publications. 


Members of the association, applicants 
in section 5a application No. 48, Eastern 
Central Motor Common Carriers—Agree- 
ment, had sought Commission approval 
of changes set forth in amendment No. 1 
to their Reed-Bulwinkle agreement. One 
proposal embodied in the amendment 
was to eliminate a requirement that pro- 
cedural notices be published in either 
Traffic Bulletin or Transport Topics. 

As a substitute, the association pro- 
posed to publish its own docket service. 
This change was protested by the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League, and a 
hearing was held (T.W., Aug. 3, p. 54). 
In a brief in support of their amend- 
ments, the applicants said: 

“The applicants hereby withdraw their 
request for approval of amendments 
which would eliminate the requirement 
of publication of procedural notices in 
Transport Topics or Traffic Bulletin. A 
proposal for amendments to restore the 
requirements for such publication will 
be presented to the board of trustees 
at its next meeting. Applicants would 
not object to an order of the Commis- 
sion approving the remaining amend- 
ments proposed, conditioned upon the 
restoration of these publication require- 
ments.” 


Basic Agreement Approved Earlier 

The Reed-Bulwinkle agreement of the 
members of the association has been 
approved by the Commission in Eastern 
Central Motor Carriers—Agreement, 297 
I.C.C. 563. 

Under section 5a of the interstate com- 
merce act, the so-called Reed-Bulwinkle 


section, carriers are relieved from the 
provisions of the anti-trust laws with re- 
spect to agreements among themselves 
for making rates and related matters, 
when such agreements have Commission 
approval. 

“The elimination of the requirement 
of publication of procedural notices in 
Transport Topics or Traffic Bulletin,” the 
applicants said, “was accomplished by 
the amendments initially proposed, and 
was designed to speed up the existing 
rate procedures. 

“At the hearing, the general manager 
of the association expressed the willing- 
ness of the association to continue the 
publication of docket notice in Transport 
Topics and Traffic Bulletin for informa- 
tional purposes. He also described con- 
versations had with the management of 
the Traffic Service Corp., looking toward 
the possibility of publication of a daily 
issue of Traffic Bulletin, and indicated 
his willingness to propose to the board 
that all procedural notices be published 
in this daily issue. 


“However, after further consideration, 
the Traffic Service Corp. declined to pub- 
lish such a daily issue, and a copy of the 
letter of declination was filed with the 
Commission as a late-filed exhibit. 


Action Taken by Board 


“Anticipating its course of action in 
the event that such a declination was 
received, the board of trustees concluded 
at its August meeting that it would not 
press at this time its program for elim- 
ination of procedural notices in Trans- 
port Topics or Traffic Bulletin in view of 
the shipper opposition te such a move 
evinced at the hearing.” 


With respect to opposition to other 
phases of the proposed amendments, 
the applicants said Transamerican 
Freight Lines’ opposition was directed 
primarily at the elimination of certain 
language from a new article which 
Transamerican felt might interfere with 
its publication of its own tariffs. This 
objection had been met in a manner 
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which Transamerican’s counsel indicated 
would satisfy its objection, by further 
amendment of the article adopted by the 
board of trustees and filed as a laie- 
filed exhibit, applicants said. 


Amendments ‘Categorized’ 


The E.C.M.C.A. said in its brief that 
the amendments it proposed fell into 
three basic categories. 

“First,” it said, “are those amend- 
ments which are designed primarily to 
expedite proceedings, the disposition of 
proposals and the publication of tariff: 
reflecting those dispositions; second, the 
by-laws now provide for the first time a 
specific procedure for the consideration 
of matters relating to divisions and to 
the publication of division sheets by the 
association; third are the _ technical 
amendments designed to clarify or make 
more fiexible the existing by-law pro- 
visions.” 

In discussion of a “need for expedition 
and of “the importance of speed in tariff 
publication in order to enable carrier 
members to maintain their competitive 
position,” the association said: 


“The routing of traffic is generally de- 
termined by a combination of service and 
rate factors. Where a competing group 
of carriers fails to make speedy adjust- 
ment in their rates to meet competitive 
situations, traffic is often lost. Where 
carriers by-pass joint consideration of 
rate changes and public their rates 
through independent action, either in 
{Eastern Central] Association or individ- 
ual tariffs, the other competing carriers 
often find themselves at a disadvantage 
ratewise unless they can secure prompt 
tariff publication by the association 
Shippers and carriers alike agree that 
joint consideration of rate changes prior 
to publication is desirable for all con- 
cerned. All agree that [Eastern Central] 
Association procedures should be as ex- 
peditious as possible in order that car- 
riers will not be forced to take independ- 
ent action or public individual tariffs to 
avoid delay. To this end the amendments 
were proposed and designed to speed up 
as far as possible existing [Eastern Cen- 
tral] Association rate procedures and the 
publication of tariffs as a means of pre- 
serving the joint consideration and es- 
tablishment of rates which section 5a 1s 
designed to foster. ... 


One ‘Source of Delay’ 


“One substantial source of delay in ex- 
isting [Eastern Central] Association pro- 
cedures has been the deferring of dockets 
either by the Standing Rate Committee 
or by the General Committee to subse- 
quent meetings ... Amendments have 
been made in Article XI, section 5 and 
8, which would permit the Standing Rate 
Committee or General Committee t 
defer a matter before it only with the 
consent of the proponent. It is be- 
lieved that this will cut to a minimum 
instances in which pending matters are 
deferred with attendant delay. A simi- 
lar change has been made in Article XJ, 
section 3, dealing with the transfer of 
emergency rate proposals to the regular 
docket by the Standing Rate Commit- 
tee. Here again the consent of the p*o 
ponent is required. 

“A&A number of changes are proposed in 
the procedures relating to the action of 
the Standing Rate Committee. First of 
all, daily meetings of the Standing R it 
Committee have been substituted ‘or 
weekly meetings provided under pres nt 
procedures (Article XI, section 4). Ts 
change will permit the Standing Ri 
Committee to be in continuous sess oD 
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d to conduct hearings at any time, 
us speeding up the disposition of pro- 
sals before it. 

‘Under the existing by-laws the Stand- 
z Rate Committee may refer any mat- 
r before it to the General Committee 
r action. Under an amendment to 


Article XI, section 5, the Standing Rate 
‘ommittee would henceforth be per- 


itted to refer matters to the General 


Committee only where a general increase 
in class or commodity rates or change in 
tariff rules or regulations was proposed. 


al 
R 
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Appellate Procedure Change 


“The present procedures require that 
| proposals denied by the Standing 
ate Committee are automatically ap- 
aled to the General Committee. Un- 
+ an amendment to Article XI, section 
this automatic appeal is eliminated, 
1d under the proposed revision inter- 
ted parties would be given 10 days in 
hich to appeal from the disposition. If 


no appeal is taken, then disapproval of 
the Standing Rate Committee becomes 
final . . 


al 


“Article XII, section 3, has been 
nended to require the Standing Rate 


Committee to dispose of emergency rate 
proposals within five working days as 


Y 
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qt 


yposed to the present seven-day re- 
lirement, and in section 4 of the same 


article the period within which publica- 
tion of approved proposals can be made 


1s 


reduced from seven to five days. In 


section 6, the objection period to rec- 


or 


mmended approvals is spelled out as 


being five days, with 10 days allowed 


Ww 
be 


here the recommended disposition has 
en for disapproval. These changes are 


designed to speed up the handling of 
emergency rate proposals by the Stand- 
ing Rate Committee. 


“Article XIII, section 1, has been re- 


vised to spell out the procedure for re- 


ce 


msideration. Such reconsideration is 


limited to those cases where the consent 
of the proponent is obtained, and again 
the change has been made with the pur- 
pose of eliminating some of the delay 


Ww 
er 


hich has been occasioned by reconsid- 
ration of dockets by both the Standing 


Rate Committee and the General Com- 


m 


al 
hé 
A 


Cl 


ittee. 


Independent Announcements 
“Article XITI, section 3, has also been 
nended to revise the procedure for 
indling of independent announcements. 

the procedure now stands, the Asso- 
ation gives notice of independent ac- 


tions and the participants in the tariff 


hy 


ae 


lar 
letermination to join an independent 


ive 15 days within which to give simi- 
instructions to the Association. The 


tion is in many cases determined by 


he carrier taking independent action. 


ten carriers do not join an inde- 
ndent action within the 15 days, but on 


later learning who has taken independ- 


action, determine that it is also nec- 
ary for them to take the same action. 
is is treated under present procedures 
a new independent action and re- 


‘res additional publication. The pro- 


ed amendment would permit the 
eral manager to determine and advise 
carriers whether, where independent 
on is taken, (a) publication will be 
ie for all carriers not advising to the 
trary, or (b) publication will be made 
y for those carriers who instruct the 
eral manager to do so. Generally, 
‘native (a) would be employed where 
ictions are involved, and the carriers 
erally desire to remain competitive 
h any independent action taken, 
ereas alternative (b) would be taken 


in those instances where increases were 
involved and the carriers would gen- 
erally not desire to meet the independent 
action. The provision parallels similar 
provisions successfully employed in Mid- 
dle Atlantic Territory and other rate 
publishing territories. 

“While not involved specifically in any 
amendments to the by-laws, the Associa- 
tion has recently revised its schedule of 
tariff publications to provide a weekly 
closing date for publication of commodity 
rates, in lieu of the three-week schedule 
which was adopted several years ago in 
the interests of economy. This is an- 
other effort on the part of the Associa- 
tion to do all that is possible administra- 
tively to speed up the publication of 
tariffs under Association procedures. 


Handling of Division Matters 


“The initial rate procedures established 
in Eastern Central Territory did not 
include any procedure for the handling 
of division matters. There has been 
recently an increasing demand on the 
part of the members for publication of 
division sheets and for the handling of 
matters of divisions under Association 
procedures. In line with this demand, 
amendments have been made to the by- 
laws to cover such matters in Article VI, 
section 2, and Article XIV, section 4... 

“A number of clarifying amendments, 
largely of a technical nature, have also 
been included in the group of amend- 
ments for which approval is sought. Art- 
icle XI, section 8, has been amended 
to permit the general manager to an- 
nounce at meetings of the General Com- 
mittee the disposition of any proposal 
before the committee, following its vote 
thereon by secret ballot. Under the pres- 
ent procedure the disposition is an- 
nounced only after the meeting is 
concluded, unless there is a special 
resolution of the committee authorizing 
an announcement at the meeting. Arti- 
cle VIII, section 3, has been amended 
to eliminate the designation of two speci- 
fic committees. It is believed that these 
committees have outlived their useful- 
ness and that participation by carrier 
members in their activities has become 
unduly burdensome. Under the revision, 
there will be no standing committees 
other than the Standing Rate Commit- 
tee and the General Committee, and the 
general manager is empowered to appoint 
such committees as from time to time 
may be necessary. 

“Article XI, section 7, has been 
amended to provide wider latitude for 
the general manager in selecting mem- 
bers of the staff to act as presiding offi- 
cers at meetings of the General Com- 
mittee. Article XII, section 1, has been 
amended to make it clear that the 
Standing Rate Committee has the pow- 
er to initiate at its discretion an emer- 
gency rate proposal. Article XI, section 
5, has been further amended since the 
time of the hearing and the revised 
language filed with the Commission. 
This change is designed to make it clear 
that publication will be made where 
proposals are modified in part and ap- 
proved as modified, and that there will 
be no tariff publication only where the 
proposal is failed entirely. 

“Certain amendments of form, involv- 
ing the creation of a new Article XIII 
and a resultant renumbering of Article 
XIII as Article XIV, Article XIV as 
Article XV, and Article XV as Article 
XVI, have also been made. 


“The amendments ... as they now 
stand have not been opposed by the 
shippers nor by any carrier member of 
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participant. They are refinements and 
improvements in those rate procedures 
which are wholly in accordance with 
the standards and requirements of sec- 
tion 5a of the interstate commerce 
act...” 


HEARINGS 
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Carrier’s Plea to Transport 
Guided Missiles to Be Heard 


The Commission has set for hearing, 
October 14, in Dallas, Tex., a petition 
filed by Houston & North Texas Motor 
Freight Lines, Inc., of Dallas, for an or- 
der declaring that it may properly trans- 
port, under its certificated authority in 
MC-30250, guided missiles when packed 
and mounted on special-built, govern- 
ment-owned trailers, from Grand Prairie, 
Tex., to Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Under its present authority, the car- 
rier is authorized to transport general 
commodities with exceptions, between 
Dallas, Tex., and Oklahoma City, Okla., 
from Dallas over U.S. Highway 77 to Ok- 
lahoma City, and return over the same 
route, serving the intermediate points of 
Denton and Gainesville, Tex., and those 
between the Texas-Oklahoma state line 
and Oklahoma City. 

The hearing will be held in the Baker 
hotel before Joint Board No. 16, or, if 
the joint board waives its right to par- 
ticipate, before Examiner Allan F. Bur- 
roughs, of the Commission. 


Oral Argument on ‘Hot 


Cargo’ Complaint Reset 


Oral argument in MC-C-1922, Galves- 
ton Truck Line Corp. v. Ada Motor Lines, 
Inc., et al., now assigned for October 10, 
at Washington, D.C., before division 1 of 
the Commission, has been canceled and 
reassigned for November 7, before di- 
vision 1 in Washington. The change in 
date was made known by the Commis- 
sion by a notice in the proceeding. 

The complaint contains charges by 
Galveston Truck Line that certain car- 
riers—in refusing to accept interline 
shipments from Galveston Truck Line, a 
non-unionized carrier, because of “hot 
cargo” clauses in their labor contracts— 
had violated the terms of their certifi- 
cates (T.W., Sept. 7, p. 43). 


1.C.C. CASES ASSIGNED 
FOR HEARING 


cases assigned for hearing or oral 
The assignments are 


Les. 


argument appear below. 
grouped under separate headings as to rail, 


water, motor, etc. They will be published only 
once. Changes in assignments will be published 
@s announced by the 1|.C.C. 


RAIL 


Changes in Assignments 


Hearing in 32252, Fresh Meats—Trans- 
continental-Westbound, assigned September 
30, at New Customs, Hse., Denver, Colo., 
transferred to September 30, at Shirley 
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Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo., before Examiner 
Hanson. 

Hearing in I. & S. 6780, Ores—U.S.-Canada 
Origins to Eastern U.S., assigned September 
24, at Washington, D.C., canceled and re- 
assigned October 16, at Washington, D.C., 
before Examiner Boat 

Hearing in I. & S. 6789, Increased Switch- 
ing Charges at Duluth, Minn.—Northern Pa- 
cific, assigned October 7, at Duluth, Minn., 
postponed to a date to be fixed. 

Hearing in Finance 19691, Chicago & North 
Western Ry. Co. Abandonment, assigned 
September 19, at Poweshiek County Ct. Hse., 
Montezuma, Ia., transferred to September 19, 
at Memorial Hall, Montezuma, Ia., before 
Examiner Albus. 

Hearing in Fourth Section Applications 
33490, 33527, 33867 and 33869, Meat and Pack- 
ing-House Products to South, assigned Sep- 
tember 23, at Chicago, Ill., canceled. 

Hearing in I. & S. 6572 and Subs. 1 thru 
8 incl., Cancellation of Routing—New Eng- 
land to Fla. (ACL), and 31986 and Subs. 1 
thru 5 incl., Cancellation of Joint Routing 
—A.C.L.—Sou. Ry., assigned September 25, at 
Washington, D.C., postponed to a date to be 
fixed. 

Hearing in 32239, Southwestern Industrial 
Traffic League, et al. v. A. T. & S. F., et al., 
assigned September 25, at Dallas, Tex., post- 
poned to a date to be fixed. 


New Assignments 


September 30—Chicago, Ill.—U. S. Custom 
Hse. Bldg.—Examiner Albus: 
Finance 19921—Michigan Central R.R. Co., 
et al. Acquisition. 
September 30—St. Paul, Minn.—Fed. Cts. 
Bidg.—Examiner Peck: 
32229, Ist Sup.—Class Rates—Twin Cities to 
Ia 


October 7—Boston, Mass.—New P. O. & Ct. 
Hse. Bldg.—Examiner Witters: 
31549—Trimont Bituminous Products Co. 
v. B. & A., et al. 
October 7—Chicago, Ill.—U. S. Custom Hse. 
—Examiner Kobernusz: 
32184, Ist Sup.—Chemicals, Detroit and 
Wyandotte to Chicago. 
October 16—Washington, 


Boat: 

I. & S. 6780, 1st Sup.—Ores—U. S.-Canada 
Origins to Eastern U. 8S. 4 

October 22—Washington, D.C.—Oral Argu- 

ment before the Commission. 

Ex Parte 174—Rules and Instructions for 
Inspection and Testing of Locomotives 
Other Than Steam. 


WATER 


New Assignments 


October 15—Washington, D.C.—-Examiner 
Angle: 
W-630, Sub. 7—A. L. Mechling Barge Lines, 
Inc., Extension—Tampa (3). 
October 16—Washington, D.C.—Examiner 
Angle: 
W-1104—-Fordmarine Navigation Co., Incor- 
porated, Contract Carrier Application. 


MOTOR 


Changes in Assignments 


Hearing in MC-F-6518, J and L Lines, Inc. 
—Purchase—Jefferson Freight Lines, Inc. and 
Lambert Transfer Co., Inc., assigned Septem- 
ber 5, at Washington, D.C., canceled and 
reassigned October 1, at Washington, D.C., 
before Examiner Cox. 

Hearing in MC-57932, Sub. 4, North Shore 
Transportation Co., Inc., Jamaica, N.Y., com- 
mon carrier application, assigned September 
20, at 199 Church St., New York, N.Y., trans- 
ferred to September 20, at 346 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y., before Examiner Joyner. 


Hearing in MC-109763, Sub. 5, Wolf’s Bus 
Line, York Springs, Pa., assigned September 
20, at Washington, D.C., canceled and reas- 
signed October 21, at Washington, D.C., be- 
fore Examiner Croft. 


Hearings in MC-3468, Sub. 139, F. J. Boutell 
Driveaway Co., Inc., Flint, Mich., common 
carrier application, MC-60470, Sub. 16, Motor- 
car Transport Co., Pontiac, Mich., common 
carrier application, and MC-61824, Sub. 6, 
Contract Cartage Co., Pontiac, Mich., com- 
mon carrier application, assigned September 
24, at Washington, D.C., canceled and reas- 
signed October 22, at Washington, D.C., be- 
fore Examiner Hagerty. 


Hearing in MC-113410, Sub. 14, Dahlen 
Transport, Inc., St. Paul, Minn., common 


D.C.—Examiner 


carrier application, assigned October 1, at 
Fed. Ct. Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn., trans- 
ferred to October 1, at 601 Metropolitan 
Bidg., Minn., before Examiner Cunningham. 

Hearings in MC-114699, Sub. 7, Tank Lines, 
Inc., Richmond, Va., common carrier ap- 
plication, MC-107403, Sub. 240, E. Brooke 
Matilack, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., common 
carrier application, and MC-106965, Sub. 110, 
O’Boyle Tank Lines, Washington, D.C., com- 
mon carrier application, assigned October 1 
and 7, respectively, at Washington, D.C., 
canceled and reassigned October 8, at Wash- 
ington, D.C., Examiner Riegner. 

Hearing in MC-111138, Sub. 7, Colonial & 
Pacific Frigidways, Inc., Birmingham, Ala., 
common carrier application, assigned Sep- 
tember 19, at Minneapolis, Minn., canceled 
and reassigned October 3, at Fed. Ct. Bidg., 
Minneapolis, Minn., before Examiner Cun- 
ningham. 

Hearing in I. & S. M-9813, Foodstuffs—Fla. 
to Southern Territory, assigned September 23, 
at Atlanta, Ga., canceled and reassigned No- 
vember 20, at Washington, D.C., before Ex- 
aminer Hanson. 

Hearing in I. & S. M-9832, Commodities— 
Various—Federal Truck Lines, Inc., assigned 
September 24, at Chicago, Ill., canceled and 
reassigned October 31, at U.S. Custom Hse., 
Chicago, Ill., before Examiner McCloud. 

Hearings in MC-C-2039, Territo & Sons— 
Investigation of Operations, and MC-C-2040, 
Calter Petroleum Co., Inc.—Investigation of 
Operations, assigned September 16, at New- 
ark, N.J., canceled and reassigned October 
24, at U.S. Ct. Rms., Newark, N.J., before 
Examiner Joyner. . 

Hearing in MC-27719, Sub. 1, Cooney Trans- 
fer Co., Tacoma, Wash., common carrier 
application, assigned September 16, at 
Seattle, Wash., canceled. 

Hearing in MC-C-1451, Fedders-Quigan 
Corp., et al., v. Long Transportation Co., 
et al., assigned September 17, at Washing- 
ton, D.C., canceled. 

Hearing in MC-116505, Sub. 1, Heavy Haul- 
ing, Inc., Seattle, Wash., common carrier ap- 
plication, assigned September 18, at Seattle, 
Wash., canceled. 

Hearings in MC-2284, Sub. 21, Boulevard 
Transit Lines, Inc., Bayonne, N.J., common 
carrier application, MC-3647, Subs. 219 and 
220, Public Service Coordinated Transport, 
Maplewood, N.J., common carrier applica- 
tions, MC-29854, Sub. 23, Hudson Bus Trans- 
portation Co., Inc., Jersey City, N.J., com- 
mon carrier application, and MC-116853, 
Greenville Bus Co., Jersey City, N.J., common 
carrier application, assigned September 23, 
October 21, October 25, September 16 and 
October 14, respectively, at Newark, N.J., 
canceled and reassigned for pre-hearing con- 
ference October 14, at State Off. Bidg., New- 
ark, N.J., before Jt. Bds. 3 and 119. 

Hearing in MC-34977, Sub. 4, D. Volpe, 
Philadelphia, Pa., contract carrier applica- 
tion, assigned September 24, at Washington, 
D.C., canceled and reassigned September 27, 
at Washington, D.C., before Examiner Mc- 
Carthy. 

Hearing in MC-35469, Sub. 18, Modern 
Transfer Co., Inc., Allentown, Pa., common 
carrier application, assigned September 26, 
at Washington, D.C., canceled and reassigned 
October 3, at Washington, D.C., before Exam- 
iner Riegner. 

Oral argument in MC-C-1922, Galveston 
Truck Line Corp. v. Ada Motor Lines, Inc., 
et al., assigned October 10, at Washington, 
D.C., canceled and reassigned November 7, 
at Washington, D.C., before Division 1. 

Hearing in MC-107975, Sub. 5, Kenneth 
E. Allison, Hungerford, Pa., common carrier 
application, assigned September 18, at Wash- 
ington, D.C., canceled. 

Hearing in MC-15583, Sub. 13, Wilbur H. 
Johns, Lancaster, Pa., contract carrier ap- 
plication, assigned September 19, at Wash- 
ington, D.C., canceled. 

Hearing in MC-3647, Sub. 217, Public Serv- 
ice Coordinated Transport, Maplewood, N.J., 
common carrier application, assigned Sep- 
tember 20, at Newark, N.J., canceled and re- 
assigned October 15, at State Off. Bidg., 
Newark, N.J., before Jt. Bd. 119. 

Hearing in MC-113063, Sub. 4, Ralph H. 
Burns, Hillsboro, W.Va., common carrier ap- 
plication, assigned September 24, at Wash- 
ington, D.C., canceled. 

Hearing in MC-11727, Sub. 3, Star Trans- 
port Co., Riverside, N.J., common carrier 
application, assigned September 25, at Wash- 
ington, D.C., canceled. 

Hearing in MC-111560, Sub. 3, Albert 
Debraccio, Tallmadge, O., assigned Septem- 
ber 25, at Washington, D.C., canceled. 


Hearing in MC-34977, Sub. 4, D. Volpe, 
Philadelphia, Pa., contract carrier applica- 
tion, assigned September 27, at Washington, 
D.cC., canceled and reassigned September 24, 
at Washington, D.C., before Examiner Jack- 
son. 


Hearing in MC-110686, Sub. 6, McCormick 
Dray Line, Inc., Avis, Pa., assigned Septem- 
ber 27, at Washington, D.C., canceled. 
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Hearing in MC-78118, Sub. 6, Wilbur H 
Johns, Lancaster, Pa., common carrier 
plication, assigned October 3, at Washingt 
D.C., canceled and reassigned October 10. at 
Washington, D.C., before Examiner Jacks) 

Hearing in MC-2353, Sub. 9, Monumer ‘a| 
Motor Tours, Inc., Baltimore, Md., comn © 
carrier application, assigned October 7, 
Washington, D.C., canceled and reassig 
October 21, at Washington, D.C., before bx- 
aminer Hurley. 

Hearing in MC-110212, Sub. 8, Micha 
Kalnash, Tamaqua, Pa., assigned Septem ber 
19, at Washington, D.C., canceled and re- 
assigned October 28, at 346 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y., before Examiner Riegner. 

Hearing in MC-110525, Sub. 338, Chem ca 
Tank Lines, Inc., Downingtown, Pa., com- 
mon carrier application, assigned Septem- 
ber 20, at Washington, D.C., canceled. 

Hearing in MC-114679, Sub. 7, Krapt Truc) 
Service, Allentown, Pa., common carrier ap- 
plication, assigned September 23, at Wash- 
ington, D.C., canceled and reassigned Sep- 
tember 27, at Washington, D.C., before Ex- 
aminer Hagerty. 

Hearing in MC-110525, Sub. 340, Chemica 
Tank Lines, Inc., Downingtown, Pa., common 
carrier application, assgined September 2 
at Columbus, O., canceled. 

Hearing in MC-111812, Sub. 40, Midwes: 
Coast Transport, Inc., Sioux Falls, SD 
common carrier application, assigned Sep- 
tember 26, at Pierre, S.D., canceled and re- 
assigned October 24, at Fed. Office Bldg 
Des Moines, Ia., before Examiner Colfer 


New Assignments 


October 1—Washington, D.C.—Examiner 
McCarthy: 

MC-1184, Sub. 9—George F. Burnett Co 
Inc., South Bend, Ind., common carrier 
application. 

MC-29886, Sub. 104—Dallas & Mavis For- 
warding Co., Inc., South Bend, Ind 
common carrier application. 

MC-92722, Sub. 13—Robert R. Walker, In 
South Bend, Ind., common carrier ap- 
plication. 

MC-93890, Sub. 14—McDowall Transport 
Inc., Orlando, FPla., common carrier ap- 
plication. 

MC-109682, Sub. 21—Bolin Drive-A-Way C 
Cleveland, O., common carrier applica- 


tion. 
October 3—Washington, D.C.—Examiner 
Brady: 
MC-59531, Sub. 75—Auto Convoy Co., Dallas 
Tex., common carrier application. 
October 7—Chicago, Lll.—U. S. Custom Hse.— 
Jt. Ba. 21: 
MC-116603—O'Neil Bros., Danville, Ill 
October 8—Washington, D.C.—Examiner 
Riegner: 

MC-110698, Sub. 87—Miller Motor Line of 
N. C., Inc., J. Archie Cannon, Successor 
Trustee, Greensboro, N.C., common car- 
rier application. 

October 14—Des Moines, Ia.—Fed. Off. Bidg 
—Examiner Colfer: 

MC-107496, Sub. 92—Ruan Transport Corp 
Des Moines, Ia., common carrier applica- 
tion (corrected). 

October 14—St. Louis, Mo.—Mark Twain 
Hotel—Examiner Kobernusz: 

I. & S. M-9822—-Commodities—Between 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

October 14—San Francisco, Calif.—Old Mint 
Bidg.—Jt. Bd. 75: 

MC-99899, Sub. 1—Fritz-Gerald Bros., Sants 

Maria, Calif., common carrier application 
October 15—St. Louis, Mo.—Mark Twaid 
Hotel—Examiner Kobernusz: 

I. & S. M-9887—Glass—Mt. Vernon, O. & 
Crystal City, Mo. 

October 15—Tulsa, Okla.—Mayo Hotel—Ex- 
aminer Cheseldine: 

MC-5623, Sub. 6—Arrow Trucking Co 
Tulsa, Okla., common carrier application 

MC-111962, Sub. 6—American Transfer & 
Storage Co., Tulsa, Okla., common car- 
rier application. 

October 16—Des Moines, Ia.—Fed Off. Bide 
—Examiner Colfer: 
MC-116440—Van-Pak, Inc., Des Moines. 18 
October 16—Louisville, Ky —Kentucky Hote 
—Examiner Kobernusz: 

I. & S. M-9948—Cigarettes, Tobacco—Hye 
Freight Lines, Inc. 

October 18—Washington, D.C.-Examivne! 
Saltzman: 

MC-29566, Subs. 50 and 51—Southwest 
Freight Lines, Inc., Kansas City, Fan 
common carrier applications. 

October 18—Washington, D.C.—Exami ie! 
Hagerty : 

MC-31600, Subs. 428 and 429—P. B. M trie 
Motor Transportation, Inc., Walt) am, 
Mass., common carrier applications 

October 18—Washington, D.C.—_Exami ie! 
Jackson: 

MC-102129, Sub. 2—Arthur Queen, F ™- 

dale, Md., common carrier applicati« ©. 
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0 tober 18—Washington, D.C.—-Examiner 
Angle: 

Wic-102616, Sub. 641—Coastal Tank Lines, 
Inc., York, Pa., common carrier applica- 
tion 

October 21—Washington, D.C.—Examiner 
Angle: 

MC-70267, Sub. 9—Eli E. Wagner, Jr., York, 
Pa., common carrier application. 

October 21—Washington, D.C.—Examiner 
Saltzman: 

wWC-116763—-Carl Subler Trucking, Inc., 
Auburndale, Fla., common carrier appli- 
cation. 

October 22—Washington, D.C.-Examiner 
Jackson: 

MC-95212, Sub. 27—H. R. Henderson, Sene- 
ca, Il., contract carrier application. 
October 22—Washington, D.C.-Examiner 

Angle: 

MC-111320, Sub. 33—Curtis Keal Transport 
Co., Inc., Cleveland, O., common carrier 
application. 

October 23—Des Moines, Ia.—Fed. Off. Bldg. 
—Examiner Colfer: 

MC-103993, Sub. 96—Morgan Drive-Away, 
Inc., Elkhart, Ind., common Carrier ap- 
plication. 

October 23—Washington, D.C.—_Examiner 
Angle: 

MC-109199, Sub. 2—Clyde’s Charter Bus 
Service, Glen Burnie, Md., common car- 
rier application. 

October 23—Washington, D.C.—Examiner 
Jackson: 

MC-116878—James L. Campsey, Washing- 
ton, Pa., contract carrier application 
October 23—Washington, D.C.—Examiner 

McCloud: 

MC-C-2081, 2nd Sup.—Class Rates—Middle 
Atlantic Territory. 
October 24—Kansas City, 
wick—Jt. Bd. 154: 
MC-52460, Sub. 41—Hugh Breeding, 

Tulsa, Okla., common 
tion 

October 24—Washington, D.C.—Examiner 
Angle: 

MC-39490, Sub. 8—William S. Clark, Mifflin- 
town, Pa., common carrier application. 
December 6—Dallas, Tex.—Baker Hotel—Ex- 

aminer Myers: 

MC-30867, Subs. 69 thru 165, 
Central Freight Lines, Inc., 
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Mo.—Hotel Pick- 


Inc., 
carrier applica- 


inclusive— 
Waco, Tex. 


Eastern Opens Mexico Route 
With C.A.B. Members Along 


Four members of the Civil Aeronautics 

3oard and 10 staff officials participated 
in the inaugural flight of the first U.S. 
scheduled nonstop air service between 
Washington, D.C., and Mexico City. 

The route was awarded to Eastern 
Aw Lines, Inc., on August 14 by Presi- 
cent Eisenhower, at the recommendation 
1 a majority of the board (T.W., Aug. 
17. p. 70). The route was made possible 
b) the signing in March of the bilateral 
a transport agreement between the 
governments of the two countries. 

(he board said the initial flight was 
™ de from Washington National Air- 
* ‘t, September 15, in an Eastern DC-7B 
‘ olden Falcon” plane, making the 1,- 
‘'-mile flight in six and a half hours. 

hose making the trip were: 


imes R. Durfee, chairman of the 
rd; Chan Gurney, vice-chairman; 
mar D. Denny and G. Joseph Min- 
board members; Robert L. Kunzig, 
‘utive assistant to the chairman; 
vin F. Bagan, assistant .to Mr. 
iny; James F. Rafferty, assistant to 
us J. Hector, a board member; 
inklin M. Stone, general counsel; 
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Joseph H. FitzGerald, director of the 
Bureau of Air Operations; M. C. Mulli- 
gan, secretary and comptroller; William 
Kloepfer, Jr., chief of the Office of Con- 
gressional Liaison and Public Informa- 
tion; Warner H. Hord, chief of the Office 
of Carrier Accounts and Statistics; Ross 
I. Newman, assistant general counsel— 
rules and legislative division, and Ed- 
ward E. Slattery, Jr., chief of the pub- 
lic information section. 

It was stated that Louis J. Hector, 
also a board member, was unable to join 
the board on the flight to Mexico City 
because of prior commitments. Mr. 
Hector represented the board on North- 
east Airlines’ inaugural flight from 
Washington to Miami, Fla., the week- 
end of September 13-15. 


Slick, Tiger Pleas Merged 
In Intra-Area Cargo Case; 


Other Lines May Intervene 


The applications of Slick Airways, 
Inc., docketed as No. 8258, and the 
Flying Tiger Lines, Inc., docketed as 
No. 8295, have been consolidated by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board for hear- 
ing and decision in No. 8258, et al., 
Intra-Area Cargo Case. 


At the same time the board granted 
leave to intervene to American Airlines, 
Inc.; Bonanza Air Lines, Inc.; Braniff 
Airways, Inc.; Capital Airlines, Inc.; 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc.; Lake Central 
Airlines, Inc.; Northwest Airlines, Inc.; 
Trans World Airlines, Inc., and United 
Air Lines, Inc. 

American had filed an application in 
No. 8884, the board said, asking authority 
to provide air transportation of property 
and mail only between various points on 
its system between which it is author- 
ized to provide direct service. The air- 
line also sought to consolidate that ap- 
plication with the Slick and Flying Tiger 
applications, the board said. 


Opposition by Other Lines 

The C.A.B. said the American con- 
solidation proposal was opposed by sev- 
eral airlines, and that United and Delta 
filed applications, Nos. 8897 and 8900, 
respectively, requesting authority to 
carry property and mail on _ direct 
flights between various points where 
they were authorized to operate only via 
route-junction points, and those car- 
riers had moved to consolidate such ap- 
plications with those of Slick and Fly- 
ing Tiger if the American application 
were so consolidated. 

“On the basis of the information con- 
tained in American's motion,” the board 
said, “we cannot find that the author- 
ity requested by Slick and Flying Tigers, 
if granted, would preclude the granting 
of similar authority to American or any 
other carrier in a subsequent proceeding 
or that the applications of Slick, Flying 
Tigers and American are otherwise 
mutually exclusive.” 

The board said applications for which 
consolidation had been requested raised 
many “service issues” not inherent in the 
proposals of Slick and Flying Tiger. 


Further Claims Possible 
“It is likely that the consolidation of 
these or additional applications,” the 
board said, “would beget still further 
claims from applicants who deemed 
themselves to be competitively affected. 
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The result could be requests that, in 
total effect, would seek re-examination 
of a substantial part of the existing net- 
work of domestic property and mail au- 
thorizations. 

“We think it clear that the board is not 
required to so transform the limited 
inquiry with which it is here concerned 
into a substantially different and more 
complex undertaking, in which the 
board’s original purpose could well be- 
come obscured.” 

The board added that American had 
moved to expand the issues to permit 
the issuance of linear routes to permit 
not only the additional authorization 
found required to also the elimination 
of long-haul routes no longer required 
by public convenience and necessity. As 
to this, the board said: 

“There is nothing in our Order No. 
E-11487, dated June 24, 1957, which 
would prevent the issuance of linear cer- 
tificates in lieu of area-to-area certifi- 
cates. However, as we indicated in that 
order, the issues in this proceeding will 
be limited solely to the question of 
modifying the provisions of the carriers’ 
certificates which prevent intra-area op- 
erations. 

“American further has requested de- 
ferral of the issue of whether the all- 
cargo carriers should be authorized to 
carry mail in intra-area operations, 
pending decision of the court on the 
appeal of certain of the certificated car- 
riers of the board’s decision in the 
North-South Air Freight Renewal Case 
and the Air Freight Certificate Re- 
newal Case. 


Upheld by Court 

“The United States Court of Appeals 
for the Fifth Circuit affirmed the board’s 
certificate awards to the cargo carriers 
in these proceedings which conferred 
authority to transport mail on an experi- 
mental basis. Accordingly, American’s 
motion in this respect will be denied.” 

In a concurring and dissenting state- 
ment, Vice-Chairman Chan Gurney and 
Louis J. Hector, a board member, said 
they favored granting of American’s 
motion to consolidate No. 8884 with the 
Slick and Flying Tiger proceeding. 

“The procedure adopted by the ma- 
jority may place American and other 
carriers similarly situated at a competi- 
tive disadvantage should the board grant 
the applications of Slick and Flying 
Tiger in this proceeding,” they said. 

“It seems to us that the case can be 
confined to petitions for all-cargo serv- 
ices between points involved in the Slick 
and Flying Tiger applications. In the al- 
ternative, if orderly procedure does re- 
quire a substantial enlargement of the 
case, this is an additional burden which 
the board must be prepared to assume. 
Important substantive rights must not 
be prejudiced by matters of procedural 
convenience.” 


New Fares Set by 1.A.T.A. 
Given Approval by C.A.B. 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has ap- 
proved agreements embodied in the 
resolutions of Traffic Conference 3 and 
Joint Conference 2/3 of the Interna- 
tional Air Transport Association which 
amend the resolutions which establish 
first-class and tourist-class fares and 
cargo rates in those conference areas so 
as to specify fares to be applicable to 
transportation between Brisbane, Aus- 
tralia, and points in Europe and the Far 
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East, and cargo rates to be applicable be- 
tween Brisbane and points in Europe. 

In its order, designated as No. E-11792, 
the board said it did not find the reso- 
lutions adverse to the public interest and 
not directly affecting air transportation 
within the meaning of the civil aero- 
nautics act. 

The agreements are C.A.B. No. 11293, 
R-1 through R-3, and C.A.B. No. 11294, 
R-1 and R-2. 


C.A.B. Dismisses Suspension 
Of Increased Slick Rates 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has dis- 
missed its investigation and vacated its 
suspension of increased commodity rates 
filed between numerous points by Slick 
Airways, Inc., saying in its dismissal or- 
der that it found that continuance of 
the suspension “is no longer warranted 
because the facts do not currently in- 
dicate that the proposed rates may be 
unlawful.” 


In the order in No. 8980, Increased 
General Commodity Rates Proposed by 
Slick Airways, Inc. (T.W., Sept. 7, p. 
59), the board also said: 


“In addition, the matters to be cov- 
ered in the investigation are already in- 
cluded in the investigation in docket No. 
1705-10, in which proceeding the whole 
subject of cargo rate levels and the cargo 
rate structure is involved.” 


In a footnote, the board said that “in 
order to make this investigation most ef- 
fective, the board has directed its staff 
to take appropriate steps to assure that 
the reports submitted by the certificated 
all-cargo carriers will, in the future, con- 
tain a sufficiently detailed breakdown 
that the income and expense attributa- 
ble to the carriers’ scheduled services 
will be readily ascertainable from such 
reports.” 


Airline Cancels Proposed 


Joint Fares From Heliport 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has dis- 
missed, as moot, its proceeding involving 
an investigation of a proposal by North- 
west Airlines, Inc., for joint fares with 
New York Airways, Inc., between the 
West Thirtieth Street Heliport in New 
York City and various points in this 
country and overseas. The board said 
the fares had been canceled pursuant 
to special permission. 

The dismissal was by an order in No. 
8902, Joint Fares With New York Air- 
ways, Inc., Proposed by Northwest Air- 
lines, Inc., by an order. 

The board said the fares were proposed 
for service between the heliport, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, Billings, 
Mont.; Bismarck, N.D.; Bozeman, Mont.; 
Butte, Mont.; Chicago, Ill; Fargo, N.D.; 
Grand Forks, N.D.; Great Falls, Mont.; 
Helena, Mont.; Kalispell, Mont.; Madi- 
son, Wis. Milwaukee, Wis.; Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Missoula, Mont.; Portland, Ore.; 
Rochester, Minn.; St. Paul, Minn.; 
Seattle, Wash.; Spokane, Wash., and 
Yakima, Wash., and between the heli- 
port, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
Anchorage, Alaska; Hong Kong 
(British); Honolulu, Hawaii; Manila, 
Philippines; Okinawa Seoul, Korea; 
Taipei, Formosa, and Tokyo, Japan 
(T.W., Aug. 3, p. 59). 
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F.M.B. Asks Detailed Data 
On Terminal Services at 
Atlantic and Gulf Ports 


The Federal Maritime Board on 
September 18 served all respondents 
to its order of investigation into 
terminal operations at Atlantic and 
Gulf ports with a notice and an 
order, requiring answers to 29 ques- 
tions intended to elicit “full and 
complete responses” concerning all 
phases of such operations. 


The notice and ordtér were issued in 
No. 816, Investigation of General Prac- 


Agreements of Terminal Operators at 
Atlantic and Gulf Ports. 

At the time the board issued its order 
instituting the general investigation 
said its purpose was to prescribe uniform 
definitions for terminal services (T.W 
March 23, p. 71). 

When it issued its order in March the 
board also said that the present tariff 
terminology covering terminal services 
offered by terminal operators “vary i 
content, form, definition and nomen- 
clature to an extent which may cause 
doubt and confusion to users of these 
services and therefore may result in un- 
just or unreasonable regulations or prac- 
tices within the meaning of section 17” 
of the shipping act of 1916, as amended 

In its original order of investigation 
the F.M.B. named 152 respondents 


tices, Charges, Services, Definitions and They included steamship companies, ter- 


Questions Asked Terminal Operators at Atlantic angul 


. What is the official name of your organization? 
. What type of organization (corporation, partnership, association, etc.)? 
. What is your principal mailing address? 

4. Generally describe all the business you conduct and all the services you render 
indicating which of these services are rendered to or in connection with the operation of 
one or more common carriers by water. 

5. List the facilities at which you perform terminal operations in connection with o 
common carrier by water. 

6. Do you own the facilities listed in 5 above? If not, describe briefly the arrangement 
through which the facility is available to you. 

7. Give a brief description of the facilities listed in response to 5, above. 

8. Specify generally the types of cargoes handled in connection with a common carrier 
by water. 

9. Do you perform a terminal service or supply terminal facilities: a. for the account 
of one or more water carriers b. for the account of cargo owners or others not men- 
tioned in (a) above? 

10. From what sources other than the terminal operations described herein do you 
derive revenue? 

11. Do you have an ownership interest of more than ten percent in any cargo handled 
by you? If so, describe the cargo in which you have the interest. 

12. Does any person, firm, corporation or other entity financially related to, associated 
or affiliated with you have an ownership interest of more than ten percent in any cargo 
handled by you? If so, describe the relationship and the cargo. 

13. Do you have an ownership interest in the mode of transportation which brings the 
freight to or takes the freight from the terminal (i.e., railroad, steamship line, truck 
line, etc.)? If so, explain. 

14. Does any transportation company have any ownership interest in your terminc! 
facility? If so, explain. 

15. Do you publish a terminal tariff, or participate in a terminal tariff published by on 
agent or another party? If so, submit a current copy of tariffs, schedules or circulars, with 
all supplements and/or amendments thereto, containing charges, rules, regulations and 
practices applicable at your terminal. If you participate in a tariff being submitted in 
response to this order by another, naming the one who is submitting it will satisfy this 
requirement. 

16. If your response to 15 is negative, describe your method of ascertaining the charges 
you assess for terminal services. 

17. If you assess charges for or perform or employ any of the following, define cach 
as used in your operation. a. Berthage b. Dockage c. Wharfage d. Top Wharfage e. Side 
Wharfage f. Free time (indicate how much is allowed on export, import, intercoastal an¢ 
coastwise cargo, when it starts, and whether Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays are im 
cluded) g. Line handling h. Point of rest (or place of rest) i. Handling j. Weighing 
k. Marking |. Sorting and/or Segregation m. Fumigation n. Palletizing 0. Stor-g* 
1. Wharf Storage 2. Shipside Storage 3. Open Storage 4. Covered Storage 5. Refriger::ted 
Storage 6. Bonded Storage p. Tollage q. Demurrage r. Sheddage s. Usage t. Car Lot 
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minal operators, stevedoring companies, 
r ilroads, steamship lines and state, city 


county officials or boards charged 
with the operation of ports. 


Railroads Made Respondents 


It said that the rail carriers shown as 
participating in Southern Freight Tariff 
Bureau freight tariff S-326-N, Agent 
c. A. Spaninger’s I.C.C. No. 1511, and 
various other persons with whom the 
railroads had arrangements, contracts 
or leases, might have entered into agree- 
ments with each other and with “said 
various other persons” covering the es- 
tablishment of terminal charges, rules, 
regulations and practices at Atlantic 
and Gulf ports which were subject to 
section 15 of the 1916 shipping act, but 
which had not been filed with the board 
pursuant to the requirements of that 
section. 


The F.M.B. required that six verified 
copies of responses to the questions ac- 
companying its order be filed with the 
chief of its regulation office within 30 
days from September 18. It said, also, 
that a copy of all such responses would 
be available for public inspection in that 
fice during regular office hours, 8:30 
a.m. to 5 p.m., Monday through Friday, 


and that inquiries pertaining to com- 
pliance with its order should be ad- 
dressed to the regulation office. 

The list of questions to which response 
was required is shown in the accom- 
panying box. 


Lines Serving Puerto Rico 
Ask 8 Per Cent Rate Hike 


Two ship lines have asked the Fed- 
eral Maritime Board for an emergency 
across-the-board rate increase of 8 per 
cent on shipments between Atlantic and 
Gulf ports and Puerto Rico, pending the 
F.M.B.’s final decision on a suspended 15 
per cent rate increase proposal for that 
trade. 


The petition was filed for the Bull Line 
and the Alcoa Steamship Co. It said 
that irreparable financial harm would 
result to the companies if the rates were 
not increased immediately. 

The petition, filed by the law firm of 
Kominers & Fort, stated that shippers 
would be reimbursed in event the board 
eventually disallowed application of the 
proposed increase on a permanent basis. 

The suspended rates were to have be- 


ing uv. Car Unloading v. Truck Loading w. Truck Unloading x. Trackage charge (define 
any exceptions) y. Truckage charge (define any exceptions) 
18. Define similarly any terms used in your operation not listed in response to 17 above. 
19. List Holidays on which charges are in excess of usual charges. 
20. Designate against whom the charges specified in response tc 17, 18 and 19 above, 


ore assessed (i.e., cargo, ship, etc.). 


21. Designate which charges specified in response to 17, 18 and 19 above, are billed by 


you direct. 


22. Designate which charges specified in response to 17, 18 and 19 above are billed 


by others and indicate by whom. 


23. Designate which charges collected by you accrue to you and which accrue to others. 
24. Does your tariff or schedule authorize special charges and regulations on govern- 
ment cargo, charitable cargo, other cargo, or ships carrying such cargo? If so, specify such 


charges and practices. 


25. Is any deviation being made from published tariff charges or regulations with 
respect to government cargo, charitable cargo, or ships carrying such cargo? If so, specify 


such charges, practices, etc. 


26. Is any deviation being made from published tariff charges or regulations with re- 
spect to cargo, other than government and charitable, or ships carrying such cargo? If so, 
specify such charges, practices, purposes, and whether by written contract or oral agree- 


ment. 


27. If you are party to any agreements approved under section 15 of the shipping act, 
1916 (46 U.S.C. 814), list the numbers thereof, and if you are party to no such agreements, 


so indicate. 


28. Describe briefly all agreements, understandings, conferences, or other arrange- 
ments, not listed in response to 27 above, to which you and a common carrier by water, 
cr @ person, corporation, partnership, association, or entity carrying on the business of 
forwarding or furnishing wharfage, dock, warehouse, or other terminal facilities in con- 
nection with a common carrier by water may be a party and which in any manner, have 


the effect of: 


a. Fixing or regulating transportation rates, or fares (including terminal and accessorial 


rates and charges) or 


b. Giving or receiving special rates, accommodations, or other special privileges or 


ecvantages, or 


c. Controlling, regulating, preventing, or destroying competition, or 
d. Pooling or apportioning earnings, losses or traffic, or 
e. Allotting ports or restricting or otherwise regulating the number and character of 


lings between ports, or 


f. Limiting or regulating in any way the volume or character of freight or passenger 


| offic to be carried, or 


g. In any manner, providing for an exclusive, preferential, or cooperative working 


angement. 


29. Name all parties to each agreement, understanding, conference, or other arrange- 


nt described in response to 28 above. 
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come effective this month but were put 
off by the F.M.B. for four months. 


Other Protests Filed 


Other protests against the 8 per cent 
proposal were filed for the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico. 


Governor Luis Munoz-Marin, of 
Puerto Rico, protested the proposed 
higher rates in a cablegram to the 


F.M.B. The Washington, D.C., law firm 
representing the Commonwealth filed a 
formal motion asking that the 8 per cent 
increase be denied. 

Both of these protests noted that a 
15 per cent rate increase on Atlantic 
and Gulf-Puerto Rican trade had been 
permitted to go into effect earlier this 
year—although the increase has yet to 
be finally ruled on in No. 807—and said 
the 8 per cent emergency increase would 
be unjustified coming on top of the 15 
per cent hike. 

The motion argued that the letter in 
which the 8 per cent increase was 
proposed failed to supply enough evi- 
dence to support the plan. 

In another development that would 
affect rates to Puerto Rico, meanwhile, 
Isbrandtsen Co. filed an application seek- 
ing a general 15 per cent rate increase 
from all Pacific coast ports to the com- 
monwealth, with the exception of certain 
commodities. On rice, dried beans, 
laundry soap and salt, Isbrandtsen asked 
a 7% per cent rise in rates. 

The Bata Shoe Co., of Belcamp, Md., 
has asked the board for leave to inter- 
vene in No. 807, United States Atlantic 
and Gulf-Puerto Rico Conference In- 
crease in Rates, against both the sus- 
pended 15 per cent rate increase and the 
emergency rate increase of 8 per cent. 

Bata said it supplied the Puerto Rican 
trade and stood to suffer financially from 
the rate proposals, “not only through a 
direct expenditure of any increased 
charges but to a loss of business.” 


Brokerage Shipments Hearing 


The Federal Maritime Board has an- 
nounced that hearing in No. 820, Broker- 
age on Shipments of Ocean Freight 
(Max LePack, Jack Pollack, Phyllis 
Pollack, Lyne Forwarding, Inc., United 
Export Clothing Co., Inc., Bimor Tex- 
tile Co., Inc.), will be held on October 
18 before Examiner Edward C. Johnson 
in Room 705, 45 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 


Glassware Hearing Slated 


The Federal Maritime Board has 
scheduled a hearing in New York on 
October 14 in two cases dealing with the 
classification and billing of certain glass- 
ware. 


The cases are No. 823, Classification 
and Billing of Glass Tumblers as Empty 
Glass. Jars—Hazel Atlas Glass Co., Inge 
& Co.; and No. 824, Classification and 
Billing of Certain Manufactured Glass- 
ware Items as Glass Bottles and/or Jars 
—Markt and Mammacher Co. (T.W., 
Aug. 3, p. 59). 


The hearing will begin at 10 a.m. in 
Room 705, 45 Broadway, New York City. 
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Five Appeals From Baltimore District 
Court Decision in lron Ore Case Filed 


1.C.C., ‘Pennsy,’ Erie, New York Central, Port of New York, 
Delaware River Port Authority and Philadelphia Interests, 
Steel and Ore Companies Ask Supreme Court Review of Decision. 


Five separate appeals have been 
filed with the Supreme Court of the 
United States asking the court to re- 
view an order of the federal district 
court for the district of Maryland 
which, it is alleged, erred in setting 
aside a portion of the Commission’s 
order in a proceeding involving par- 
ity of rates on imported iron ore 
from New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore to points in the Wheeling, 
W.Va., and Youngstown and Steu- 
benville, O., areas (T.W., May 4, p. 
70). 


The appeals are docketed in the Su- 
preme Court as follows: 

No. 463, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., 
et al. 

No. 464, Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
v. Same. 

No. 465, Erie Railroad Co. and the 
Port of New York Authority v. Same, 
and No. 466, New York Central Rail- 
road Co. v. Same, these two cases in- 
volving a joint jurisdictional statement 
by the parties to them. 

No. 467, Armco Steel Corporation, M. 
A. Hanna Co., Iron Ore Co. of Canada, 
National Steel Corporation (Weirton 
Steel Co. division), Republic Steel Cor- 
poration, Wheeling Steel Corporation, 
and the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
v. Same. 

No, 468, Delaware River Port Authori- 
ty, City of Philadelphia, Chamber of 
Commerce of Greater Philadelphia v. 
Same. 

As related in the jurisdictional state- 
ments, the proceedings before the Com- 
mission arose out of reduction in the 
rates on iron ore from the various ports 
when, after World War II, steel com- 
panies began to draw more heavily on 
foreign sources of iron ore. In 1950, the 
B. & O., the Western Maryland and the 
Pennsylvania reduced rates on the im- 
ported iron ore from Baltimore to steel 
mills in the Johnstown, Pittsburgh, 
Wheeling, Youngstown and Steubenville 
areas, and, at the same time, the rates 
from Philadelphia to Johnstown and 
Pittsburgh were reduced to preserve 
parity of rates from Philadelphia and 
Baltimore to Pittsburgh. From Balti- 
more, to points west of Pittsburgh were 
made 20 cents a gross ton over the rates 
to Pittsburgh. 

In 1953 the steel mills west of Pitts- 
burgh requested the Pennsylvania to 
reduce its rates on the ore from Phila- 
delphia to the level of the Baltimore 
rates. This the Pennsylvania did. At 
the same time the Erie and the New 
York Central railroads also filed tariffs 
proposing to reduce the rates on iron 
ore from New York to destinations in 


the Youngstown area to the Baltimore 
basis, and the New York Central pro- 
posed a similar rate from Boston to 
the Youngstown area. 

The B. & O. and Western Maryland 
then proposed a 20-cent reduction in the 
rates from Baltimore to the Wheeling, 
Youngstown and Stuebenville areas, and 
the B. & O. proposes a similar reduction 
to mills in the Johnstown and Pittsburgh 
areas. The Pennsylvania matched those 
reductions in new tariffs and the Com- 
mission suspended all of the proposed 
rates and entered into an investigation. 


Appeal of L.C.C. 


The Commission issued two reports in 
the proceeding (291 I.C.C. 527, and 299 
IL.C.C. 195). In its jurisdictional state- 
ment, the Commission said that the com- 
plaint in the lower court attacked its 
determination that: 

“(1) The reduced rates proposed by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad from Phila- 
delphia to some 17 points in the Wheel- 
ing, Youngstown, and Steubenville areas 
are just and reasonable. These rates, 
which became effective on February 19, 
1954 (originally scheduled to become ef- 
fective on February 9, 1953), have the 
effect of giving Philadelphia parity with 
Baltimore on rail shipments of imported 
iron ore to the points in question. 

“(2) The reduced rates proposed by 
the New York Central and the Erie rail- 
road from the New York port area to the 
Youngstown area are just and reason- 
able. These rates which have never be- 
come effective (originally scheduled to 
become effective February 9, 1953) would 
give to New York rate parity with Balti- 
more and Philadelphia to the Youngs- 
town area. 

“(3) The 20-cent reduction per gross 
ton proposed by the Baltimore & Ohio 
and the Western Maryland railroads 
from Baltimore to the Wheeling, Youngs- 
town, and Steubenville areas, and also 
to Johnstown and Pittsburgh (originally 
scheduled to become effective February 
16, 1953) is not shown to be just and 
reasonable. If these rates had become 
effective, they would have given Balti- 
more a 20-cent differential below Phila- 
delphia to these points provided the 
Pennsylvania had not matched these 
rates by a further reduction, which it 
promptly did. 

“The plaintiffs do not attack the 
Commission’s decision that the proposed 
reduced rates from Boston to the 
Youngstown area (originally scheduled 
to become effective February 9, 1953, and 
October 21, 1954) are noncompensatory 
and are not shown to be just and reason- 
able. These rates would have given 
Boston parity with Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, and New York to the Youngstown 
area.” 

In a footnote to its jurisdictional state- 
ment at this point, the Commission said: 

“That portion of the order disapprov- 
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ing the proposed reduced rates from 
Boston, however, was the subject of a 
suit in the United States district court 
in Boston, entitled Boston & Maine Rail- 
road, et al. v. United States, et al., civil 
action No. 56-928-A, in which that cour 
in a decision dated June 27, 1957, sus- 
tained the Commission’s findings that the 
proposed reduced rates from Boston are 
noncompensatory and are not shown t 
be just and reasonable. No appeal has 
been taken in that case.” (T.W., July 13 
p. 68.) 


Action of Baltimore Court 


The district court at Baltimore vacated 
the Commission’s order insofar as it 
approved the reduced rates from Ney 
York. The court remanded to the Com- 
mission for more explicit findings that 
portion of the order which approved the 
reduced rates from Philadelphia which 
became effective February 19, 1954, and 
concerning ocean costs of the imported 
ore. It affirmed that portion of the orde: 
disapproving the reduced rates from 
Baltimore filed to become effective on 
February 16, 1953, and from Philadelphia 
to become effective February 16, 1953 
and March 11, 1953. 

In each jurisdictional statement it 
was said that the issues presented were 
substantial and that a decision by the 
Supreme Court was necessary in order 
to resolve them. 

The Commission, in its statement, 
said that the lower court had erred in 
“several respects” (the I.C.C. enumerated 
five) in reaching its decision. 

The Commission said it was justified 
in finding that the Pennsylvania had 
shown that its reduced rates from Phila- 
delphia, which would have the effect ol 
giving that port parity with Baltimore 
would be just and reasonable. It said 
there was no question that the rates 
were compensatory and within the zone 
of reasonableness and that, while there 
was a difference in distance, the Com- 
mission found that service over the 
Pennsylvania was substantially identical 
from both Philadelphia and Baltimore 
The Commission said it had not erred in 
not requiring the Pennsylvania to base 
its rates from Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia on a distance scale, adding: 

“Similarly, the Commission was not 
required to disallow the Pennsylvania 
rates because the rates do not attempt 
to equalize the total transportation costs, 
ocean and rail, from Labrador to dif- 
ferential territory. The fact that the 
railroads have attempted to equalize 
total costs through the north Atlantic 
ports for a number of years does not 
make it mandatory for them to continue 
to attempt to equalize such costs. See 
New York C. R. Co. v. United States 
99 F.Supp. 394, 398, affirmed 324 US 
890.” 


Court Decision ‘Inconsistent’ 


As the second error alleged in the 
lower court’s decision, the I.C.C. said 
the decision was inconsistent “insofar 
as it recognizes the lawfulness of the 
rate parity from Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore to Pittsburgh which is in differ- 
ential territory, but sets aside the Com- 
mission’s finding that rate parity from 
Philadelphia and Baltimore to other 
points of differential territory is lav- 
Pe. 


As its third assignment of error, 11 
Commission said that its explicit fin- 
ings justified it in upholding the Per }- 
sylvania’s reduced rates from Philad |- 
phia to points in differential territo J. 
After restating its comparison of f 1¢ 
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National Defense Obligation 
Asserting that the act placed on it a 


specific obligation to apply the national 
transportation policy, including develop- 
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ig a national transportation system ade- 

uate to meet the needs of the national 

efense, the Commission said: 

“If the findings and the record provide 
rational basis for the Commission’s 


judgment as to ‘which program will best 
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0., 236, 241 (1945).” 
As its fifth allegation of error, the 
ommission said that the court was in- 


msistent in its determination with re- 
yect to the New York and Philadelphia 


rates. The I.C.C. compared the action of 
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re lower court in remanding the case 
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1ipping to the ports of Baltimore and 
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‘We submit that it was clearly errone- 
is for the court below to hold, appar- 
itly as a matter of law, that the rail- 
ads serving New York may not es- 


tablish compensatory rates on the same 


S205 


‘vel as the rates from Philadelphia and 


altimore and to exclude the proposed 
ew York rates from further considera- 


ion by the Commission.” 


Pennsylvania Railroad Statement 
The Pennsylvania, in its jurisdictional 


statement in No. 464 said four questions 


ere presented to the Supreme Court. 
“hose questions were whether the low- 


r court erred in holding the Commis- 


\'s order approving the Pennsylvania's 
edules just and reasonable was not 
ported by essential basic findings, 
in remanding the proceeding to the 
C. for more explicit findings; whether 
lower court erred in misconstruing 
order of the Commission and fail- 
to evaluate the agency’s findings 
ide upon substantial evidence; wheth- 
he lower court failed to respect the 
trines of primary jurisdiction and 
ninistrative finality” when it made 
own findings, including prédictions, 
trary to those of the Interstate 
nmerce Commission . . . and in then 


remanding the proceedings to the Com- 
mission for further proceedings consist- 
ent with the court’s opinion. The fourth 


question raised by the Pennsylvania 
was whether the lower court had erred 
in applying to the evidence the provi- 
sions of the national transportation pol- 
icy and of various sections of the in- 
terstate commerce act. 

In its discussion of the issues, the 
Pennsylvania said that the rates in issue 
could not be considered as a part of the 
port differential adjustment as those 
differentials had been applied generally 
to grains and merchandise traffic “but 
not to low-grade, heavy-loading, raw 
materials moving in volume in open- 
top cars, such as iron ore, coal and 
coke.” The railroad said also that none 
of the decisions involving port differ- 
entials cited by the lower court con- 
tained any mention of iron ore. 

The Pennsylvania also asserted that 
the district court had “paid only lip 
service” to the doctrines of primary 
jurisdiction and administrative finality 
by making its own findings, including 
predictions, contrary to those of the Com- 
mission, and then sending the case back 
to the I.C.C. for further proceedings 
consistent with the court decision. 


New York Appeal 


The joint jurisdictional statement of 
the Port of New York Authority and the 
Erie and New York Central in Nos. 465 
and 466 raised six questions, the first 
two of which were whether the district 
court erred in setting aside an order 
approving carrier-initiated New York 
rates which were shown to be compen- 
satory, competitively necessary, not 
otherwise unlawful, and in accord with 
the national transportation policy. 


The New York interests’ third allega- 
tion was that the district court erred 
in setting aside the Commission’s order 
on the theory that distance alone was 
the controlling factor in determining the 
lawfulness of rates on import traffic. 
Their fourth assignment of error was 
that the lower court was in error in 
setting aside the Commission’s order 
“on the theory that the freedom of rail 
carriers to initiate competitive rates must 
yield to a long-established differential 
rate relationship under which traffic 
never actually moved through the com- 
peting ports.” As their fifth point, the 
New York interests said that the dis- 
trict court had erred in failing to dis- 
tinguish between voluntary rate action 
by the carriers and the prescription of 
rates by the Commission. 


The final error alleged by the Port of 
New York authority and the two rail- 
roads was that the court erred in re- 
manding the case to make explicit find- 
ings concerning the relative costs of 
ocean shipping of imported iron ore to 
Baltimore and Philadelphia. 

“Such a remand seems clearly to have 
been beyond the court’s power,” they 
said. “By directing the Commission to 
make specific findings as to the traffic 
which has moved through the ports 
since February 19, 1954, the court’s re- 
mand requires the Commission to re- 
open the case for further hearing. This, 
it is submitted, the district court was 
without authority to do.” 


Steel, Ore Companies 
The steel and ore companies, in their 
jurisdictional statement in No. 467, raised 
the following questions: 
“TI. In its treatment of the issue of 
iron ore rate parity between Philadel- 
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phia and Baltimore to the Wheeling- 
Steubenville-Youngstown, area, the court 
below committed serious and prejudicial 
error in its conclusion as to the nature 


of the findings required of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission 


“II. The court below committed serious 
and prejudicial error in substituting its 
judgment for the findings and conclu- 
sions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission which were adequate in them- 
selves and amply supported by the sub- 
stantial evidence of record. 

“TIT. In its treatment and disposition 
of the issue of Philadelphia-Baltimore 
iron ore railroad freight rate parity to 
the Wheeling-Steubenville- Youngstown 
area the court below committed serious 
and prejudicial error in applying in- 
correctly to the evidence of record the 
pertinent provisions of the interstate 
commerce act and the national trans- 
portation policy. 

“IV. The court below committed serious 
and prejudicial error in its treatment 
and disposition of the issue of the 
Philadelphia-Baltimore railroad freight 
rate partity to the Wheeling-Steuben- 
ville-Youngstown area by substituting 
the judgment of the court for that of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
ordering the proceeding remanded for 
so-called essential basic findings on 
ocean transportation costs and prospec- 
tive tonnage importations of foreign iron 
ore, when adequate findings thereon were 
actually made by the Commission.” 


Philadelphia Area Interests 


The Delaware River Port Authority 
and the Philadelphia interests joined 
with it and told the Supreme Court that 
the following questions were presented: 

“1. Whether the court erred in hold- 
ing that the order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, insofar as it approves 
the tariff schedules of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad on iron ore from Philadelphia 
to Central Territory, is not supported by 
essential basic findings and in remand- 
ing the proceeding to the Commis- 
sion 

“2. Whether the court erred in inter- 
preting and in applying to the evidence 
of this case the provisions of the na- 
tional transportation policy . and of 
sections 1(5), 3(1) and 15a(2) of the 
interstate commerce act... . 

“3. Whether the court erred in failing 
to adhere to the doctrines of primary 
jurisdiction and administrative finality 
by remanding to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission its order aforesaid 
for further proceedings consistent with 
the court’s opinion, thereby exceeding 
its authority and usurping the adminis- 
trative function delegated to the Com- 
mission by the Congress.” 


21 Roads Fined in August 
For Safety Violations 


The Commission has announced that in 
August 21 railroads paid total fines of 
$10,100, plus costs of 101 counts of vio- 
lations of the safety appliance acts. 

The 101 counts were based on 10 in- 
operative couplers, 32 inefficient hand 
brakes, 3 insecure safety-railings, 1 cut- 
out air brake, 33 insecure running boards, 
13 insecure handholds, 7 insecure sill- 
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steps, 1 insecure ladder, and 1 drawbar 
of incorrect height. 


A fine of $100 was imposed on one 
railroad on one violation of the hours 
of service law. Fines of $3,000 were im- 
posed on two railroads for violation of 
the accident reports act. 


In each instance the Commission said 
in its announcement, suit was brought 
by the United States attorney for the 
district court of the United States hav- 
ing jurisdiction in the location where 
each violation occurred, on information 
furnished by the Commission as re- 
quired by law. 


N.J. & N.Y. Trustee Asks 
Ruling on I.C.C. Power 


Over Passenger Service 


The trustee of the New Jersey & 
New York Railroad Co. has brought 
before the Supreme Court of the 
United States, for the second time, 
the question of federal authority over 
the abandonment of a single train 
service, this time under what the fed- 
eral district court for New Jersey 
called a “novel contention” that the 
interstate commerce act is violated 
by a requirement of the Board of 
Public Utility Commissioners of New 
Jersey that the operation of the train 
be continued. 


In his jurisdictional statement in No. 
430, Horace Banta, trustee of the prop- 
erty of the New Jersey & New York Rail- 
road Co: v. United States of America and 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
trustee alleged that the district court 
erred in dismissing its action for relief 
against an order of the Commission dis- 
continuing an investigation of the situa- 
tion and refusing the relief asked. (T.W.., 
Sept. 14, p. 92). 

The Commission, in No. 31566, New 
Jersey & New York R.R. Co.’s Operation 
of Passenger Train in New Jersey, held 
that operation of the train, from Jersey 
City, NJ., to Spring Valley, N.Y., re- 
quired by an order of the New Jersey 
commission was not a “rate, fare, charge, 
classification, regulation or practice” 
within the meaning of those terms as 
used in section 13(4) of the act. It also 
found operation of the train did not cause 
undue or unreasonable preference or 
advantage to any particular person or 
locality in intrastate commerce, or sub- 
ject any particular person or locality in 
interstate commerce to any undue or 
unreasonable prejudice or disadvantage, 
prohibited by section 3(1) of the act. 


Previous Court Action 


The district court said that the New 
Jersey commission had denied an ap- 
plication of the trustee to involve the 
operation of train 613 within the state. 
The denial was affirmed by the appellate 
division of the Superior Court of New 
Jersey, In re New Jersey & N. Y. R. Co., 
23 N..J Super, 1, 92 A.2d 515 (1952). 
The Supreme Court of New Jersey af- 
firmed the Superior Court, 12 N.J. 281, 
96 A.2d 526 (1953). The Supreme Court 
of the United States dismissed the ap- 
peal from the Supreme Court of New 


Jersey for want of a substantial federal 
question in New Jersey & N. Y. R. Co. v. 
Board of Pub. Util. Comm'rs, 346 US. 
838 (1953). 

Then, said the district court, the 
trustee went to the Commission for help 
“and met with the same lack of success 
that he had before the New Jersey board 
and the New Jersey courts, 229 I.C.C. 41 
(1560).” The district court added: 

“He then came io this court. We are 
not going to help him either but in de- 
ciding so are moved to say that plain- 
tiff has made a very able argument and 
got all there is to be had from a difficult 
case. 


“It is agreed between the parties that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has no authority to allow a railroad to 
discontinue an_ individual interstate 
train. Palmer v. Massachusetts, 308 U.S. 
79 (1939). So the plaintiff is compelled 
to proceed indirectly, pressing the novel 
contention that the interstate commerce 
act is violated by the state-required op- 
eration of this particular train.” 


‘Conflict’ Alleged 


The trustee said in,his jurisdictional 
statement that refusal to hold that the 
Commission had jurisdiction under sec- 
tion 13(3) and (4) of the act to remove 
discriminations against interstate com- 
merce caused by the required operation 
of intrastate trains was in conflict with 
the statement of the high court in Ala- 
bama Public Service Commission v. 
Southern Railway Co., 341 U.S. 341, 346, n. 
9 (1951). That statement, the trustee said, 
was that the court could not look into 
the question of impact on interstate com- 
merce caused by a state board’s order 
requiring continuance of intrastate train 
service because the Commission’s juris- 
diction had not theretofore been invoked 
under section 13/4). 


The trustee said that the Commis- 
sion’s present holding that it had no 
jurisdiction “which could previously have 
been invoked” was a finding that the 
requirement of the high court was in- 
capable of ever being satisfied. The result 
was, he said, that without further legis- 
lation there was no federal jurisdiction 
“anywhere” capable of preventing, on 
grounds of discrimination against inter- 
state commerce, a state from requiring 
an interstate railroad to operate “any 
number of unprofitable and needless in- 
trastate trains—and this jurisdiction is 
lacking even though such operation may 
burden interstate commerce to the high- 
est conceivable degree and even to the 
point of completely exhausting revenues 
derived from interstate services.” 


‘Shreveport’ Case Sequel 


The trustee further argued that re- 
fusal to hold that the Commission had 
such jurisdiction conflicted with the 
holding of the Supreme Court in Hous- 
ton, East & West Texas Ry. Co. v. United 
States (the Shreveport case), 234 US. 
342 (1914) “when read in the light of the 
history leading to the enactment of 
section 13(3) and (4) following said 
decision.” He related that legislative 
history leading to the enactment of 
section 13(3) and (4) six years after the 
Shreveport case was “for the purpose of 
implementing procedurally the declara- 
tion of section 3(1) as to what was un- 
lawful by prescribing what the Com- 
mission might do to remove such 
unlawfulness.” He asserted that the new 
section made “clear from the outset that 
all unreasonable discriminations were 
outlawed” by adding the clarifying 
language of the Shreveport decision, “any 
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undue, unreasonable or unjust discrin j- 
nation against interstate commerce.” 

The railroad’s trustee said the Coin- 
mission had, nevertheless, decided that 
there were certain discriminations which 
were lawful and might not be removed 
under the procedural provisions of sec- 
tion 13(3) and (4) “no matter how uwn- 
reasonably they burden interstate com- 
merce.’ 


After further discussion of section 13:3 
and (4) with reference to the Commis- 
sion’s use of the word “practice” and of 
what he said was a difficulty the Com- 
mission had in avoiding the obvious 
meaning of the word “regulation” as used 
in section 15(1), as amended, the trustee 
said that it had contended that if sec- 
tion 13(3) and (4) was not broad enough 
to give jurisdiction to grant relief sought 
“certainly such jurisdiction was given by 
section 3(1) of the act.” The Commis- 
sion rejected that conclusion, he said 
holding that under that section un- 
reasonable discrimination against inter- 
state commerce in the absence of dis- 
crimination against specific persons and 
localities was not unlawful.” That hold- 
ing, the trustee asserted, conflicted di- 
rectly with the Shreveport decision. He 
quoted the Supreme Court as saying 
with respect to section 3(1) that “there 
is no basis for the contention that Con- 
gress intended to exempt any discrimi- 
natory action or practice of interstats 
carriers affecting interstate commerce 
which it had authority to reach.” 


What Discrimination Is Outlawed 


The trustee further said that the Com- 
mission’s holding conflicted with the 
language of section 3(1) “which declares 
unlawful (among other things) any un- 
reasonable preference or prejudice & 
‘any particular description of traffic.’” 


“Certainly the interstate traffic of a 
railroad is a particular description o! 
traffic,” the trustee declared. 


As to the holding of the district court 
that it could not see how the action oi! 
the New Jersey commission discrimi- 
nated against any one, the trustee said 
that, at this point, “the district court 
was obviously confining its considera- 
tion to the question of discrimination 
against individuals.” After discussing 
further language of the district court 
concerning discrimination other than 
against persons or localities, and his in- 
terpretation of what the court might 
have had in mind, the trustee said: 


“The issue presented for decision i 
whether unreasonable discrimination 
against interstate commerce which goes 
beyond the purview of personal or loca! 
prejudice is unlawful under section 3(1 
The Commission held that such dis- 
crimination is not unlawful and the dis- 
trict court failed to pass upon the is- 
sue. If it is unlawful, the matter should 
have been remitted to the Commission 
for the exercise of its expertise in deter- 
mining the factual question of whether 
such discrimination exists in the instan! 
case.” 


The trustee also asserted that the dis- 
trict court should have remitted the case 
to the Commission “for the exercise o! i's 
primary jurisdiction to determine 
whether such potential injury [the possi- 
ble discontinuance of the interstate srv- 
ice| to the interstate passengers subjec'!s 
them to unreasonable and lawful }re- 
judice. He said that the district courts 
determination of that question in ‘he 
first instance was in violation of ‘he 
principal that the Commission had  ti- 
mary jurisdiction of such questions. 
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New power and stamina! New maintenance sav- 
ings. New fuel economy! 
Riding ease and excellent maneuverability! 
These are just a few of the many profitable ad- 
vantages of the new White 3000 for van service. 
The new high cab has improved visibility and 
safety...new driver comfort. And the powerful 
Mustang Engine is more efficient—it’s packed with 
power and able to cut hours off schedule time. 
Look into this new White... now! 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 
Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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MOTOR CARRIER REGULATION 


An Important Educational Course For Anyone Who 


Buys, Sells or Uses Motor Carrier Transportation— 


AN ADVANCED COURSE for motor carrier and industrial 
traflic department personnel wishing to acquire the skills and 
knowledge necessary to interpret and apply Part II of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act in their companies’ daily operations. 
This is an excellent opportunity for self-advancement to posi- 
tions of greater responsibility and higher salaries in a field 
where there is already a shortage of specialists. 


AUTHORITATIVE CASES embodying many important prin- 
ciples are used in instruction. Class work includes projects 
built around real problems encountered every day by motor 
carriers and those using their services. 


SUBJECTS COV ERED include: Application.of I.C. Act; Types 
of Motor Carrier Operation; Administration of the Act; Oper- 
ating Authority; The I.C.C. Hearing; Practical Handling of 
Application Proceeding; Interpretation Problems; Certification 
—Routes and Commodities; Special Equipment; Contract Car- 


rier Operations; Special Motor Rate Problems; Motor Carrier 
Accounting; and Safety Rules and Regulations. 


INSTRUCTORS are well-known in the field and bring to the 
course a wealth of experience and knowledge obtained from 
close daily contact with the regulation of motor carriers. 


Starting Date—Tuesday, September 24 


Registration being accepted now—mail coupon for full details. 


Academy of Advanced Traffic 


NEW YORK e@ _ PHILADELPHIA 


Mr. E. Albert Ovens, Dean 
Academy of Advanced Traffic * 
63 Vesey St. 

New York 7, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Ovens: 


* Philadelphia area residents 
may write to the Academy of 
Advanced Traffic, Market St. 
Natl. Bank Bidg., Market and 
Juniper Sts., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Please send me complete details about 1] The Course in Motor Carrier 
Regulation ( Other courses in Transportation and Traffic Manage- 
ment. I understand that this request places me under no obligation 


whatsoever. 
Name - 


Address ___ 


> eee 
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Court Rules on Shipper’s 
Responsibility for Fitness 


Of Containers He Provides 


The United States Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit, at New York 
City, has decided that a shipper wh 
tenders packaged goods for shipment 
impliedly warrants that the con- 
tainers are fit for the contemplated 
shipment, TraFFric WorRLD has been 
advised. 

The decision, handed down September 
12, arose out of a case instituted by the 
law firm of Zelby & Burstein, of Ney 
York City, on behalf of Eastern Express, 
Inc., of Terre Haute, Ind., against A 
Maschmeijer, Jr., Inc., in the federa! 
district court in New York, it was stated 
in a communication to TrRaFFIc WoRLD in 
which the following information about 
the litigation was presented: 

“On May 2, 1949, a trailer truck belong- 
ing to Eastern Express, Inc., was loaded 
at the plant of A. Maschmeijer, Jr., Inc 
Newark, N.J., with a shipment consisting 
of 30 drums of methyl phenyl acetate 
The driver’s helper inspected the drums 
and, finding no leaks, gave the shipper a 
clean bill of lading. 


Damage to Trailer, Cargo 

“The trailer was thereafter loaded with 
additional miscellaneous freight. The 
drums were placed along the walls of the 
trailer and miscellaneous freight was 
placed in the center. In the course of the 
journey two of the drums began to leak 
with the result that the trailer was dam- 
aged and some of the miscellaneous carg: 
was destroyed. 

“After the drums were delivered to the 
consignee, the consignee made a claim 
for leakage against Eastern which East- 
ern paid. Eastern then instituted a suit 
in the federal district court in New York 
against the shipper to recover damage 
to the trailer and damage to the freight 
belonging to other shippers. 

“After a trial without a jury, the dis- 
trict court dismissed Eastern’s com- 
plaint. Eastern then appealed to the 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit 

“In the appeal the National Freight 
Claim Council of the American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., appeared as amicts 
curiae by Louis Silver, of Jersey City 
N.J. In the argument on appeal, it was 
contended that the shipper was guilty o! 
a breach of warranty of fitness of the 
containers and relied upon rule 5, sub- 
section 8(a), of tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 17 
National Motor Freight Classification 
No. 9, the ‘packing rule,’ which provides 
that: 

“‘Barrels . .. drums... must be 
made of wood ... metal... . or othe! 
materials of such strength as to afford 
safe handling, reasonable and prope! 
protection of contents and to protec! 
against damage to other goods.’ 


Appellate Court’s Ruling 


“The Court of Appeals sustained ‘he 
contention. It held: 

“* A shipper in delivering packa:ed 
goods for shipment impliedly warrants 
that the containers, if not patently a le- 
quate, are fit for the contemplated ship- 
ment. We think that the packing rule 
(rule 5, subsection 8(a), makes it plait 
that a shipper by motor carrier is wit 2 
that rule. Indeed, the rule of the ccm 
mon law of bailment is peculiarly  p- 
propriate for application to the relati D- 
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rs ) between shippers and common Car- 
s. For such carriers are under obliga- 
2SS 1 to accept for shipment containers 
ich are not patently unfit for such 
ides pment. In this case, the undisputed 
ts imperatively required a finding 
Appi that the defendant had breached an im- 
w Y warranty existing under the com- 
per | m law as recognized by the packing 
a defense to the plaintiff’s claim 
hipn yreached warranty, the degree of care 
ne c reised by the defendant is irrelevant, 
mpla with exceptions not pertinent here— 
so he duty of the defendant, as bailor- 
= rantor is absolute.’ 
On the appeal the shipper also inter- 
eptem be sed deviation as a defense, arguing 
d by that since Eastern’s driver did not follow 
of Ne the route prescribed by Eastern, Eastern 
| Express is barred from recovering. The. court 
gainst A rejected this argument on the ground 
e fed that the cases went no further ‘than to 
jas state hold that a carrier who has deviated 
Wort! from the route contracted for may not in 
on at the event of a loss avail himself of a 
ecial limitation of liability to the 
*k belong- shipper contained in the contract of 
as loade riage.’ 
, ., I Nothing in the deviation cases,’ the é so oot 
consist! irt said, ‘suggests that a deviation by e “ 
1 acetate the carrier operates to relieve a shipper, 1S : sd! books that belong in 
he drun 10 has breached his implied warranty every traffic and transpor- 
shippe the adequacy of his containers, from ee 
consequences of his breach.’ tation library — attractively 
0 Actually, in the case before the court : 
as wit there was no proof of deviation. paperbound, easy to read and 
ght The rhe payment by Eastern to the con- understand, these two books 
alls of th signee for the loss due to leakage did not 
eight was estop Eastern from recovering because — Th. will provide valuable refer- 
irse of the Eastern’s letter to the consignee ex- ; - 
mm te leek wessly denied any liability.  — ence information for anyene 
was dam- The opinion by Circuit Judge Hincks : ‘ 
eous care rears to be the first appellate court 4 © aa who has anything to do with 
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y. the dis- from the United States Attorney at Los y G Lloyd Wilson, Pro essor of Transpor ation and Public Utilities, University of Penna 
a i sie Angeles. Calif. that July 12 in the The subjects covered in the ten chapters of this profusely illustrated book include: Shipping 
ms ComMm- . es, Cailll., that on Jul} -in Ww Organizations, Services and Functions of Steamship Companies; Chartered Services and Charter 
ed to th trict court for the southern district Parties; Water Freight Rate Making, Rate Toriffs, Freight Classification; Port and Terminal Services, 
md Circuit California, Judge W. H. Byrne im- prem | a and “ + ne perenne ar ae we wg gg Transport; Aids to 

= 4 ‘ A H . ’ . 

al Freight posed fines totaling $36,800 against two et so aan hae so oreign; Government Regulation o ater Carriers; and Use o 
n Trucking lifornia shippers and two eastern 
as ami eivers of fresh carrots for violating, 
ersey Cit onspiring to violate, the Elkins acti e PUBLIC WAREHOUSES IN DISTRIBUTION 
eal A : ani a for the press,” th: By John H. Frederick, Professor of Transportation and Head of the Department of Business 
as guL ee See: . Organization, University of Morylond 
1ess of The shippers, Ritter-Price Co., of x . . 

‘ - ‘al and David Freedm: Dr. Frederick, the author of many books ond papers on warehousing and transportation, wrote 
ule 5, § 7 rd, Ca if., anc avi ree man the fourteen chapters of this book especiolly for TRAFFIC WORLD, where they originally 
*‘C. No 1 Co., Inc., of El Centro, Calif., were oppeored during 1955. The subjects covered include: General Merchandise Warehouses ond Their 
assifica' ted for acceptin and receiving Selection; Field Warehousing and Setting Up Field Warehouses; Cold Storage Warehousing 
lassi oo ‘ ; : fr ¥ 3 : hern Pac . : Financial Services of Public Warehouses; Legal Aspects—The Warehouse Receipt—Delivery; Bonded 
ch provid essions from the Southern acific Warehouses; and Household Goods Warehouses. Price, $1.50. 
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or othe of the Elkins act. Receivers were 
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and pr hia, Pa., and the Cleveland Vege- Book Department 
to pro e Market Co., of Amherst, O., who The Traffic Service Corp. 
ods.’ were indicted for accepting and 815 Washington Building 


- Washington 5, D.C. 
iving concessions resulting from the - 
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the court imposed a fine of $8,200 on 
each of the shippers and $10,200 on each 
of the receivers, for fines totaling $36,800. 
The fines imposed were based upon the 
minimum of $1,000 for each violation 
of the Elkins Act and $100 for each of 
the conspiracy counts. Each count in- 
volved one carload shipment. The re- 
maining counts of the indictments were 
dismissed by the court upon motion 
made by the United States Attorney. 

“These cases were investigated and 
prepared for prosecution by the Com- 
mission’s Bureau of Inquiry and Com- 
pliance. 


Legislation 


Arkansas Mayor Appointed 
Clerk of House Committee 


On Interstate Commerce 


W. E. (Ed) Williamson, mayor of 
Magnolia, Ark., has been appointed 
clerk to the House committee on in- 
terstate and foreign commerce. His 
appointment was announced by Rep- 
resentative Harris, of Arkansas, 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. Williamson succeeds Elton J. Lay- 
ton, who recently retired after being 
clerk to the committee, which handles 
transportation legislation, for more than 
36 years (T.W., Aug. 3, p. 29). 

Representative Harris said that Mr 
Williamson, who would resign from his 
position as mayor to accept the ap- 
pointment, Was a long associate and a 
close personal friend. 

They attended college together at 
Henderson-Brown, now Henderson State 
Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Ark., and 
were roommates there, Mr. Harris said 

He added that Mr. Williamson would 
assume the duties of clerk on November 
1. Mr. Williamson's family will join him 
at the beginning of the new year 

Mr. Williamson, who, as clerk, will 
direct the committee staff, records-keep- 
ing and general office work, “has had 
varied experience in educational, profes- 
sional and businesslife,” Mr. Harris said, 
and added: 

“In addition to school teaching for 
several years, he was elected and served 
as clerk of the Circuit and Chancery 
Courts, and ex-officio recorder of Colum- 
bia County, Ark., for three terms, a period 
of six years. For several years he has 
been the manager of the Ford Chair 
Factory in Magnolia. 

“He is a veteran of World War II, 
active in religious and civic affairs, hav- 
ing served as district governor of Lions 
International for Arkansas.” 


Senate Group Sets Hearings 
In Alaska on Transport Bill 


The Senate interstate and foreign com- 
merce committee has announced it will 
hold hearings in Alaska on September 
30 and October 3 and 4 on a group of 
bills affecting the territory, including 
S. 1448 designed to give the Commission 
power to regulate all transportation 
within and to and from Alaska. 

The hearings will be held September 
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30 at Anchorage and on October 3 «nd 
4 at Fairbanks. 

The I.C.C. has proposed to the com- 
mittee, at the committee’s request, an 
over-all plan for regulation of Alaskan 
transportation and S. 1448 was intro 
duced to implement this plan. The 
I.C.C. suggested that it regulate 4)! 
transportation within Alaska through a 
territorial division and, in addition, take 
over regulation of Alaskan water trans- 
portation from the Federal Maritime 
Board. 

The F.M.B. has opposed the ICC 
regulation, in letters sent to Congres 
commenting on _ statehood bills for 
Alaska. 

The House interior and insular affair; 
committee has approved an Alaskan 
statehood bill which would give the 
I.C.C. authority to regulate Alaska: 
shipping. 

The comparable Senate committee 
however, has voted to retain the F.M.B 
jurisdiction (T.W., Sept. 7, p. 62) 


Statistics 


Bureau Shows Ex Parte 206 
Increases by Commodity 
Groups and by Regions 


By commodity groups, over-all in- 
creases authorized in Ex Parte Ni 
206, are estimated by the Commis- 
sion’s Bureau of Transport Economik 
and Statistics to average about 84 
per cent for products of agriculture 
9.8 per cent for animals and prod 
ucts, 6.9 per cent for products o! 
mines, 9 per cent for products o! 
forests and 11.8 per cent for manv- 
facturers and miscellaneous, for 
warder and less-carload traffic. 


The estimate was made in the Septem- 
ber issue of Transport Economics. The 
bureau noted that it had previously esti- 
mated that the increases under Ex Part 
No. 206 averaged about 10 per cent (T.W 
Aug. 24, p. 90). It explained that the 
varying percentages in the instant stud 
reflected the effects of different author- 
izations in rate territories and of “hold- 
downs” and exceptions applied to somé 
commodities. 

In a table, the bureau showed the per- 
centage increases, cumlative since Jun 
30, 1946, by districts or regions for the 
major groups of commodities. Thes 
were shown as follows: 

Products of agriculture, 90.1 per cen! 
for the United States; 97.2 per cent for 
the Eastern District; 989 percent {for 
the Pocahontas Region; 94.2 per cen! 
for the Southern Region and 86.9 pe! 
cent for the Western District; animals 
and products, 113.1, 121, 119.2, 112.8 an¢ 
106.5 per cent; products of mines, 409 
82.4, 78.2, 1.5, and 789 per cent; prod- 
ucts of forests, 111.7, 119.5, 117.7, 118.) 
and 107 per cent; manufacturers ané 
miscellaneous, including forwarder tval- 
fic, 123.8, 136.9, 127.7, 116.2, and 1135 
per cent; less-carload traffic, 126.1, 1:94 
131.3, 118.8, and 115.1 per cent; t ta 
all commodities, 107.7, 114.2, 98.1, )05/ 
and 102.4 per cent. 

Discussing the table, the bureau s jd 

“The estimated percentages given 
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the table are averages and should be 
so understood. Authorizations in the 
p.st also have differed considerably be- 
tween rate territories and for different 
commodities. The over-all effect, as well 
as the rates of increase authorized, are 
more strongly marked in the Eastern 
District. As to class rates, the uniform 
increase of 12 per cent for all districts 
and regions was equal to the full amount 
of the general increases, before ‘hold- 
downs’ and exceptions, allowed for west- 
ern territory railroads, but it was two 
percentage points lower than the gen- 
eral increases of 14 per cent allowed for 
Eastern Territory railroads, and three 
percentage points higher than those 
authorized for Pocahontas and Southern 
Territory railroads. As to many com- 
modities, the full amounts of the au- 
thorized increases were taken and even 
when maximum amounts of increases 
were specified, traffic moving for lesser 
distances normally took the full in- 
crease until the maximum ‘hold-down’ 
rate was reached. As a result, some 
traffic, particularly high-grade traffic for 
all distances and much lower-rated traf- 
fic for shorter distances, took higher 
percentage increases than the averages 
for all traffic and all distances. This 
does not signify, however, that any in- 
crease may exceed the percentage max- 
imum authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

“All of the estimates assume that the 
intrastate rates will follow the same 
pattern of percentage increases as those 
authorized for interstate rates. Also, the 
percentages reflect the effects of rate 
increase authorizations on freight rev- 
enue (gross before adjustments for ab- 
orptions and corrections) within the 
various areas. Consequently, the esti- 
mates may be overstated to some ex- 
tent.” 

The bureau discussed the gross capital 
expenditures for Class I railroads for 
the month of June. It said: 


Gross capital expenditures for addi- 
tions and betterments of Class I line- 
haul railroads for the month of June 
1957 aggregated $116,478 thousand 
which was 7.7 per cent more than the 
$108,128 thousand reported for the same 
month in 1956. For the first six months 


of 1957 total expenditures increased 
129 per cent. Those for road and 
equipment increased 2.0 per cent and 


17.0 per cent, respectively. 


Estimates furnished by 106 carriers 
the last two quarters of 1957 indicate 
tal gross capital expenditures of 
1.7 million during those periods. This 
ud make an estimated expenditure 
il of $1,423.55 million for the year 
7, Or an increase of 15.6 per cent 

the actual expenditures for the 

1956. (Preliminary estimates pre- 
isly furnished by the carriers and 
included in the June 1957 issue of this 
publication indicated total gross capital 
*penditures of $1,407.2 million for 1957.) 
€ carriers’ estimates indicate that ex- 
pr oditures for road during the year 1957 
| be about 0.1 per cent below those 
1956 but that equipment expendi- 
es will increase 23.4 per cent. The 
7 expenditures for equipment are ex- 
Pp ted to account for 71.5 per cent of 
tota) capital expenditures as com- 
P ed with 67.0 per cent in 1956.” 


4 rline Business Transactions 


\irline business transactions through 
! Airlines Clearing House in July were 





CALL YOUR ALLIED MOVER 
...hes the No.| Specialist 


Ask your Allied Mover for a copy of “Before You Move.” See 
the yellow pages of your phone book, or write Allied Van Lines, 
Inc., Broadview, Illinois. 
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equally serves the producer 
and the user of transporta- 
tion. Mailed from Washing- 
ton at midnight each Friday, 
it brings you the timely in- 
formation you need for the 
profitable operation of your 
business, whether as a ship- 
per or as a carrier. For 


further information and 


rates, write today to: 


Circulation Manager 
Traffic Bulletin 
Washington Building 
Washington 5, D.C. 





up 36.93 per cent from the same month 
of 1956, according to the Air Transport 
Association of America. The association 
said the total interline business trans- 
acted this past July totaled $64,186,302.50, 
compared with $46,873,90052 in July, 
1956. 


Near-Record Volume of Iron 
Ore, Coal and Grain Moved 
On Lakes in ‘57, to Sept. 1 


Combined shipments of iron ore, 
coal and grain over the Great Lakes 
this year to September 1 amounted 
to 101,175,695 net tons and consti- 
tuted the third highest movement for 
the period on record, the Lake Car- 
riers’ Association reported September 
16. This figure had been exceeded 
only in the record tonnage year of 
1953 and in 1954, it said. 


“Coal shipments .continued their 
healthy pace in August, totaling 6,108,- 
659 tons, a peak for the month since 
1950. Shipments in the 1956 month 
amounted to 5,925,356 tons,” said the 
L.C.A. 

“August iron ore cargoes aggregated 
13,172,356 gross tons, compared to 8,045,- 
028 tons in August last year when ship- 
ments were adversely affected by labor 
disturbances. The grain movement 
dropped to 1,065,654 net tons last month 
from 1,327,379 tons moved in August, 
1956.” 

Cumulative tonnage figures for the 
first eight months of 1957 for each of the 
three categories of bulk freight specified, 
and the comparable figures for 1956 and 
1955, were reported as follows: 

Iron ore, 64,619,323 net tons (46,903,204 
in 1956 and 61,449,456 in 1955); coal, 30,- 
301,222 net tons (28,920,904 in 1956 and 
28,039,136 in 1955); grain, 6,255,150 net 
tons (8,833,973 in 1956 and 6,240,050 in 
1955); total, 101,175,695 net tons (84,658,- 
081 in 1956 and 95,728,642 in 1955). 


Signal Compilation 


The Commission’s Bureau of Safety 
and Service has compiled a tabulation of 
statistics pertaining to “signals, inter- 
locking, automatic train control, train 
operation by timetable and train orders 
and train communication systems” as 
used on the railroads of the United 
States. The document is for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C., at 25 cents. 


Rail Financial Data 


At the end of June, 1957, Class I rail- 
roads, exclusive of switching and ter- 
minal companies, had total current assets 
of $3,272,985,725, including $738,910,850 in 
cash, as compared with $3,396,681,609, in- 
cluding cash of $808,200,231 at the end 
of June, 1956, according to a statement 
(M-125) of selected income and bal- 
ance sheet items of those roads, pre- 
pared by the Commission’s Bureau of 
Transport Economics and Statistics. 

The statement showed that $365,326,- 
374 of funded debt would mature within 
six months from the end of June, 1957. 
This compared with funded debt of $383,- 
801,417 matured in the comparable pe- 
riod of 1956. 


TRAFFIC W( ap 


Total current liabilities stood at *|- 
971,530,776 at the end of June, 1957 as 
against $1,957,647,184 at the end of Jine 
1956. Included in the current liabili 
was accrued tax liability of $508,935 16 
at the end of June, 1957. US. Govern- 
ment taxes accounted for $285,680,880 o; 
the accrued tax liability at the end of 
June, 1957 as compared with $314,944 42 
at the end of June, 1956. 


8,758 Rail Cars Delivered 
In August; 79,258 on Order 


Deliveries of new freight cars to rail- 
roads totaled 8,758 in August, compared 
with 7,725 in July, 1957, and 5,364 in 
August, 1956, according to a joint an- 
nouncement, September 18, of the Amer- 
ican Railway Car Institute and the 
Association of American Railroads. 

Orders for new freight cars in Augus' 
amounted to 3,203, compared with 1,25! 
for July and 2,575 for August, 1956, the 
A.R.C.I. and A.A.R. said. 

The backlog of cars on order and unde- 
livered as of September 1, 1957, the 
added, was 79,258, compared with 85,229 
a month earlier, and 122,870 a year ago 

A breakdown by type of cars ordered 
and delivered in August and of cars on 
order as of September 1. 1957, follows 





Septemb>, | 
August On Order 
and 
Ordered Delivered Undelivered 
Box—Plain 1,000 3,078 20,519 
Box—Auto —- — 5%” 
Flat 35 154 2,800 
Gondola 878 634 14,270 
Hopper 550 3,203 26,885 
Cov. Hopper 400 655 5,496 
Refr 46 411 2,333 
Stock - 
Tank 294 570 5,537 
Caboose — 10 12 
Other — 43 789 
Total 3,203 8,758 79,258 
Car Builders 1,068 4,587 34,984 
Railrood and Pri- 
vate Cor Line 
Shops 2,135 4,171 44,774 


Carloadings in Canada 
Decline in 10-Day Period 


Cars of revenue freight loaded on 
Canadian railways totaled 121,290 in the 
10-day period ended August 31, a decliné 
of 169 per cent from the 145,886 car 
loaded in the same period of 1956, ac- 
cording to the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, Ottawa, Canada. 

The principal commodities moved in 
less volume, the bureau said, were grain 
8,243 cars (versus 16,375 in 1956); iron 
ore, 13,483 (14,674) ; non-ferrous ores and 
concentrates, 4,289 (5,634); gasoline, 4- 
767 (5,899): sand, gravel and crushec 
stone, 6,515 (9,382); lumber, timber and 
plywood, 5,807 (7,506); pulpwood, 5.27 
(7,048), and merchandise, L.C.L., 18,48 
(22,046). The main commodity movec 
in greater volume, the bureau said, wa 
automobiles, trucks and parts, increasing 
from 904 to 2,100. 


The bureau said loadings were dow? 
9.9 per cent in the east, from 91,425 
82,357 cars, and were down 28.5 per em! 
in the west, from 54,460 to 38,933 car 
Receipts from connections fell 5.1 pe 
cent in the east, from 41,384 to 3° 267 
cars, and were up 3.1 per cent in the 
west, from 6,609 to 6,811 cars. 

Carloadings through the first « gh! 
months of the year totaled 2,690,45., ® 
decrease of 8.1 per cent from the 2, 28- 
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g2. for the same period of 1956, the 

eau said. Cars received from connec- 

s were reported to lave dropped 4.3 

cent in the first eight months, from 
312 to 1,117,427. 


Transport Tax Collections 
Reported for Fiscal 1957 


lections of the federal excise tax 
transportation of property, includ- 
coal, in fiscal year 1957 totaled $467,- 
000 as against $450,579,000 in fiscal 
}, and amounted to $113,754,000 in the 
rth quarter of fiscal 1957 as against 
981,000 in that quarter of 1956, it has 

n announced by Russell C. Harring- 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
lections from the excise taxes on 

insportation of oil by pipeline in fiscal 
amounted to $37,159,000 and were 
13,000 in the fourth quarter, com- 

ed with the comparable figures for 
1956 of $35,681,000 and $10,077,000, re- 
pectfully 

From transportation of persons, seats 

nd berths, a total $222,158,000 was col- 

ected in fiscal 1957, compared with $214,- 

3,000 in 1956. For the fourth quarter 

1957 the total was $50,832,000; for 

56 it was $49,387,000 

The tax on diesel fuel, including spe- 

| motor fuels, came to $39,454,000 the 

ist fiscal year and $24,464,000 in fiscal 

56. In the fourth quarter of 1957 the 

| was $13,017,000 and in that period 

1956 it was $5,719,000. 

Collections of the tax on gasoline 
inted to $1,458,217,000 in fiscal 1957 
$1,030,397,000 in 1956. The 1957 

| quarter figure was $368,512,000. In 
last quarter of 1956 it came to 
$235.190.000 


Freight Car Supply Report 


S. railroads reported an average 
surplus of 16,490 freight cars and 
average daily shortage of 1,971 freight 
for the week ended September 7, 
ompared with a surplus of 13,908 cars 
a shortage of 2,915 cars, on an aver- 
daily basis, for the week ended Au- 
t 31, according to the car service di- 
ision of the Association of American 
lroads. 
rhe surplus in the most recent period 
composed of 8,916 plain box cars, 
648 auto box, 84 gondola, 130 hopper (all 
red), 305 stock, 417 flat, 5,377 refrig- 
rr and 613 miscellaneous cars. The 
tage consisted of 317 plain box, 1 
box, 460 gondola, 1,132 hopper (in- 
es 7 covered), 21 stock, 3 flat and 
iscellaneous cars. No shortage of re- 
rator cars was reported. 


Rail Employment Data 


iployes of Class I steam railways, 
isive of switching and terminal com- 
Ss totaled 1,006,979 at the middle of 
st, 1957, a decrease of 2.88 per cent 
the figure for August, 1956, and a 
ise of .07 per cent under July, 1957, 
ding to a rail employment compila- 
prepared by the Commission's Bu- 
of Transport Economics and Sta- 
The August, 1957-employment 
reported as follows: 
ecutives, officials, and 
its, 16,305; professional, clerical, 
general, 192,291; maintenance of 
and structures, 183,112; maintenance 
juipment and stores, 245,030; trans- 
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COYLI SAYS: “For year-round de- 
pendability, use THE carrier with the mod- 


ern dry cargo equipment and experienced 
personnel.” 
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INCORPORATED 
MAIN OFFICE: P. O. BOX 6056 @ NEW ORLEANS 14, LA 
TEXAS DIV. 1814 W. CAPITOL AVE. © HOUSTON 10, TEX 
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Bernard J. Caughiin, 
General Manager 
J. F. Parkinson, Traffic Manager 


Room 1300, City Hall, Los Angeles 12, Calif. 
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Look into @ tele) 4 


BRANCH HOUSE PLAN 


for ‘‘customized”’ 
warehousing /distributing 
services... 


ej tole] .¢ 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, INC. 


CHICAGO 7 KANSAS CITY 1 
433 W. Harrison St. 1104 Union Ave. 


NEW YORK 17, 51 E. 42nd St. 


Associated with Overland Terminal Worehouse Co 
1807 E. Olympic Bivd., Los Angeles 21 








PEORIA 


For Fast Peoria Gateway 
Terminal Handling 
Specify Vio 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
AND P. & P. U. RY 


A STRAIGHT LINE IS 
STILL THE SHORTEST 
DISTANCE BETWEEN 
TWO POINTS! 


Peoria & Pekin Union Railway Co. 


L. R. BARNEWOLT, General Agent 
Peoria 2, Illinois 


ITS THE FASTEST! 


Specify 


QUICK 


NEW JERSEY - NEW YORK 
to CHICAGO 


2nd Morning 


New York City New Jersey 
call call 


PEnna 6-3544 Union 4-5566 
EAZOR EXPRESS, Inc. | 


15 Twenty-Sixth St., Pittsburgh 722, Pa. 








portation (other than train, engine, and 
yard), 117,431; transportation (yard- 
masters, switch tenders, and hostlers), 
14,286, and transportation (train and 
engine service), 238,524. 


Education 


All Managers Are ‘Bosses’ 
And Share in Educational 
Responsibility—F. L. Merwin 


Anyone who supervises or man- 
ages is a “boss” and thus bears the 
responsibility for the education and 
teaching of those he manages, ac- 
cording to Frank L. Merwin, general 
trafic manager of the American 
Smelting & Refining Co. 


His remarks were contained in a 
speech he gave September 10 at the 
third annual “Scholarship Award and 
Education Night” banquet of the Pacific 
Traffic Association. Five persons received 
scholarship awards at the meeting to 
further their transportation education 

Management must start with an alert 
“boss” recognizing his responsibility in 
developing those behind him and using 
education as one method in accomplish- 
ing this, Mr. Merwin said. 

“When was it last that you took the 
time to evaluate the progress you were 
making in educating the people you 
manage?” Mr. Merwin asked his listen- 
ers, referring to them as “bosses.” “When 








TRAFFIC WC aip S pte 
was the last time you had it on you ne nie 
meeting agenda to discuss the use of busin 
educational facilities to improve na 
competence of those those you work ! t 
with? When was the last time that has t 


reviewed the need for on-the-job ¢ 
cation through the use of seminar 


after-work bull sessions? And wher Mi 
was the last time you encouraged some- nade 
one to participate in the certificate | fornh 
gram of the American Society of Traff I 
and Transportation? educi 
A Factor Is Inertia — 
“Too often it is the inertia in asl 
‘bosses’ that must be reckoned witl - 
people eager to improve themselve : 
taking courses in subjects related 
their jobs Too often lip service h 
given to the hard-working organizat He 
in traffic and transportation which mak - 
available the tools which are there = 
the asking As 
‘Too often we are complacent nd 
derelict in placing into operation trend ittra 
in personnel development to which we a hex 
constantly exposed through conversatior nosp 
with enlightened managers, trade mag intal 
zines, announcements from educatior ‘al | 
organizations and the urgings of su 
groups as your own educational commit 
tee i 
“I remember quite clearly the talk At 
Mr. William S. McCord of Personal P1 Pet 
ucts Corp. at last year’s annual conve! bi-m« 
tion of the American Society of Traff ame 
and Transportation, wherein he stat reju 
“*The policy of alert business managt 
ment is to generate institutional atm tten 
phere in which people can grow, a! licat 
further, ‘It is important that such rh 
climate be brought into being , lp 
“I was impressed because Mr. McCo - 
used the words ‘alert’ and ‘climate of; 
believe you will agree with me that con = 
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Winners of the annual scholarships awarded by the Pacific Traffic Association are shown with ‘he’ Me he cg 
sponsors. The awards were made at the association's third annual ‘Scholarship Award and Educatio" \f 


Night’ banquet September 10. The winners are, seated, from left: Wallace M. Estrem, of the Howor? 
Terminal Co., Oakland; John G. Lane, of the California Packing Corp., San Francisco; Gordon AB to ¢ 


Candee, of the Missouri Pacific Railroad, San Francisco; Jack Schustak, of Pacific Far East Line, In 

San Francisco, and Mario Cutrufelli, of the General Services Administration, San Francisco. "Mar | 
sponsors are, standing: Alwin Campbell, vice-president—sales of Howard Terminal; P. Steele Looog" ™ i: 
traffic director of California Packing; G. E. Lowe, manager of rates of the Kaiser Alumin n OR 
Chemical Corp., Oakland, and chairman of the association; Frank L. Mervin, general traffic mo: og* HB a) 

of the American Smelting & Refining Co., and the speaker at the dinner; |. J. Keyes, geveRekr iw 


agent of the Missouri Pacific; Irving F. Lyons, Jr., general freight agent of Pacific Far East, an: Roy 


W. Johnson, district sales manager of Navajo Freight Lines, Inc., San Francisco. ph lo 
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ove the climate which encourages their person- 
ous Work nel to seek the rewards that education 
that you @ has to offer.” 
= = Example of Program 
id when Mr. Merwin then referred to a talk he 
ed some- made at an evening seminar of the Cali- 
cate pro- fornia Packing Corp. 
f Traffk I was impressed with the type of 
educational program Pete [P. Steele 
Labagh, traffic director] had developed,” 
: Mr. Merwin said, “and which, I under- 
a in the @ stand, has been described in an article 
with by @ in one of the national trade magazines. 
selves by @ 1: isn’t necessary, I’m sure, to identify 
elated Pete as one of the many alert managers 
ervice i @ in the west, but it is necessary to illus- 
nizations Mf trate what can be accomplished when a 
‘ich make @ desire exists in the front office to pro- 
there for @ mote an at-work educational program. 
Actually, the program is a simple one 
cent and @ and perhaps this is what makes it so 
on vrencs @ attractive. Evenings are set aside on a 
ich we are scheduled basis, a proper schoolroom at- 
versations @ mosphere is provided, attendance is vol- 
de maga- @ untary. A speaker is selected from the 
jucationa! @ Cal Pak organization or from the out- 
3 of such @ side. The subjects discussed are many 
1 commit- @ and diversified, but the objective of learn- 
ing is constant. 
ne talk of At A.S.R. we have stolen a page from 
ynal Prod- @ Pete’s book and are now conducting 
il conven- @ bi-monthly evening seminars along the 
of Traffic same lines. Without appearing to be 
he stated prejudiced, I find these meetings have 
s manage- MH been received enthusiastically, are well 
1al atmos- attended and their success thus far in- 
rrow,’ andj dicates the program will be continued.” 
1t such a The speaker referred to the scholar- 
oh. ship winners present, and said: 
rr. McCord “If we were to interview each of 
elimate.’ 1m ‘he recipients... I am confident each 
that con- would say that he, in one way or an- 





other, had been encouraged by his ‘boss’ 
to seek advancement, or to increase his 
ability to better perform his job through 
the courses that are offered by the fine 
educational institutions in the Bay area.” 


‘Bottleneck’ for Managers 


Next, he spoke of what he said was one 
of the principal bottlenecks today—the 
“almost-impossible task that ‘bosses’ have 
in trying to keep on top of everything.” 

“To do so, frequently means extensive 
trips away from the home office,” Mr. 
Merwin said. “To alleviate this problem, 
the second or third man is often assigned 
to make the trips and solve the problems 
on the spot. It is difficult to educate per- 
sonnel fast enough to take on such jobs 
and to make the decisions. 

“I recently met a ‘boss’ who is noted 













































































have unusually talented help. I asked 
him how he did it and he said his 
philosophy was this: 

“‘Some years ago, I thought nothing 
went right unless I handled it personal- 
































I had to start sending my fellows into 
the field to put out the fires. To my sur- 
prise, I found they did the job as well 
as T could do, and in many cases better. 
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he can take.’ 


After I left his office I kept recalling 
th sign behind his desk which was sure 
to Je seen by any assistant who might 
he e fumbled the ball on a rough trip, 
al it couldn’t have been more reassur- 
in It said ‘So you fell down. Well, at 
le: st that proves you were standing up 
a: moving’ Here was a ‘boss,’ who 
kr wingly or otherwise, was educating 
















ph losophy works.” 


ly. Gradually the workload got so heavy | 
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Here is a practical and economical, college level home- 
study course in transportation and trafic management, de- 
signed to give maximum training in minimum time—at the 
least expense. The course is equally suited for beginners 
wishing both basic background and advanced training; for 
traffic students with basic background but wishing advanced 
training; and for those already employed in the field wish- 
ing to review all or a portion of the principles. 


Tue course is based on the authoritative four-volume “Trans- 
portation and Trafic Management”, by William J. Knorst, 
Dean, College of Advanced Traffic, and includes 32 Practical 
Problem Projects worked from a set of four Tariff Work- 
books. 


questions and 32 practical problem projects are analyzed, 


The eight written examinations, 9] sets of theory 


corrected, graded and commented on by a faculty of com- 
petent, experienced traffic men. 


Your inquiry will bring full details by return mail. 


College of Advanced Traffic 


22 West Madison Street ¢ Chicago 2, Illinois 


Mr. A. E. Berendt, Registrar 
College of Advanced Traffic 
22 West Madison Street 
Chicago 2, Illinois 


Dear Mr. Berendt: 


Please send me complete information about [] The streamlined Home-Study Course 
in Transportation and Traffic Management [] The regular, full-length Home-Study 
Course (G.I. Approved). | understand that this request places me under no 
obligation whatsoever, and that no salesmen will call. 


Name 
Address 
City 








Zone State 





Check here if you would like details of evening classes at the College’s convenient 
location in downtown Chicago. 


CTW-6-130 
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DID YOU GET 


YOUR 1957 
REVISED 


SCHEDULE? 


Shippers: Write or phone your 
nearest TIME terminal for your 
copy of this valuable booklet. 


T.LM.E. 


INCORPORATED 
GENERAL OFFICES, P.O. BOX 1120, LUBBOCK. TEXAS 


THE SCHEDULED TRANSCONTINENTAL 
MOTOR CARRIER 


















while you 
hold the 
phone... 


ERIE’S CAR LOCATER 
SERVICE 


pinpoints your 
shipment 


D... mark of PROGRESS 
“ll in Railroading 


LARGE 


SMALL 


Whatever your shipment, 
United has the equipment to 
handle it (DC-6A Cargoliners 


with 30,000-lb. capacity) and 
the frequency to get it there 
fast (more than 900 regularly 
scheduled flights every day). 


AIR LINES 
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Beginners’ Rate Course 
Gets Under Way in Akron 


An 18-week beginners’ freight rate 
course, sponsored by two traffic organ- 
izations in Akron, O., began September 
19 for members and others in the trans- 
portation field. 

The sponsoring organizations, the 
Traffic Club of Akron and the Buckeye 
chapter of the Delta Nu Alpha Trans- 
portation Fraternity, Inc., said the 
classes were being conducted by New- 
ton Morton, professor of transportation 
at Kent State University, and Al See 
of the traffic department of Dixie Ohio 


Express. 

The organizations said they had in- 
tended to conduct only one class, but 
that the formation of a second was 


necessitated by the interest shown. 


Traffic Management Course 
Offered by Billings Club 


A two-year school in traffic manage- 
ment, consisting of four terms of 16 
weeks each running from September 
through May of each year, has been 
started by the Traffic Club of Billings 
(Mont.), Inc., in conjunction with the 
College of Advanced Traffic in Chicago, 
Ill., according to the club. 

It said there were 23 men and 
women enrolled in the class in the cur- 
rent semester. The club said they were 
in traffic departments of various firms 
in Billings. 

Instructors of the 
Miller, director of education for the 
club; Homer Wheeler, of the traffic de- 
partment of the Carter Oil Co., and 
Lloyd Chatt, of the traffic department 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Co. 


two 


course are Irvin 


C.1.T.L. Again to Sponsor 
Traffic Management Course 


The Quebec division of the Canadian 
Industrial Traffic League announces that 
again it is sponsoring a two-year course 
in transportation and traffic manage- 
ment at Sir George Williams College, 
Montreal. It will begin September 27. 

The league said each course would 
consist of 25 lectures—with all classes 
to be limited to 60 students—to be held 
every Friday night. The cost of the 
course is $50. 


Transport Courses Offered 


By Xavier, Cincinnati VW. 


The Cincinnati (O.) Traffic Club has 
called the attention of its members to 
courses in transportation and traffic 
management being offered by the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati and Xavier Uni- 
versity. 

“The University of Cincinnati will have 
five transportation courses, the first four 
of which cover the entire range of traffic 
management problems,” the club said in 
a letter. “The fifth is an advanced course 
in transportation law, open to students 
who have completed the preceding 
courses and to persons of wide transpor- 
tation experience. This course, which is 
given only in alternate years, is invalu- 
able to those planning to take the exami- 





TRAFFIC Wow 


GATEWAYS TO 
WORLD MARKETS... 


Nel ORLEANS 


Most modern, efficient port facilities 
—closest to the industrial midwest. 
Your G M & O traffic man 
will be glad to advise y oy 
on foreign shipments. 


La 


Gulf, Mobile & Ohic 








e..the quarterly news magazine pub- 


lished by the Port of Long Beach. 


Full of news and pictures, it's 


yours for the asking -- just write 
your name and address on this page, 
tear it out and mail it -- TODAY! 
THE PORT OF LONG BEACH 


1333 El Embarcadero 
Long Beach 2, California 
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sat ons of the Interstate Commerce 
mmission or the American Society of 
affic and Transportation. Registration 
take place at Hanna Hall on the 
pus from September 23 through Sep- 
ber 27, and classes assemble on Sep- 
ber 30. These courses are fully ac- 
redited.” 

The club said courses at Xavier Uni- 
versity in transportation and traffic man- 
agement, and rates and tariffs began 
ion September 16. 

“To all beginning transportation stu- 
dents at both colleges,” the club said, “the 
Cincinnati Traffic Club scholarships in 
traffic management and transportation 
will again be available. These scholar- 
ships were awarded last year by the 
University of Cincinnati to Glenn Horne, 
if the Canadian Pacific railway, and by 
Xavier University to Paul D. Hinzman, 
of the Western Maryland Railway.” 






















Traffic Courses at Tulane 


University College of Tulane University 
has announced a curriculum of accred- 
ited evening courses in transportation 
and traffic administration for the 1957- 
58 school year, developed in cooperation 
with the Traffic Club of New Orleans. 

The courses cover principles of trans- 
portation, motor transportation, trans- 
portation rates and rate making, ocean 
steamship traffic management, railroad 
and industrial traffic management and 















the interstate commerce act and traffic 
hor regulation. 
“4 IServices and 
azine pub- 
sec. PProducts 
s, it’s eeeeee7e0neeeee 8 @ 
st write ° ° 
KLM, on Oct. 11, Will Begin 
nis pee, . 
oat New York-Curacao Flights 
KLM Royal Dutch Airlines announces 
H that it will begin the first non-stop serv- 
ice between New York, N.Y., and Curacao, 
ie Netherlands Antilles, on October 11. 






“Supplementing the airline’s current 
Caribbean services out of Miami, the new 
route will tie the northwestern United 
States into KLM’s extensive island net- 
work,” said Dirk J. Koeleman, vice-pres- 
ident and general manager in the U.S. 
for the airline. “KLM now unites 23 
cities with 10,000 miles of air routes in 


the Caribbean, Central and South Amer- 
ica 
























L.A.S.M.E. Buys 18 New Trucks 


_The Kenworth Motor Truck Co., of 
Seattle, Wash., has announced the sale 
by it of 18 new Kenworth trucks to Los 
An. eles-Seattle Motor Express. Kenworth 
Sal. 15 were modele521 cab-surrounding- 
ene ne units, the others model 923 drop- 
fra‘.e front-end conventional units. 












New C. & O. Publication 


the combined September-October 
of “Tracks,” Chesapeake & Ohio 
& Way magazine, it is announced that 
ssie News,” a new publication de- 
toed as “a newspaper for C. & O. 
and women and all the members 
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“well stacked" 
or shipped on EMI racks 


Big or little, strong or fragile, 
anything stacks or ships better on 
EMI quality racks. They 

protect stock, cut handling costs 
and speed inventory. 


EMI RACKS are made of strong, 
tubular steel and are adjustable to fit 
any space or unit load. Special 

racks designed to your specifications 
with field engineering 

service on any installation. 


Write for our illustrated catalog 
before you plan additional storage 
space or the purchase of stacking 

or shipping equipment. 


Well Stacked Racks for Industry 


Oro 


21554 HOOVER ROAD 





DETROIT 5, MICHIGAN 
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of their families,” will be off the press . . 
October 4 and every two weeks there- Construction of Large Shir 


after. “Tracks,” which up to now has . . 
been a monthly, will be published every For Orient Line Is Begun 


two months, and its job will be “to dig The keel of the new 40,000-ton Orien 
deeper into the meaning of major de- Line passenger vessel “Oriana” was lak 
velopments,” according to the an- on September 18 by Vickers-Armstrong 
nouncement. British shipbuilding firm, according t& 
- word received by the Cunard Line, gen- 
J eral agents for Orient Line in the United 

Dow Chemical Co. Orders States and Canada. 


° The “Oriana” is expected to ente 
New 18,000-ton Tank Ship service in 1960 and will fae an over-all 
length of 800 feet and a cruising speed 
of 27 knots, says Cunard, adding that 
the ocean liner will accommodate 65 


passengers in first class and 1,300 ir 
tourist class. 


The Dow Chemical Co. has announced 
that it has ordered a sister ship to the 
“Marine Dow-Chem,” which it describes 
as the first ship designed specifically for 
bulk shipment of liquid chemicals. . ae . 

The new vessel, of 18,000 tons, will be When completed, the “Orians’ wil 
built by the shipbuilding division of the ™" between the United Kingdom and 
Bethlehem Steel Co. at its yard at Quincy, Australia, and Australia and the Pa- 
Mass., according to Dow, which said the Cific Coast via New Zealand, Fiji and 
keel-laying was scheduled for about Oc- Hawaii,” the Cunard Line said. 
tober 1 and launching about next April - —~— 

Delivery, it said, was set for next July 


DL “The new tank ship will join the Borinquen to Begin Service 





DENVER CHICAGO TRUCKING CO., INC. Marine Dow-Chem and the Marine 


THE ONLY COAST-TO-CoasT caRMieR Chemist in moving Dow Products to US. From Savannah to San Juan’ 
and foreign ports,” the Dow announce- 


ment said. “It will be owned and operated The Borinquen Steamship Co., mari- § °°" 

THE DIRECT CENTRAL by the Marine Transport Lines, Inc., and time division of Ryder System, Inc., ha § "°° 
TRAN a's chartered by Dow. The other two ships announced the initial voyage of the line ecelf 
SCONTINENTAL are also leased by the company from new Liberty ship, the S.S. “Ocean Ulla nior 

be Marine Transport.” scheduled to sail September 30 from Sa- hips 

ae aa . vannah, Ga., to San Juan, Puerto Ricc neihe 

= via Jasksonville, Fla. : 

Kramer Bros Buys Semi-Trailers The company said the ship was equip- ccor 





ped to carry up to 30 loaded truck-trail- 

The purchase of 65 new semi-trailers e's and would accommodate smaller- 

at a cost of $335,000 has been announced type trailers below decks in addition t 
by Donald P. Kipp, president of Kramer ts regular general cargo holds. 








Bros. Freight Lines, Inc. Bob Leith, president of Borinquen, said 
R. K. BRADFORD The 35-foot-long trailers will have a fortnightly service would be maintaine 
Vice Pres.- Traffic carrying capacity of 32,000 pounds from Savannah to San Juan 


Traffic 
Offices 
in 33 
Cities 





New Dock Is Part of Rail-River Terminal 





DENVER & RIO GRANDE WESTERN RAILROAD 
1531 Stout Street, Denver 2, Colo. 


NOW... DIRECT 








SERVICE TO . 
SOUTHERN 

STATES | f 

Why l=. * 

WD. Qe iS r. ° 





ELUNE 


Scrap metal for steel mills in the Pittsburgh, Pa., area arrives at this new 1,065-foot-long doc 
Bunola, Pa., built by the Dravo Corp., of Pittsburgh, for the Monongahela River Terminals Crp 
The dock, consisting of 11 sheet steel pile cells filled with sand and gravel and topped wilt : 
concrete, according to Dravo, is part of a new rail-river terminal 26 miles upstream from Pittsb rg? 
on the Monongahela River. The central 30-foot-diameter cell supports an electric revolving ¢ ant 
equipped with either magnet or bucket for loading and unloading barges. The tops of the ells p 
y PEAT P S IN TRANSP( eile rise 25 feet above normal pool. In addition to building a dock, Dravo says it dredged 40 200 
cubic yards of material from the river to provide a harbor. The terminal also is equipped vit 


EF MA MENT . ; , 
UNDER ONE nae railroad scales and crane equipment to store bulk storage materials. 
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New Wire-Packaging Method 


Storing and handling are easier with this new 


fiber carton, which is simply discarded on 
eceipt, says the Bakelite Co., a division of the 
Inion Carbide High 


hipped in a fiber drum with an inner film bag 


Corp carbon wire is 
made of Bakelite polyethylene (top picture) by 

n A. Roebling’s Sons Corp., of Trenton, N.J., 
xccording to Bakelite. In the lower picture it 
yn be seen how the wire is protected from rust 
ind oil leakage by being wrapped inside the 


polyethylene bag 


Lumber on Flat Car 


first shipment by flat car of top-grade 
ber was recently received by the Erie Rail- 
od at Susquehanna, Pa. The shipment, one 
by six inch car lining lumber, originated 
west coast mill. The Erie said better 
es of lumber had, in the past, been shipped 
ox cars. New ‘packaging’ techniques now 
» flat car shipment possible, the railroad 
and this permitted more efficient handling 
unloading. As shown in the top picture, 
umber was banded in units and the fitted 
s of reinforced paper were slipped on to 
ect the wood. In the bottom picture, a fork- 
ruck slides in to pick up quickly and easily 


one of the covered units. 


Additional 
Transport 
Items 


Truck Line’s New Trailers 


Test ‘Air Suspension Ride’ 


M. E. Sheahan, president of Johnson 
Motor Lines, of Charlotte, N.C., has an- 
nounced that his company is testing what 
he calls “the first ride of its kind for 
America’s motor transportation system— 
a new air suspension ride.” 

“Designed especially for Johnson’s new- 
type trailers,” said Mr. Sheahan, “the 
air suspension ride will provide unheard- 
of protection for all kinds of fragile cargo 
and safer travel for cargo of every de- 
scription. First of a new type of trailer 
featuring air suspension tandems, the 
design came off the drawing boards in 
July, and the first of a group of Copco 
trailers was delivered to Johnson Au- 
gust 15. 

“Built to Johnson specifications, the 
trailer bodies are of monocoque alumi- 
num construction with a straight plate 
aluminum floor. The trailers also feature 
recessed rings for tie-down purposes, and 
inside visibility is provided by trans- 
parent plastic roof panels. 

“The trailers offer greater cargo safety 
through a softer ride and, in addition, 
give greater tire life. Through the use 
of the new air suspension package unit, 
there is little transfer of load from one 
axle to another during a stop, and this 
eliminates ‘wheel hopping’ which occurs 
with some conventional steel spring sus- 
pensions. Trailers operating on curves 
and rough roads have all wheels on the 
road all the time. 


“By the use of the system, it is pos- 
sible to lighten construction of trailers 
throughout and increase longevity while 
maintaining load-carrying ability. 

“The new trailers are in service now 
at Johnson Motor Lines.” 


New Emery Agents 


Emery Air Freight Corporation has 
announced expansion of its international 
division with agents in seven more Euro- 
pean cities. This increased the total to 
22, including company headquarters at 
London Airport. 


Emery has maintained offices at 15 
key points abroad since the inauguration 
of its foreign service in June, 1956. Ad- 
ditional offices now have been opened in 
Berlin, Copenhagen, Gothenburg, Hann- 
over, Malmo, Milan, and Stockholm, 
Emery said. 


New Northwest Orient Flight 


Regular daily DC-7C service between 
New York, N.Y., and Seattle, Wash., 
with a stop at Chicago, Ill., was begun 
September 1 by Northwest Orient Air- 
lines, which said the service was the 
fastest between New York and Seattle— 
nine hours and 23 minutes westbound, 
eight hours and 17 minutes eastbound. 


SHIPPING 
BETWEEN 
POTOMAC 
YARD 


and 


MEMPHIS, 
MOBILE or 
NEW ORLEANS? 


Get fast, through service plus 
all the extra benefits of a one- 
management, single-system 
rail service—all the way! See us. 


It will 


pop your eyes! 





TURN TO 
PAGE 
19 


| SHIP VIA N&W 


TIME 
FREIGHTS 7Zand 78 


Save a full day between 
major points of the South- 
east and Midwest and 
West. 


Norpotk.- Westere. 
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NOW 
SEVEN ALL-CARGO FLIGHTS WEEKLY [: 


Profit from the most frequent airfreight (na 


the | 


service over the North Atlantic! Ship the pf i 


Ind 
when 
0 at 


Now—each way across the North Atlantic—Seaboard offers the SEABOARD ae 
Highest All-Cargo Frequency ram 

Fastest All-Cargo Schedules SU, [2)3 R as 

Greatest All-Cargo Capacity r 

Only Seaboard operates all-cargo Lockheed Super Constellations, WY ,6477 Y satio 
largest, fastest freighters in transatlantic service. Let us show you nist 
how Seaboard’s speed, capacity and frequency can earn greater TO EUROPE AND BEYOND abs 


profits for you! For schedules and information, just call your 
Freight Forwarder, Railway Express or Seaboard & Western. 
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Only Scheduled Transatlantic All-Cargo Airline 





a = J 


SEABOARD & WESTERN AIRLINES 


80 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y., WHitehall 3-1500 * 100] Connecticut Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., REpublic 7-1430 
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TRAFFICAREERS ‘ 


INTIMATE SKETCHES OF MEN NY 
WHO LEAD IN INDUSTRIAL 
TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 


Ny 
ssc 
If your company makes basic chemicals... 
moving raw materials to processing 
plants . . . sending the basic chemicals to 


strategically located warehouses 
and then to the manufacturing plants of 
more than 40 industries to be subjected 
to further chemical wizardry in the making 
of more than 200 commodities . . 
what Walter N. Saaby has— 


A Philosophy of Transportation 


. you need 


Walter N. Saaby 





E are becoming familiar with 

the demonstration of the mo- 
lecular structure of various chemicals 
by the use of colored balls mounted 
n predetermined positions on clus- 
ers of rods which thrust out from a 
ommon center in all directions. For 
fe live in a world in which man- 
1ade chemicals supplement the work 
f nature in order that we may enjoy 
the use of commodities undreamed 
if in the past. 


Indeed, there was a time in that past 
when he who dabbled in chemicals did 
0 at the risk of his reputation, if not 
f his life. But, in our time, men make 
many “elixirs of life” without which the 
Average person would find his daily life 
ramped and inconvenient. 

Victor Chemical Works, of Chicago, 
Manufactures chemicals for many of the 
Ountry’s major industries. They are 
Sually used either wholly or in combi- 
lation with other ingredients to make 
finished products in the form of solids, 
powders and liquids, and used in myriad 
a) The present article is an attempt 
© capture the workaday philosophy of 
he man who directs the entire traffic 
perations for Victor, remembering that 
he word “philosophy” means simply or- 
an'zed knowledge. 

‘alter N. Saaby, director of traffic for 

r Chemical Works has such a phi- 
hy, which he expressed succinctly 
recent address he made to a group 
rchasing agents when he said: 

is the prime function of the traffic 
rtment to control transportation 
and to provide a variety of services 
S pee: and its company’s cus- 


‘the course of the conversation in 
 h the data for this article were 
ered, Mr. Saaby further distilled 


By LEWIS W. BRITTON 


that philosophy by saying: “Traffic man- 
agement is at the hub of the business.” 

Walter Saaby is a Chicagoan. He was 
born there. When he was about two 
years of age his family moved to Elyria, 
O., returning to Chicago when he was 
about 13 years old. Walter’s father was 
blind for 20 years. He kept on working, 
taking a job with the Fuller Brush Co., 
and the young boy took his father on 
calls after school hours, and on Satur- 
day. 

An education was, in Walter’s case, 
obtained as it has been by many young 
men who want training, but cannot 
hope for a college education. Walter com- 
pleted high school in Chicago and then 
began to get what a Chicago night 
school instructor once called “install- 
ments on his education” in night 
classes. He attended Northwestern Uni- 
versity evening classes for several years, 
devoting most of his time to transporta- 
tion, getting basic training in tariff in- 
terpretation, rate structures, and some 
of the legal aspects of the transporta- 
tion and traffic field. Other courses were 
along general business lines, readying 
him for the course he completed in the 
College of Advanced Traffic in Chicago. 


The Beginning of Experience 


After working about six months in a 
bank, Walter Saaby began his career in 
transportation by going to work for the 
Chicago & North Western Railroad in 
the local treasurer’s office, where he did 
a variety of jobs as a clerk involving the 
general responsibility of the treasurer 
for financial matters for the North 
Western system. 

He then went into a number of the 
railroad’s departments—accounting, en- 
gineering, the president’s office, and the 
traffic department, where he was an 
assistant cashier for a short time at the 


railroad’s city ticket office. He went to 
work for the railroad in 1919, just after 
the federal control of the railroads in the 
World War I period ended, and in the 
years until 1929, while obtaining the in- 
dicated varied experience, he was go- 
ing on with his night school program, in- 
cluding the courses at the College of 
Advanced Traffic. 

In the course of his career with the 
North Western, Walter took a job in 
its shops at the Chicago Avenue round 
house, Here he was a “grease monkey,” 
and a boiler washer, and he did what 
he called “some mechanical work,” re- 
calling that on one occasion he was sent 
out into the yard to put an air hose 
on a locomotive. 

In September of 1929, Walter started 
in the traffic department of Victor. 
Chemical Works. This was after he had 
completed the course at the College of 
Advanced Traffic. He said he “assumed” 
that he was assistant traffic manager, 
“since there were only two of us—the 
traffic manager and myself.” In the 17 
years in which he served the company 
before becoming traffic manager in June, 
1947, Walter did every job there was to 
do in the department. A year and a half 
after his predecessor retired, Walter was 
made director of traffic. 


‘Traffic’ Wins Its Spurs 

His philosophy was beginning to work, 
because the company placed the new 
director of traffic on an equal status 
with other department heads. When 
this was reported in the January 14, 
1950, issue of Trarric Worxp, it brought 
a number of letters of congratulation be- 
cause of the recognition of the traffic 
department represented by his appoint- 
ment, as recorded in the April 15, 1950 
issue of TRAFFIC WORLD, at page 71. 

A small, but significant, incident took 
place in the course of this interview. A 
retired executive of the company tele- 
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Chemicals 


32-STATE TANK VEHICLE SERVICE FOR 


IN BULK...DRY OR LIQUID 


TRAILER EQUIPMENT: New tandem, insul- 
ated and non-insulated Dry Bulk Tanks, 
Aluminum Tanks, Stainless Steel Tanks; Top 
and Bottom Unloading Tanks; one to four 
Compartment Tanks. 

POWER EQUIPMENT: New gas and diesel 
GMC, Two-man sleeper cabs. 
RESULT: Fast, efficient, 
complete chemical trans 
port service to the 32 
state area of Eastern U.S.A. 
WHAT TO DO? Call Collect: 
Kingsport, Tennessee— 
Circle 5-3191. We'd like to 
serve you! 
















OPERATING 
AUTHORITY 


METROPOLITAN 
NEW YORK . NEW JERSEY 
TERMINAL 
Meotowon, New Jersey 


1.2383 





Phone MAtoweon 


GENERAL OFFICES 





sport, Tennessee 


ROBINSON TRANSFER MOTOR LINES, INC. 
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“Serving Industrial Chemicals” 
GENERAL OFFICES 
KINGSPORT, TENN. 
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AND 
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Clip this handy coupon or 
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TRAFFIC W ony 


phoned to ask Walter to find out v he, 
the “Queen Mary” was due to arrive a 
New York. An old habit of dependence 
on the traffic department was at work 

In 1928, while he was building hj 
career, Walter married Edna Pederson, g 
Chicago girl. They have two childrep 
Lynn W., a junior at Beloit College, an 
Gail Roberta, 14. The Saaby fami) 
lives in the Edgebrook area of Chicag 
The Saaby’s attend the Edgebrook Ly. 
theran Church and Walter has served o 
its council for three years. 


Service to Traffic Profession 


He carries his philosophy of traff 
management beyond his job. He ha 
served as secretary of the Traffic Clu 
of Chicago for five years, and, having 
been third vice-president, second vice. 
president, and now first vice-president 
will become president of the club nex 
March. Mr. Saaby is also a founde 
member of the American Society oa 
Traffic and Transportation and vice. 
chairman of the traffic committee of the 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Association 
having served on that committee sinc 
1947. 

Walter is also a member of the board 
of directors of the National Industria 
Traffic League, and vice-chairman of its 
freight claim committee. He is a men- 
ber of the National Freight Traffic As- 
sociation, a group of carriers and ship- 
pers which meets three times a year to 
discuss traffic matters. Memberships in 
other professional organizations include 
the Midwest Shippers Advisory Board 
the Atlantic States Advisory Board, and 
the Southern Traffic League 

From the time an average American 
citizen rises in the morning and reaches 
for his dentifrice—paste or powder—t- 
til the time when he reaches for th 
Same package before going to bed, he 
and his family have been, in a sense, in 
the center of a chain of chemical com- 
binations of amazing magnitude. 

If, as he lifted his toothbrush (if its 
plastic, it’s made with chemicals) he 
paused to consider how many ways the 
products of one chemical company— 
Victor Chemical Works of Chicago- 
had wrapped him ‘round with nourish- 
ing and protective care, his meditations 
would be of such length that he would 
have to postpone his breakfast for sev- 
eral hours. During this time, our citl- 
zen would have to name a list of nearly 
200 commodities in whose manufacture 
some of Victor’s products have a part 
Basically, Victor manufactures phos 
phorus chemicals, phosphates, formates 
oxalates, and photographic chemicals 

And, if our friend delayed breakfas! 
while pondering the transportation serv- 
ices entering into the chain of even 
which produced these chemicals 
would require even more time. 


Controlled Traffic Flow 


A few minutes would not suffice. Fo 
the transportation process in this 
is not a simple one. From phosphat 
rock mines at Melrose, Mont., and vicit- 
ity; Mt. Pleasant, Tenn., and vicinity 
and in Hardee County, Fla., and from 4 
limestone quarry at Anderson, Tenn 
must flow to manufacturing plan's 
Silver Bow, Mont.; South Gate, Cull 
Chicago Heights, Ill.; Nashville, Tn” 
Mt. Pleasant, Tenn.; Morrisville, P 
and Victor, Fla., the raw materials ‘rom 
which Victor extracts the varians 
the two groups of products. 

From those manufacturing | 
there must flow controlled quantiti s o 
the Victor products to warehouse: ™ 
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Flow your West Maryland 

Flow our Western Marylan 

in this 

m phosphat . ‘ : . 
t.. roa vicin-@ Lhe countrywide movement of freight depends on close Western Maryland is a modern road ... a leader in 
and vic nit! .peration among railroads. Trainloads of cargo are adopting advanced forms of freightway “automation.” 
, and from! BRE . : : 

rson, Tent. : d — = = pee Jrcte sy nip a --. then Heavy rails, freight cars of new, advanced design, 
ng_ plan = changed over rails that serve them both. mechanized maintenance of way, complete dieselization, 
wville, Tenn ich a “crossways” line is the Western Maryland. It centralized traffic control, continuous car reporting, elec- 
rrisville, Pa votal between the Atlantic Seaboard and Western tronic computers—all these help make the Western 
ae gc ots as distant as the Gulf and the Pacific Coast. Maryland the Short Cut for your freight. 

” Vestern Maryland serves, and speeds, East-West .. . Specify W.M. for your shipments. 

ring p ants 


: P -E ffic. Avoids clogged inals. S 
quantiti sf ry Shuns evowded cities Saves miles end saves WESTERN MARYLAND RAILWAY 


rs. Hours that mean money to U. S. industry. St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md.— Short Cut For Fast Freight 
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Atlanta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; Charlotte, 
N.C.; Jersey City, N.J.; Kansas City, 
Mo.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Louisville, Ky.; 
Lynchburg, Va.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
Omaha, Neb.; Peabody, Mass.; St. Louis, 
Mo.; and Seattle, Wash., to meet the 
needs of the more than 40 industries 
which use Victor products. 

But, it is not sufficient to consider the 
visible transportation process. Back of 
any operation which meets complex 
manufacturing and consumer needs 
there must be a basic philosophy—a 
conviction concerning, in this instance. 
the place which transportation plays in 
that operation. 


Traffic Department the ‘Hub’ 


The basic element in Walter Saaby’s 
traffic philosophy is that the traffic de- 
partment is at the hub of a business. 
This is no mere generalization. He has 
thought it out and applied it in practical 
terms, breaking down the functions of a 
traffic department so that those which 
are subordinate may be recognized and 
dealt with as such. 

Shipping, receiving, paying freight 
charges, tracing, expediting and filing 
claims are important, he says, but that 
they are not “the real problems of traffic 
management because they are clerical 
routines.” 


Traffic management’s major respon- 
sibility, he asserts, is routing and 
handling shipments of raw materials 
and products to obtain the maximum ef- 
ficiency of service at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. These activities demand the 
ability to negotiate rates and classifica- 
tion changes. But he adds to this abil- 
ity the necessary knowledge concerning 


the design and specification of the cor- 
rect types of containers, packages and 
labels for shipments, and knowledge 





about the transportation regulations un- 
der which many chemical products are 
governed. He must also have a part 
in selecting and supervising what Wal- 
ter Saaby calls strategic warehousing 
locations. ‘ 

All this he summed up in his dictum: 
“It is the prime function of the traffic 
department to control transportation 
costs and to provide a variety of serv- 
ices to its company and its company’s 
customers.” 

To this basic concept of the traffic de- 
partment Walter Saaby adds another 
conviction: “It is better to make use of 
the service of for-hire carriers so long as 
those carriers furnish the needed serv- 
ices. Only if the for-hire carriers do not 
furnish the ‘best of services,’” he says, 
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“is a company such as Victor dr vey 
into the transportation business, prin.ar. 
ily trucking.” 

He has expressed himself as dis. 
turbed by the trend among chemica) 
companies to buy their own tank trucks 
but he recognizes that this may have 
been done in order to offer customer 
a personalized service to which thos 
companies think the customers are en- 
titled. Mr. Saaby does not want to hay: 
his company follow the trend unle 
competitors furnish a type of servic 
which he cannot obtain through the 
for-hire carriers. 

At three Victor plants—in Florida 
Tennessee, and Montana—phosphorus is 
manufactured by the electric furnacs 
method, with three basic ingredient 
phosphate rock, silica gravel, and coke 
which are charged in the electric fur. 
naces. This produces yellow or elemental! 
phosphorus. 


That phosphorus is shipped in tank 
cars to the four processing plants where 
it is made into phosphorus compounds 
such as phosphoric acid, calcium phos- 
phates and sodium phosphates, shipped 
in turn in bags, drums and carboys a 
well as in bulk. Warehouses are main- 
tained in various consuming areas, wit! 
the New York branch having the larg- 
est warehouse stock. 


Purchasing, Transport Linked 


It is now that the need for an oOrgan- 
ized knowledge of traffic and transporta- 
tion makes itself felt, for Victor products 
enter into so many manufacturing proc- 
esses that it would be impossible t 
operate economically without the appli- 
cation of such knowledge. 
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Linking purchasing with traffic man- 
agement, Walter Saaby first gives a 
word of warning about the use of 
“premium transportation,” for which, he 
says, industry spends huge sums an- 
nually. He is not unaware of the need 
for service to match consumers’ needs 
and, as he puts it, it is difficult to gauge 
the exact value of service—whether or 
not in all instances it is worth the cost 
to get a shipment to its destination in 
three rather than four days. 

Where there is justification for expen- 
diture for premium transportation it 
should not be questioned, he says, but 
he adds that “factory expediters” have 
a tendency to demand the most expen- 
sive transportation on the theory that 
that is the only way to make certain 
that materials will be on hand at the 
earliest possible time. However, he 
points out, alternately, less expensive 
service frequently will provide delivery 
dates satisfactory to all concerned and 
that here advance planning and sched- 
uling will pay dividends by reducing 
freight costs. He suggests that manage- 
ment occasionally call for a report on 
“excess transportation expenditures,” 
which he defines as those “over and 
above the cost of normal or lower-rated 
services.” Management might be 
amazed, Walter Saaby says, at the 
amount spent for the premium transpor- 
tation service. 


Applying this to a company such as 
his own, or any other company, Mr. 
Saaby says that when the purchasing 
department buys raw materials, equip- 
ment and supplies, it turns (in his com- 
pany), and should (in any company) turn 
to the traffic department to furnish the 
freight cost from the various sources of 
supply. The cost of transportation is a 
major factor in connection with most raw 
materials, he points out, and that the 
purchasing agent knows that his com- 
pany is paying for that transportation 
whether he buys equipment and mate- 
rials on a delivered basis, or any other 
basis. Mr. Saaby asserts that, by obtain- 
ing accurate freight cost data from the 
traffic department, including transporta- 
tion cost from competitive sources of sup- 
ply, the purchasing agent can frequently 
reduce the delivered cost of purchased 
materials. He weighs freight charges at 
varying minimum weights against ware- 
housing facilities to arrive at the most 
economical volumes to be shipped. 


Aid Before Purchase 


But, again, his views of the aid afforded 
the purchasing department by the traffic 
department do not stop there. Mr. Saaby 
Says that the traffic department should 
also supply the purchasing department 
information concerning the proper de- 
scriptions to be used for shipping pur- 
poses in order to obtain the lowest 
applicable freight rates. Also, he says, 
the traffic department specifies the route 
and method of transportation, and he 
adds that this information should be 
included in the purchase contract, to 
assure the lowest transportation cost. 
Because of such advance planning, he 
points out, the traffic department can 
cooperate with the purchasing depart- 
ment to arrange for adjustments in 
freight rates on purchased materials by 
negotiating, where necessary, new rates 
and classifications. 


Turning more specifically to the opera- 
tions of his own company, Mr. Saaby 
said that the Morrisville, Pa., plant was 
built with the major purpose of diversi- 


fying the company’s production and 
broadening its services with strategic, 
multiple-plant facilities. Obviously, in the 
selection of new plant sites, transpor- 
tation facilities are a major considera- 
tion, and Victor’s traffic department has 
a hand in these plans from their incep- 
tion. 

In the transportation of its products, 
Victor uses tank cars, covered hopper 
cars, covered hopper trucks and tank 
trucks. It owns a small amount of truck- 
ing equipment, i.e., trailers, leaving the 
for-hire carriers to furnish the tractor 
units. 


The company also leases rail equip- 
ment. The flow of its tank cars is 
under the jurisdiction of the traffic de- 
partment, which schedules their dis- 
tribution at various plants, keeps records 
of all movements, and plans to eliminate 
as much “unequalized mileage” as pos- 
sible by seeing to it that loaded move- 
ments balance empty movements. 


“We are not in the transportation busi- 
ness in any form,” Mr. Saaby said. “We 
are chemical manufacturers, not in the 
transportation business, and we like to 
have the common carrier handle our 
business because he is better equipped.” 

He has voiced that view before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission many 
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times in support of carrier applica ions 
filed to cover services required by Vip. 
tor. 

This is the philosophy which governs 
the traffic policies of a company which 
had sales of $50,146,655 in 1956, nearly 
$2 million above those of 1955. 

The company spends millions of do}. 
lars for research, producing new prod. 
ucts and developing new uses for present 
Victor products—and new traffic situa- 
ations for traffic department decisions 
For example, in 1956 a new process wa 
developed for the manufacture of 4 
product used in cleaning compound 
and new products were also developed 
for use in the baking, the dentifrice ip. 
dustries. A new product for use in in- 
secticides went into the traffic stream 
in 1957. 


It is a reasonable assumption that 
their status in transportation was set- 
tled—or will be settled—before the firs 
shipment moves into consumption. 

There was a fitting “footnote” to the 
interview. Just as it was completed 
Mr. Saaby was called into the advertis- 
ing department for a conference on a 
new tank truck. He would know what t 
do with it as a transportation facility 
but his ideas on its introduction to the 
consuming trade were also being solicited 


Personal News 


Roy V. Craig will retire as general traf- 
fic manager of Allied Mills, Inc., on Sep- 
tember 30, due to ill health, according 
to H. J. Buist, president. Mr. Craig, who 
has been with the company for 29 years, 
will be succeeded by his assistant of five 
years, Arthur E. Leitherer. Robert E. 
Harridge, formerly employed by the Il- 
linois Central Railroad, has been ap- 
pointed traffic manager. 


Henry Giese, general traffic manager 
of the Federal Telephone and Radio Co., 
a division of the International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corp., has been reap- 
pointed to the traffic committee of the 
Electronic Industries Association. 


CARRIERS 


Rail—— 


Effective September 16, S. Anderson 
became freight traffic agent for the 
Monon Railroad, with headquarters at 
Chicago, Ill. 


Three retirements have been an- 
nounced by the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad Co. They are Guy Weathers, 
freight traffic agent at Indianapolis, Ind., 
who was with the company more than 41 
years; E. L. Blandford, division freight 
agent at Evansville, Ind., who was with 
the railroad more than 40 years, and 
J. S. Dailey, traveling freight agent at 
New Orleans, La., who spent almost 53 
years with the L. & N. 


The Northern Pacific Railway an- 
nounces the appointment, on September 
16, of Frank S. Farrell as commerce 


counsel, succeeding W. H. Ploeger, wh 
resigned to enter private business at 
Seattle, Wash. Mr. Farrell has been 
in the N.P. law department since 194 
and since 1953 has been assistant com- 
merce counsel. 


Two traffic department appointments 
have been announced by H. R. Sampson 
vice-president—traffic of the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois Railroad. Harry C. Mil- 
ler, formerly a traffic analyst for the 
Standard Oil Co. at Denver, Colo., has 
been employed as a district freight agent 
there. Bob Anderson, formerly chief 
clerk in the New York City office, ‘has 
been appointed assistant general agen 
there, succeeding John Severs, resigned 


The retirement after 40 years of serv- 
ice of J. R. Ludwick, who has been 
agent at Seattle, Wash., since 1942, has 
been announced by the Milwaukee Road, 
effective September 30. The company 
also has announced these appointments: 
F. M. Duffy, to agent at Seattle; H. A 
Hoeft, to agent at Sioux City, Ia., suc- 
ceeding Mr. Duffy; W. K. Peterson, 
agent at Aberdeen, S.D., succeeding 
Mr. Hoeft, and D. C, Fish, from assistant 
agent at Cedar Rapids, Ia., to agent a 
Mason City, Ia., replacing Mr Peterson. 


A. 8. Kennickell, Jr., general agent # 
Winston-Salem, N.C., for the Atlanta & 
West Point Rail Road Co., the Wester 
Railway of Alabama and the Georgis 
Railroad, retired September 1 after 3 
years of service. Appointed as his sut- 
cessor was E. A. Boles. Made gener 
agent at Charleston, S.C., was Robert §. 
Bell, Jr. Alvin F. Baird became com 
mercial agent at Montgomery, Ala. 


The appointment of W. J. Bohn ® 
commercial agent of Southwes em 
Freight Bureau, St. Louis, Mo., has ee? 
announced by W. F. Knobeloch, ger2ré! 
chairman. 
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is tracking down new industry! 


Some communities talk a lot about 
attracting new business—other towns 
go out and get it. Like Chehalis, Wash- 
ington (pop. 5,639) which persuaded 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. to erect 
a $1.2-million plant in the town’s new 
industrial park . . . and now looks for- 
ward to new levels of employment and 
prosperity. 

First, however, there was the prob- 
lem of rail service. NP and three other 
roads jointly rebuilt 9,450 feet of 
abandoned trackage and laid 4,985 
new track feet to the edge of Chehalis’ 
industrial park. But that still left 
over half a mile to go to Goodyear’s 
plant site. 

The solution? The town itself put 
in the 3,450 feet of connecting track. 
About sixty Chehalis businessmen 
financed the rail-laying project by 
selling ties at $4 apiece to residents. 
Next, amateur gandydancers working 
mainly on weekends laid the rails. 
Thanks to community teamwork, 
Goodyear now has its spur and 
Chehalis hasa brighter financial future. 

This is a good example of the pro- 
gressive, friendly approach to business 
and industry you’|l find along Northern 
Pacific’s ‘‘Main Street of the North- 
west”. For more information about 
Northwest industrial sites and freight 
service, call your nearest NP traffic 
representative or write Otto Kopp, 
Vice President-Traffic or P. D. Edgell, 
Manager, Properties and Industrial 
Development, Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, St. Paul 1, Minn. Industrial site 
inquiries held in strictest confidence. 


Serving Main Street 
of the Northwest 
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Motor—— 


The retirement of E. L. Forbell, vice- 
president—traffic, has been announced by 
Chicago Express, Inc. Mr. Forbell, who 
joined Chicago Express in 1948 after 
being with Liberty Motor Freight Lines 
and the Brady Transfer & Storage Co., 
will continue to serve Chicago Express in 
a consulting capacity. Louis P. Kopley 
will assume all tariff bureau matters and 
George E. Cullinan will be in charge of 
all internal company traffic matters for- 
merly handled by Mr. Forbell. 


Robert H. Vincent, Jr., who has been 
in trucking nine years with R.C.A. Truck 
Lines and with Northern Freight Lines, 
has been appointed general traffic man- 
ager of Atlanta-Asheville Motor Express. 
His headquarters will be at the terminal 
at Gainesville, Ga. 


Gordon C. Krone has been appointed a 
sales representative at St. Louis, Mo., 
for Interstate Dispatch, Inc., C. T. Froeh- 
lich, district manager, has announced. 


Pacific Intermountain Express has an- 
nounced the appointments of H.R. Bourne 
as branch manager for tanker operation 
at Seattle, Wash.; of E. A. Henderson 
as branch manager at Seattle for the 
tanker division, and of Owen McCurry as 
branch manager at Eugene, Ore. Mr 
Bourne joined P.LE. in 1952, Mr. McCurry 
in 1954 and Mr. Henderson in 1950 


Air—— 


Air Cargo, Inc., has appointed an east- 
ern regional manager, with offices at 
New York, N.Y. He is Robert Mark 
Maloney, former regional manager at 
East Boston, Mass., for Slick Airways, 
Inc. In the new post, which he assumed 
September 1, he has charge of an l1Il- 
state territory. 


Water—— 


The Detroit (Mich.) Board of Com- 
merce has announced the appointment 
of George C. Kiba to the staff of the 
transportation bureau, succeeding Hugh 
D. Campbell, who has resigned, effective 
September 23, to become traffic director 
of Associated Truck Lines, Inc. Mr. 
Campbell has been with the transporta- 
tion bureau eight years, the last six 
years as manager. 


The Matson Navigation Co. has estab- 
lished a new position, that of cargo and 
schedule planning manager, and has 
appointed Richard O’Connor to the post. 
Mr. O’Connor has been with the com- 
pany 20 years, most recently as assistant 
to the vice-president—marine operations 
and as acting manager of the marine 
department at San Francisco, Calif. In 
the new position he will supervise cargo 
planning and scheduling for all Hawai- 
ian services. 


William D. Scrobel has been appointed 
to the public relations committee of the 
American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., succeeding the late Walter B. Mc- 
Cormick. Mr. Scrobel recently was ap- 
pointed advertising manager and press 
officer of Farrell Lines. 


Others—— 


Thomas M. Burns has been appointed 
to the Michigan Public Service Commis- 
sion for a term expiring July 2, 1963, 
succeeding Maurice E. Hunt, resigned, 
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cecrding to the National Association of 


Railroad and Utilities Commissioners. 
In Nevada, A. E. Holgate has been 


0 
“cere ppointed to Public Service Commis- 
ST on, to fill the unexpired term of Fred 
, Clayton. The N.A.R.U.C. also an- 
iy ounced the appointment by Chairman 
3 obert H. Allen of Chester N. Newell as 
retary of the Nevada commission to 
cceed Lee 8. Scott, retired. 


OBITUARIES 





John A. Hulen, 86, board chairman of 
1e Burlington-Rock Island Railroad Co., 
ointly owned by those two railroads and 
ormerly known as the Trinity & Brazos 
jalley Railroad Co., died September 13 
t Palacios, Tex. He commanded a 
brigade of the 36th Division in France 
m World War I and also served in the 
BSpanish-American War and the 1916 
fexican border campaign. He was a 
ormer adjutant general of Texas. 


William Stuart Wilson, Jr., 50, man- 
ger of freight sales and services for 
he New York region of the Pennsylvania 
tailroad, died September 15 at Elizabeth, 
J 


AOVING - 
Byron F. Lundquist, traffic manager 
)§ the Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneap- 
Hep lis, Minn., died September 6. 
_ James F. Harrington, a commerce 
Younsel and long-time member of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Traffic Association 
O ied August 19 at Weston, Mass. 


{News of 
— "Traffic Clubs 


The board of the Traffic Club of Wash- 
gton, D.C., Inc., has taken action to 
| vacancies caused by the resignation, 
ffective September 1, of Vergil M. Perry, 
7 esident, and George H. Kronberg, a 
YEC irector, both of whom were transferred 
4 positions out of the city. New officers 
lected are Stanley B. Hoveland, of the 
s reneral Services Administration, presi- 
JES, UNC.Ment: John P. Conger, of the Western 
-acific Railroad, first vice-president; 
eachary Taylor, of the Potash Company 
¢c America, second vice-president, and 
i ‘rank Hause, of Atlantic Coast Freight 
‘TION and Joseph Tedesco, of the Veter- 
ns Administration, directors. The club’s 
eguiar fall golf outing and dinner is 
j et for September 25 at the Prince 

s AND es Country Club, Landover, Md. 


ATES The twelfth annual “Ladies’ Night” of 
{ he Transportation Club of Louisville 
. FREIGH Ky.), Ine., will be held October 12. 


lis, Indiana 


A stag card party will be held Septem- 


ENTS 
1} iu er 23 by the Motor City Traffic Club of 
. 
e 1 


detroit (Mich.). 
Capitol City (Richmond) Traffic 

‘lu! of Virginia, at a meeting September 

pe -cted these officers for the next year; 

Va cer Owen, of Eastern Air Lines, Inc., 

ry eal pre: dent; Clem Darracott, of the Union 
) Pas Camp Corp., vice-president; Ed 

/ Po> son, of Overnite Transportation, sec- 

tts y, and Robert Westbury, of Hennis 
re sht Lines, treasurer. J. L. Tompkins, 
Ta: .c manager of the Virginia-Carolina 
he nical Corp. and outgoing president, 
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St. Louis Club Honors Its Past Leaders 


These past presidents of the Traffic & Transportation Club of St. Louis (Mo.), Inc., are shown ou 
a meeting September 4 at which they were honored. The speaker was Herbert Moss, assistant \ 
special agent of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. From left, seated: W. R. Eilers, of the Frixe 
Lines, president in 1941-42; L. J. Forgey, of the Chevrolet division of the General Motors Cor: 
1942-43; A. J. Cannon, of the Healzer Cartage Co., 1942-43 (filling term of Mr. Forgey, who wo 
inducted into the military); B. S. Peimann, of the Mercury division of the Ford Motor Co., 1943-4 
M. C. Klein, of Federal Barge Lines, 1945-46, and O. A. Kohl, of the Ludlow-Saylor Wire Cloth Co 
1948-49. Standing: E. J. Windish, of the Superior Forwarding Co., 1950-51; R. B. Mahoney 
the Elder Manufacturing Co., 1951-52; F. B. Ott, of the Republic Carloading & Distributing Co 
1952-53; C. G. Cross, of the Terminal Railway Association, current president; G. A. Florida, of the 
Wabash Railroad Co., 1953-54; J. E. McKay, of the Hancock Trucking Co., 1954-55; C. H. Steiner 
the Century Electric Co., 1955-56, and Ed Gundermuth, of Republic Carloading, 1956-57 


will serve as a director. At the meeting, 

a mock hearing before the Interstate ber 10 at a meeting of the Los Angele 

Commerce Commission was presented by (Calif.) Transportation Club. A film y 

the Richmond chapter of the Association the Southern Pacific, “Railroading by 

of Interstate Commerce Commission Radar,’ was followed by a talk by P. D 

Practitioners. Robinson, superintendent of the Li 
Angeles division of the S.P 


It was “Southern Pacific Day” Septem- 


The seventeenth annual Sonoma outing 
of the Pacific Railway Club (San Fran- The Women's Traffic Club of Pitt- 
cisco, Calif.) will be held October 5 at the burgh (Pa.) held its initial meeting 
Sonoma Mission Inn and Golf Course, the new season September 17. New off 
Boyes Springs, Calif cers were installed and special recogni- 








New Officers Elected by Raritan Traffic Club 


ithe, te ae 


These are the new officers of the Raritan (N.J.) Traffic Club, elected at a meeting Septemb«’ 10 
The speaker was Ernie Gardner, whose topic was ‘Behind the Scenes in Football.’ Also ‘w® 
scholarships to the traffic certificate course of the extension division at Newark, N.J., of Rutge® 
University were presented for the first time. The recipients were Michael Yawlack, of Union, N/ 
and John D. Massa, of Newark. The officers of the club, pictured, are, left to right: Jar es : 
Tortorice, of the Long Transportation Co., president; Francis A. D’Zurilla, of the Foster W cele’ 
Corp., treasurer; Charles W. Vosskuehler, of the Permacel Tape Corp., first vice-president; !fre¢ 
A. Miller of Schusters Express, a member of the board of governors; Gene S. Rotondi, « con 
vice-president, and Dominick A. Longordo, of the Bakelite Corp., a governor 
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tion was extended to past presidents. 
President of the Club is Helen L. Mc- 
Nally, of Sanford Harris Lumber Co. 


The annual “Ladies’ Day” dance of 
the Transportation Club of Buffalo 
(N.Y.), Inc., was set for September 21. 


“Truck and Highway Transportation 
Night” was the designation given a 
meeting September 19 of the Central 
Valley (Calif.) Transportation Club. 


The Transportation Club of Blooming- 
ton (Ill.) will observe “Industrial Night” 
at a dinner meeting on September 25 
at the Eureka Williams Corp. plant. 
H. J. Allemang, executive vice-president 
of the corporation, will speak, after 
which there will be a tour of the plant. 


The Mid-Hudson Traffic Club will 
hold its annual “Ladies’ Night” dinner 
and dance at the Hotel Palatine, New- 
burgh, N.Y., on October 12. 


At their first meeting of the season, 
September 9, members of the North 
Shore (Salem, Mass.) Traffic Club heard 
a talk by F. C. Doran, zone sales man- 
ager of American Airlines, Inc., and 
president of the New England chapter 
of the National Defense Transportation 
Association. Alvin S. Chadwell, the 
new president, presided. He is traffic 
manager of the General Electric Co., 
Lynn, Mass. 


The September meeting of the Nash- 
ville (Tenn.) Traffic and Transportation 
Club, designated as “Educational Night,” 
was held September 19. 


The Duluth-Superior (Minn.) Trans- 
portation Club held “On-Line Railroad 
Night” the evening of September 18, 
at which the speaker was K. R. Norell, 
agricultural agent at St. Paul, Minn., 
of the Northern Pacific Railway. 


Members of the Oakland (Calif.) 
Traffic Club participated in a “Steam- 
ship Night” meeting on September 17. 
The club's annual picnic will be held 
September 22. 


“Airlines’ Day” was held September 
17 by the Traffic Club of Tulsa (Okla.). 
The speaker was David Tait, of Amer- 
ican Airlines, Inc., who discussed the 
expansion and construction of American 
Airlines’ maintenance facilities. 


Members of the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Chapter No. 4 of the Delta Nu Alpha 
Transportation Fraternity, Imc., at a 
meeting September 9, heard a talk on 
“Industrial Psychology” by Milton D. 
Kramer, vice-president—personnel, public 
relations and advertising of Associated 
Transport, Inc. The club’s next regular 
monthly meeting, on October 7, will be 
in the form of a field trip to the Phil- 
adelphia International Airport. 


The Hampton Roads (Va.) Chapter No. 
51 of the Delta Nu Alpha Transportation 
Fraternity, Inc., held its first regular 
monthly dinner meeting of the fall sea- 
son September 12 at Norfolk, Va. The 
members heard E. W. Barnes, division 
freight agent of the Virginian Railway 
Co., discuss car service and distribution. 


The Washington, D.C., Chapter No. 84 
ef the Delta Nu Alpha Transportation 
Fraternity, Inc., will meet September 24 
and will hear a talk on the history of 
Canadian freight rates by Gordon W. 
Lindsay, assistant to the chairman of 
the Traffic Executive Association—East- 
ern Railroads. 
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When answering ads please address as fol- 
lows: Box ——— Traffic World, 815 Wash- 
ington Building, Washington 5, D.C. Rates: 
reader ads, $1.00 a line (approximately 5 
words), minimum three lines. Display ads, 
$15.00 a column inch. 
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Situations. Wanted 


ASSISTANT TO TRAFFIC MANAGER. 14 
years diversified experience multiplant com- 
pany. Practitioner. Write Box 1075. 


30 years of age, 13 years experience transpor- 
tation. Desire to relocate in traffic. Gradu- 
ate two Traffic Colleges. Write Box 1079. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC. Man 44, 15 years 
experience, 8 handling grain and milling-in- 
transit rates. Married, excellent references, 
would relocate. Write Box 1080. 


ASSISTANT TRAFFIC MANAGER. 10 years 
experience all phases domestic and foreign 


traffic operations. Age 35. College. Will re- 
locate. Write Box 1081 
HEAD OR ESTABLISH Industrial Traffic 


| Dept. or Motor Carrier Traffic and Claims 


Dept. Experienced, capable. Write Box 1083. 


30 years 
transportation, mostly rail with some truck 
and barge. Prefer locate in Northwest with 
rate bureau or legal advisor traffic depart- 
ment. Salary open. Write Box 1082. 


Educational Books and Ceuvene ; 


The only practical 
authentic I.C. law course available by mail. 
Restricted to Attorneys, Practitioners or 
those qualified to prepare for practice. In- 


| cludes Freight Forwarder Act. COLLEGE OF 
| ADVANCED TRAFFIC, 


404 State-Madison 
Bldg., 22 West Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


LAW OF FREIGHT LOSS AND DAMAGE 
CLAIMS—$8.00. This widely acclaimed com- 
pletely new, concise and accurate guide is 
designed to help the “Industrial Traffic 
Manager” determine carrier liability . .. to 
help the “Carrier Claim Adjuster” deter- 
mine the extent of legal liability—This new 
reliable guide is for those who have any- 
thing to do with rong A in transportation. 
It is written by John . Miller, Attorney 
and Secretary A.T.A. Freight Claim Council. 
The author, a recognized authority in this 
specialized field, has examined and carefully 
reviewed over twenty thousand claims filed 
with carriers and each of these claims was 
in controversy. This experience has enabled 
him to select material for this volume 
which will unquestionably provide assistance 
in handling the vast majority of transpor- 
tation claims. This beautifully cloth bound 
book contains 632 pages. Order your copy 
today on 15 days’ approval. If not com- 
pletely satisfied your $8.00 refunded. Wm. 
C. Brown Company, Publishers, 915 Main 
Street, Dubuque, lowa. 


WHEN DOES TITLE PASS. $6.50. This com- 
pletely new book covers the Passage of Title 
from Shipper to Consignee and explains who 
has the risk of loss or damage in Transpor- 
tation. It is written by Thomas G. Bugan, 
Attorney at Law, Chicago, Illinois. A recog- 
nized authority in the field of transporta- 
tion, as well as a widely known Tax At- 
torney, Mr. Bugan presents the facts and 
the law in non-technical, easy-to-under- 
stand language. This 515 page, cloth bound 
book contains 500 illustrative cases together 
with Definitions of F.O.B., Bailments, Prop- 
erty, Sales, Title and Others. Order your 
copy today on 15 days’ approval. If not 
completely satisfied your $650 refunded. 
Wm. C. Brown Company, publishers, 915 
Main Street, Dubuque, Iowa. 
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From TRAFFIC WORLD, 
September 24, 1932 


A Commission examiner pro- 
posed that the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Co. be authorized to acquire 
control, by lease, of the Oregon 
Short Line Railroad Co., the 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Co., the Los Angeles 
& Salt Lake Railroad Co. and the 
St. Joseph and Grand Island Rail- 
way Co., all theretofore con- 
trolled by the U.P. through 


stock ownership. 


* 


Charles A. Donnelly, president 
of the Northern Pacific Railway, 
made the dedicatory address at 
the formal dedication of the 
Travel and Transport Building 
at Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion (Chicago World’s Fair). 


* 


Expenditures totaling $979,- 
592,000 were made by state high- 
way departments in 1931 for state 
highway purposes, according to 
the Bureau of Public Roads of 
the Department of Agriculture, 
which said the sum was about the 
same as expended in the previous 
year. 


* 


The Inland Waterways Corp., 
the government barge line agency, 
requested the Commission to is- 
sue a certificate for operation 
of government barge service on 
the Missouri River and for or- 
ders directing participation of 
other common carriers in through 
routes and joint rates. 


* 


Telephone companies reporting 
to the Commission had a net in- 
come of $355,526,857 in 1931, 
it was reported by the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Commission in a 
statement covering data of 312 
companies. 
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TRAFFIC DATES 


SEPTEMBER 


22-25—National Accounting and Finance Council 
of American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

24—Great Lakes Institute of Transportation 

(sponsored by Transportation Association 
of America), Detroit, Mich. 

24-25—Middlewest Shipper-Motor Carrier Confer- 
ence (annual meeting), Minneapolis, Minn. 

24-25—Florida Traffic Association (annual meet- 
ing), Orlando, Fla. 

24-26—Southwest Shippers Advisory Board, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

24-26—National Small Shipments Traffic Con- 
ference (annual meeting), New York, N.Y. 

25-26—Atlantic States Shippers Advisory Board, 
Harrisburg, Pa.. 

26-27—Great Lakes Shippers Advisory Board, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

29—Oct. 2—Associated Traffic Clubs of Amer- 

ica (annual meeting), Dallas, Tex. 


OCTOBER 


1-2—American Short Line Railroad Association 
(annual meeting), New Orleans, La. 
3-4—Southwestern Motor Carriers Claim Con- 
ference, Dallas, Tex. 
7-11—American Trucking Associations, Inc. (an- 
nual convention), Chicago, Ill. 
8-10—National Association of Shippers Advisory 
Boards (annual meeting), Chicago, Ill. 
14-17—National Motor Freight Association, Inc. 
(committee meetings), Washington, D.C. 
16-17—Eastern Industrial Traffic League (annual 
meeting), New York, N.Y. 


17—New England Motor Carrier Freight C\oi 
Conference, Boston, Mass. 
17—Southwestern Transportation Seming 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
17-18—Central Freight Claim Conference, ¢ 
cago, Ill. 
19-20—Delta Nu Alpha Transportation Fraterniy 
Inc. (annual meeting), Atlantic City, NJ 
20-23—Propeller Club of the United States (195 
Convention), Houston, Tex. 
22-23—Midwest Shippers Advisory Board, Peo; 
il. 
28-31—National Association of Railroad o 
Utilities Commissioners (annual cony 
tion), Memphis, Tenn. 


30-31—Northwest Shippers Advisory Boor 
Grand Forks, N.D. 


NOVEMBER 


6—Mid-South Institute of Transporto! 
(sponsored by Transportation Associct 
of America), Memphis, Tenn. 


13-15—National Industrial Traffic League (annv 
meeting), Chicago, Ill. 

17-21—National Defense Transportation Assocs 
tion (annual convention), Washingtor 


D.C. 

18-19—Central Western Shippers Advisory Boor 
Omaha, Neb. 

19-21—National Freight Claim Council of Ame 
ican Trucking Associations, Inc. 
meeting), Houston, Tex. 

20-21—National Council of Farmer Cooperati 
(national agricultural cooperative tro 
portation committee), St. Louis, Mo. 


Annual Dinner Dates of Traffic Clubs 


SEPTEMBER 


28—Bay Cities Traffic and Transportation Club, 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


OCTOBER 


3—Columbus Traffic Club, Columbus, Ga. 

8—Transportation Club of Decatur, Decatur, Ill. 

8—Women’s Traffic Association of Jacksonville, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

9—Women’s Traffic Club of Omaha, Omaha, 
Neb. 

9—Women’s Traffic Club of Fort Wayne, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

10—Columbus Traffic Club, Columbus, Ga. 

10—Traffic Club of Wichita, Wichita, Kan. 

13—Women’s Traffic Club of San Antonio, San 
Antonio, Tex. 

14—Twin City Women’s Traffic Club, Inc., Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul, Minn. 


16—Transportation Club of Evansville, Evansville, 
Ind. 


17—Women’s Traffic Club of San Francisco, S 
Francisco, Calif. 


17—New Jersey Industrial Traffic League, N 
ark, N.J. 


20—Albuquerque Traffic Club, Albuquerc 
NLM. 


23—Transportation Club of Des Moines, Inc., De 
Moines, la. 


23—Wisconsin Valley Traffic Club, Wausau, Wi! 
30—Milwaukee Traffic Club, Milwaukee, Wis 
31—Indianapolis Traffic Club, Indianapolis, |» 


NOVEMBER 


7—Toledo Transpertation Club, Toledo, © 


12—Mobile (Ala.) Traffic and Transportation Civ! 
Mobile, Ala. 


12—Traffic Club of Memphis, Memphis, Teno. 
14—Women’s Traffic Club of Chicago, Chico,o, '! 
20—El Paso Traffic Club, El Paso, Tex. 


20—Chattanooga Traffic and Transportatior Civ! 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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IN THE REALM OF SENTINEL SERVICE 


“lubs @ Superior transportation must be based on methods 
_ . ‘ . : ‘ : . , 

suited to shippers’ needs. B&O Sentinel Service pro- 

vides automatic reporting through which shippers 

n Francisco, Se know the whereabouts of carloads entrusted to Sentinel 

care. They know when cars leave from or arrive at 


ic League, N aia . 
plant sidings—they know when and where any inter- 


, Albuquerce | ruption of roadhaul occurs, and the time of schedule 
Moines, Inc resumption. 
Such complete shipper information requires spe- 
b, Wausau, W | cial methods and extra care by B&O, but it pays in 
hwavkee, Wi shipper satisfaction. Ask our man! 
ndianapoli: 
, Toledo, O : Sietanel. —_—_— : Sentin 
nsportation Cv —= Sentinel ; ye a | | BALTIMORE 8! 
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BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things— better! 
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BAST. ECO YNOMICAIL 
f TRUCK SERVICE _ 





That’s why you're using ten million trucks 
to live better in a NEW AMERICA! 


W AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


ngton 6, 
A THE SNORTEST. DISTANCE BETWEEN Two Poms is A TRUCK LINE 














